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| and the oval shape of the cake is as handy a 

| as an umbrella in a thunder shower. Fairy 

| Soap is white, and, being made from edible 

| products, is just as pure and good as it looks. 
You owe it to your skin to give Fairy Soap 

| \ a test—it keeps the complexion fresh, 

| . Clear, bright and healthful. 

| \. The price — five cents —is the only 

| cheap thing about Fairy Soap. 
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WHAT IT COS 


TS TO CROWN 


A KING 


BY H.H. PF. 


HE good-looking official, with a string 
of letters after his name, raised his 
eyebrows. 

“You ask me what the coronation will 
cost. Well, I should say it 


DE GERSAY 


thousand pounds wrong. Finally he traced 
the sum to the consular and diplomatic serv- 
ices, and found that it had been used in 
entertaining an Eastern  potentate. Of 





would be easy enough to find 
out. The first parliamentary 
grant is almost sure to be in 
the neighborhood of a hun- 
dred thousand pounds.”’ 

“First parliamentary 
grants rarely make both ends 
meet,” I said. 

“In that case,” retorted 
the official, “there will be 
a supplementary grant of 
about half the original sum.” 

“That sounds simple 
enough,” I said. “ And these 
two grants, taken together, 
will cover the whole of the 
expenses ?” 

My friend laughed. 

“Oh, dear me, no! If 
you want to find out the 
total expenses, you have a 
good deal of work before 
you. There are some forty 
to sixty items which do not 
come under the head of di- 
rect outlay, and which you 
will have to unearth. For 
instance, I recollect that a 
member of Parliament tried 
to get all the details, and to 
balance the amount spent 
on King Edward’s corona- 














tion, and after days of la- tne most REV 
bor and research his calcula- 


« RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 


BURY, WHO WILL CROWN KING GEORGE AND QUEEN MARY 


tions came out some eight From.a photograth by Elliott & Fry, London 
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course, we shall prob- 
ably manage things 
better this time.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“ Because the Lib- 
erals are in power,” 
replied the official, 
who happens to be- 
long to that party. 
“Matters are always 
a little mixed under 
a Tory government.” 

I smiled. 

“One more ques- 
tion. In your opin- 
ion, will the coming 
coronation be less 
expensive than the 
last?” 

“No! It will prob- 
ably be a still more 
magnificent spectacle, 
and proportionately 
more costly. <A cer- 
tain saving, however, 
may be effected with 
regard to the regalia. 
When the late king 
was crowned, a long 
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EARL GRANARD, MASTER OF THE HORSE, WHO 
PROVIDES FOR THE TRAVEL OF CORONA- 
TION GUESTS OF HIGH RANK 


From a photograph by Lafayette, London 





time had elapsed 
since the last previous 
coronation, and the 
setting of the crown 
jewels had become so 
much out-of-date that 
it was thought neces- 
sary to reset them, at 
considerable cost. On 
the present occasion, 
the expenditure under 
this head will natu- 
rally not be so great.” 

“Now,” said I, 
“for really a_ last 
question— where can 
I find the details I 
want?” 

“At the king’s 
printers’,’ he an- 
swered. “ They print 
a roomful of statis- 
tics every year, and 
somewhere in that 
mass you will dis- 
cover just what you 
are looking for. 
When you have dug 
out the recorded 





















































EARL CARRINGTON, LORD CHAMBERLAIN, WHO 
PROVIDES QUARTERS FOR VISITING 
PRINCES AND RULERS 


From a photograth by Elliott & Fry, London 


From a photograph 


THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, EARL MARSHAL OF ENG-" 
LAND, WHO HAS GENERAL SUPERVISION OF 
THE CORONATION CEREMONIES 


by Elliott & Fry, London 
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KING GEORGE V IN CORONATION ROBES 
From a photograth by Lafayette, London 
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THE MOST REV. COSMO GORDON LANG, ARCHBISHOP 
OF YORK, WHO WILL PREACH THE 
CORONATION SERMON 


Fro: a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London 


amounts, come like a good fellow and give 
me the final figures!” ; 

I set forth on my quest. As my friend 
had foretold, there was no difficulty in find- 
ing out the sum voted by Parliament for the 
coronation of King Edward VII—which is, 
of course, the only precedent applicable to 
the ceremony to be held in June. That 
grant amounted to one hundred thousand 
pounds. But very soon it became clear that 
this allowance was insufficient, and a fur- 
ther grant of twenty-five thousand pounds 
was made, bringing the total to one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand pounds, or about 
six hundred and_ twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

For King George’s coronation, two grants 
have already been made—the first of one 
hundred and eighty-five thousand pounds, 
the second of sixty thousand pounds addi- 


tional. Still using the ceremony of 1902 as 
a precedent, let us see in what manner these 
amounts, totaling nearly a million and a 
quarter of dollars, will be distributed. 

A large part of the money will go to the 
great officers of the royal household, to 
whom will be assigned sums carefully esti- 
mated to be sufficient to meet the probable 
expenditure that will fall upon each depart- 
ment in the carrying out of its specific 
functions. 

In this way, the lord chamberlain will re- 
ceive the wherewithal to prepare apartments 
for the use of the foreign princes and envoys 
who will assemble for the great ceremonial. 
He must also provide for the allowances 
made to the royal servants for the additional 
services required of them at a coronation. 

To the lord steward will be allotted mon- 
eys for the actual entertainment of the royal 
princes and other visitors of high rank. The 
master of the horse, a high official in the 
king’s household, will supply them with 
means of locomotion, whether by rail, auto- 
mobile, carriages, or riding horses, as may 
be necessary, or as they may desire; and his 
outlay is, of course, reimbursed by the state. 

















THE ANCIENT CORONATION CHAIR, IN WHICH EVERY 
ENGLISH MONARCH FOR SEVEN CENTURIES 
HAS BEEN CROWNED—UNDER THE SEAT 
IS THE HISTORIC STONE OF SCONE 














WHAT IT COSTS 


Besides all this, the nation pays for the 
adorning of the London streets, for the 
preparation of open spaces for the crowds 
who will gather to see the pageantry, and 
for extra policing, not only during the pass- 
ing of the processions, but for some days 
before and after. The route will be kept by 
soldiers and sailors, and, in consequence, the 
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The commissioner of works draws a heavy 
sum for the fitting up of Westminster Abbey, 
which must be carried out in accordance 
with the dignity of the ceremonial. A won- 
derful carpet intended to cover the floor of 
the cathedral is being woven in Scotland, 
and this is but one of the numberless beau- 
tiful fabrics on order for use on the great 
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THE INTERIOR OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, LOOKING EASTWARD FROM THE CHOIR TO THE ALTAR 
AND THE CHAPEL OF ST. EDWARD THE CONFESSOR-—-HERE, IN FRONT OF THE 
ALTAR, THE KING AND QUEEN WILL BE CROWNED 


Admiralty will make its claim for the trav- 
eling expenses and subsistence of the naval 
officers and men, and the War Office for its 
outlay in providing the military guard 
Shortly before the coronation, London will 
take on the appearance of a camp, and her 
parks will be covered with the rows of bell 
tents that mark the bivouac of a mighty host. 





day. The amount of work which is being 
done in preparation for the coronation, and 
which is employing hundreds and thousands 
of hands in all parts of the British Empire, 
would be almost impossible to compute. 
There are, moreover, several lesser de- 
partments of state with their ordained du- 
ties and their bills to be paid. All these 
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QUEEN MARY IN CORONATION ROBES 
From a photograth by Lafayette, London 
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items, together with other charges which will 
be mentioned later, go to swell the ultimate 
account presented to the nation. 


TRADITIONAL CORONATION USAGES 


Among the unusual circumstances which 
gather about the coronation, perhaps the 


most interesting is the 
revival of old rights 
and traditional feudal 
privileges in  connec- 
tion with the rite itself. 
Some of these have 
been practically forgot- 
ten for generations; but 
on occasions like the 
present they are awa- 
kened from the dust of 
ages and form the basis 
of varied and curious 
claims. They are con- 
cerned, of course, with 
the right to take part 
in the cere- 
mony by the 
performance 
of some service, 
paid or unpaid. 
The more obsolete the 
service, the more ur- 
gently are the claims 
set forth. There is 
nothing in which the 
feudal families of Eng- 
land take more pride 
than in the old-time 
privileges which, trivial 
as they may seem, have 
been inherited through 
many stormy centuries. 

The historic Court of 
Claims—presided over 
by the Duke of Nor- 
folk, earl marshal of 
England — has been 
dealing with all these 
matters, having begun 
its investigations some 
months ago. A mar- 
velous amount of anti- 
quarian knowledge has 
been brought to bear 

















FIELD-MARKSHAL VISCOUNT KITCHENER, WHO 
WILL COMMAND THE TROOPS IN LONDON 
DURING THE CORONATION CEREMONIES 


From a photograph by the London 


Stereoscopt 


upon the subjects discussed, and the court’s 
decisions have been given after much re- 
search and a patient hearing of each case. 

One of the most important of the cases re- 
cently decided had to do with the right to 


“ 


carry the so-called 


great spurs” at the 
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There were three claimants for 


this honor—the Earl of Loudoun, Lord Grey 
de Ruthyn, and Lord Hastings. The last 
was ruled out, as having failed to make good 
his claim, but both the others were held to 
have established theirs. Hence, as the mat- 
ter now stands, Lord Loudoun and Lord 







Company 


Mr. 


baton, my lord? 


Grey de Ruthyn pos- 
sess equal rights, and 
it will presumably be 
left to King George to 
arrange how the service 
shall be performed. 
Nine years ago, King 
Edward solved the dif- 
ficulty somewhat on the 
lines of King Solo- 
mon’s famous  judg- 
ment, by dividing the 
honor between the two 
claimants, Lord Lou- 
doun carrying one spur 
and Lord Grey de 
Ruthyn the other. And 
doubtless so it will be 
again in June. 
Another claim must 
be given verbatim from 
the newspaper report, 
as it throws an interest- 
ing side-light upon the 
question of what it 
costs to crown a king: 


The Earl of Erroll pre- 
sented a claim (before the 
Court of Claims) to walk 
in the procession as lord 
high constable of Scot- 
land, and to have a silver 
baton or staff of twelve 
ounces in weight, tipped 
with gold at each end, 
with the royal arms on 
one end and the petition- 
er’s on the other. 

Mr. J.‘H. Lindsay sup- 
ported the claim. 

The lord chancellor in- 
timated that the court 
would make the same or- 
der as on the last occasion 
—that Lord Erroll was 
entitled to carry a baton. 


Linpsay—“ But who is to provide the 
The Treasury?” (A laugh.) 


THE Lorp CHANCELLOR—“ Oh, the court says 


nothing about that.” 
as before.” 


(Laughter.) “ Same order 


(Great laughter.) 


From the above it will be understood how 
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diversified and how numerous the calls upon 
the parliamentary grant may be. There are 
under this particular head many acknowl 
edged and hereditary fees and perquisites 
For instance, Lord Carrington, who per- 
forms the duties of lord chamberlain of 
England, receives “all profits and fees be- 
longing thereto, including forty ells of crim- 
son velvet.”” The clerk 
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hears; from the arctic circle and from the 
farthest south of civilization, men will come 
to do honor to their king and emperor. 

Far away in the “back blocks” of the 
British Empire, perhaps two months or more 
before the ceremony, representatives were 
chosen from the varied forces who guard the 
far-flung frontiers of Greater Britain. In 

June they will con- 





of the crown, who re- 
cords the proceedings 
at Westminster Abbey, 
gets five yards of scar- 
let cloth, and the dean 
and chapter of West- 
minster retain the 
coronation robes and 
ornaments, besides re- 
ceiving certain consid- 
erable allowances and 
Many of the 
great houses in the 
British Isles own 
chairs used at the last 
coronation, which were 
subsequently bought 
as souvenirs of the 
ceremony. 


fees. 


SOLDIERS OF A FAR- 
FLUNG EMPIRI 


Apart from the 
British regular troops, 
who will line the 
greater part of the 
routes to be followed 
by the 
there will be others of 
widely differing na- 
tionalities. It would 
be difficult to say how 
many races will send 
contingents to the 


processions, 





verge upon London 
from all points of the 
compass. More than 
three thousand men 
drawn from the over- 
seas dominions, and 
especially from Can 
ada, will be paraded 
among the mile-long 
lines of the home bat- 
talions. 

The presence of the 
troops of all arms and 
of all races will be 
required for some of 
the great state func- 
tions which will fol- 
low the actual date of 
the coronation, June 
22. During the re- 
maining days of June, 
the king and queen 
will three times drive 
through the streets of 
London. On the 23d 
they are to make a 
“royal progress” to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and the procession will 
traverse a route of 
several miles through 
the central part of the 
city. On the 29th they 
are to visit the Guild- 
hall, returning to 








forthcoming  corona- 
tion. Nearly all the 
diverse peoples of In- 
dia will be represented 

sleek Bengalis from 
the plains ; hardy lit- 
tle hillmen, the finest beaters for tiger in 
the king’s empire; wild tribesmen from the 
northern frontier, whose fathers warred 
against the raj (government); men of scores 
of provinces, from Beluchistan to Burma. 
From the Straits Settlements and the Malay 
Peninsula; from the islands of the Carib- 
bean; from crown colonies in Asia and Af- 
rica, of which even in England one seldom 


THE RIGHT REV. 
OF WESTMINSTER, 
ARCHBISHOP OF 


From 


HERBERT EDWARD RYLE, 
WHO WILL 
CANTERBURY IN THE 
CORONATION SERVICE 


a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London 


DEAN 
ASSIST THE 


Buckingham Palace 
through the northern 
districts of London, 
while on the 30th they 
will drive southward 
to the Crystal Palace, where a great festival 
for school children is to be held. 

Once arrived in London, the troops from 
overseas will be welcomed by an entertain- 
ment committee, with the Duke of Abercorn 
at its head, and with some of the empire’s 
most famous names upon its roll of members. 
The money with which this committee deals 
has been raised by private subscription as an 
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expression of good-will from the Mother- 
land toward those of her children who have 
been invited to share in the coronation re- 
joicings. As the guests to be provided for 
will be numbered by thousands, and their 
arrival will take place some week or ten 
days in advance, it will be seen that the sub- 
scriptions must make a solid total. 

In fact, apart from the direct expenses 
which come within the scope of the parlia- 
mentary grant, and which are paid out of 
the public funds, there will be a further 
enormous expenditure voluntarily supplied 
from the pockets of private citizens. These 
outgoings are so multifarious, and come un- 
der such widely different heads, that the 
sum total will probably never be even ap- 
proximately known. 

For instance, coronation gifts for the king 
and for his consort have for some time past 
been in course of preparation over a large 
part of the globe. With each week the hurry 
increases, that all may be in readiness; and 
presently, as the day approaches, work will 
rise to a delirium of effort. Every outlying 
region will send some valuable specimen of 
what its soil produces or its special handi- 
crafts create. 


A large item of these collateral expenses 
is the manufacture of robes of state to be 
worn, not only by the peers and other digni- 
taries who are to be present, but by their 


wives and daughters. Laces and costly 
fabrics, jewels, furs, gold-work and silver- 
work, all that can be imagined of “rich and 
rare,”’ will be brought forth and worn. The 
costumes of those who belong to the English 
court are strictly regulated by command 
from the office of the lord chamberlain. The 
tiaras of the peeresses and the bands of fur 
upon their trains are among the details with 
which these orders deal. Each must wear 
the form of tiara and the number of bands 
of fur to which her rank ‘entitles her, and 
any deviation from rule would probably de- 
bar the offender from appearing at the great 
function. 

The importance that the late king attached 
to these observances is well known. At his 
levees, the costumes of all the guests were 
closely scrutinized by the officers of his 
household, and very rarely—perhaps not a 
dozen times in the nine years of King Ed- 
ward’s reign—did anybody who was not mi- 
nutely point-device to the last trifle pene- 
trate into his presence. The story goes that 
a man of rank, holding a very high position 
in the country, was stopped on his way 
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‘ spent twenty-eight thousand pounds. 
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through the anterooms and informed that a 
tag of gold cord which he wore was not ar- 
ranged according to the strict fashion ob- 
taining in the palace. It was merely an 
inch too high, or an inch too long; but, tri- 
fling as was the error, the nobleman was 
asked to withdraw and arrange it before 
achieving his bow to his sovereign. 

Another contribution from the people to 
the general rejoicing will take the form of 
a chain of bonfires that will blaze round the 
coasts of Britain, and on the higher hills in- 
land. Even on peaks difficult of access 
flares will be burned, and on every church 
tower braziers will be lit. All over the land, 
flames will leap up into the summer night. 
Various town and rural councils will pay for 
the laying and tendance of these fires. 

But now to return to actual figures, which 
must be based on the returns connected with 
the last coronation. 


WHAT THE CORONATION WILL COST 


The lord chamberlain, in his province of 
preparing lodging for the royal guests on 
that occasion, expended a little more than 
twenty thousand pounds. For the entertain- 
ment of these same visitors, the lord steward 
Fur- 
thermore, the account of the master of the 
horse, for hire of carriages, travel by rail, 
and so forth, reached nearly twenty-two 
thousand. Thus what may be called the 
‘“sumptuary allowances” for guests uncon- 
nected with the empire itself amounted, in 
all, to seventy thousand pounds. 

The reception of the Indian guests who 
appeared at King Edward’s coronation cost 
the state almost an equal sum; but in view 
of the royal durber in Delhi, which is to 
take place in January of next year, the num- 
ber of Indian visitors may be fewer this time. 
Other unforeseen dues, however, will al- 
most certainly arise, and it is :.ot safe to 
count upon any great reduction of expense 
at this point. 

A special grant which it may not be neces- 
sary to repeat was one of eight thousand 
pounds to the consular and diplomatic serv- 
ice, for the entertainment and housing of the 
Shah of Persia, with his attendants. It is 
hoped in England that Persia will again 
send representatives, but at the time of wri- 
ting nothing has been settled, and trade dis- 
putes over the Bagdad Railway may throw 
their shadow across the proposed visit, so 
closely are politics and royal courtesies in- 
terwoven in the Old World. 
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At the last coronation, the Colonial Of- 
fice received a grant of thirteen thousand 
pounds, which was spent, I believe, in the 
entertainment of notable visitors from va- 
rious parts of the empire. I do not find any 
statement of this expenditure in the audited 
accounts, however. 

The Admiralty and the War Office will 
send in bills totaling at least fifty thousand 
pounds. The cost of transporting, victual- 
ing, and housing some sixty thousand men 
is of course a heavy item. 

Then there will be the account for pre- 
paring Westminster Abbey for the ceremony 
of June 22—a work which has been in 
progress ever since the beginning of March. 
An annex has been built at the western end 
of the abbey, in which the royal procession 
will be marshaled before entering the church 
itself. Although only made of lath and plas- 
ter, this temporary structure, both in its form 
and in its time-worn appearance, must har- 
monize with the beautiful building by which 
it is to stand. Its interior is one hundred 
feet long, and its walls will be hung with 
priceless tapestries and decorated with an- 
cient armor. The construction of this great 
hall falls to the department of the Office of 
Works, whose demand will not fall far short 
of thirty thousand pounds. 

The following, then, may be given as an 
estimate of the chief items that the state will 
be called upon to defray in connection with 
King George’s coronation: 


BEFORE 
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Sumptuary allowance (for entertainment 
of royal visitors) 

Entertainment of Indian princes, etc.... 

Colonial Office (for entertainment, etc.) . 

Admiralty (for travel and victualing of 
ere rere re 

War Office (for travel and victualing of 
troops, etc.) 

Board of Works (for alterations at West- 
minster Abbey) 

Earl marshal (for expenses of proces- 
GE Dancin cdsecnsstedeuecwees 

Miscellaneous 


£70,000 
66,000 
13,000 
12,000 
40,000 


29,000 


5,000 
10,000 


£245,000 


Of course, the coronation and its attend- 
ant functions mean the expenditure of a 
vastly large amount by private individuals. 
Whether these enormous sums of money 
might be put to better practical use is a 
question that I prefer to leave to economists; 
but it is certain that the great ceremonial, in 
its business aspect, is a blessing to tens of 
thousands to whom it brings profitable work, 
while those on whom the financial burden 
falls are easily able to bear it. 

From the view-point of sentiment and 
patriotism, too, such a historical spectacle 
has its benefits, and they are not small or 
transient ones. When its beauty has faded, 
it will leave behind an enduring memory; 
and many a citizen of King George’s wide 
empire will join with an emphasis he never 
knew before in shouting: 


>? 


“God save the king! 


WE MET 


I DREAMED of wealth before I met you, dear— 
Dreamed of the gold for which men work and slave 
From early youth up to the very grave; 

The gold men worship, bow before, and fear. 

Wealth seemed to me all other things above 

Before I knew the richness of your love. 


I dreamed of power before I met you, dear— 
Dreamed of a throne from which to rule and sway 
The destiny of men; e’en for a single day 

To rule the world through love, perchance, or fear. 

But I would gladly play the subject’s part 

Could I but crown you ruler of my heart 


I dreamed of fame before I met you, dear— 
Dreamed of the laurel wreath that crowns the brow 
Of him who wins. The dream has vanished now, 
And gone the longing for the crowd’s mad cheer; 
Wealth, fame, and power I gladly would resign 
To know for just an hour that you were mine! 


Emil Carl 


Aurin 





WORKING ONE'S WAY 
THROUGH COLLEGE 


BY EDWIN ROGERS 


DIRECTOR OF THE CLass SECRETARIES 


dacks, last summer, two dozen prom- 

inent and wealthy Yale graduates 
held a midsummer dinner. They were 
served by a beyy of young women—college 
students, who were waiting table at the hotel 
during the summer to earn money to con- 
tinue their education. The young women 
took a personal interest in this Yale affair, 
and they arranged and decorated the tables 
and served the meal with no less pleasure 
than grace. 

Toward the end of the dinner a collection 
was taken, transformed into two - pound 
boxes of chocolates, and in a neat speech 
these boxes of candy were presented by one 
of the diners to the college waitresses. They 
responded with applause, and the diners 
gave a long Yale cheer for the waitresses. 
It was a notable tribute from Yale men to 
the industry and determination displayed by 
these college girls. 

Yale men are wont to pride themselves 
that the spirit of work is characteristic of 
their university. There is a deal of talk, at 
alumni banquets and elsewhere, of Yale grit, 
Yale spirit, and Yale democracy. Yet there 
has grown up lately, among many people, a 
belief that there is no room and no welcome 
at any of the great Eastern universities for 
a student unless he is wealthy, enters from 
a large preparatory school, or possesses un- 
usual athletic ability. Even comparatively 
rich parents have been wont to console each 
other on acute financial depression with the 
answering wail: 

“T, too, have a son in college!” 

There has been a world of ink thrown 
back and forth in discussing whether one 
earning his way in colle could take any 


A the Lake Placid Club, in the Adiron- 
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EMBREE 


Bureau oF YALE UNIVERSITY 


real part in the college life; whether it were 
possible for a boy even to make his college 
expenses without influential friends or that 
supposed magic quality, athletic ability. 


HAS DEMOCRACY PASSED AWAY? 


“The time has ceased,”’ writes one fervid 
commentator, “when any boy without vast 
wealth or peculiar social standing can ex- 
pect to be treated as a gentleman at the great 
Eastern universities.” 

The ideas of such people seem to be that 
the students are continually gorged with sil- 
ver spoons, or that the entire undergraduate 
body dwells in a vast wilderness of genea- 
logical trees. Against this limpid delinea- 
tion of a college community languishing in 
lavish luxury I will state -the short and sim- 
ple annals of my life at Yale. 

I came to Yale from a Kentucky town of 
about one thousand inhabitants, situated 
more than a thousand miles from Yale. I 
reached the elm-shaded city of New Haven 
three months before the time when I expect- 
ed to enter college, with less than twenty dol- 
lars in my pocket or to my credit. My 
acquaintance in all New England consisted 
of just two upper-classmen in college, and 
their financial rating was but little better 
than my own. 

I worked my way through Yale, with the 
aid of infinitesimal sums from outside. I 
maintained a creditabl¢ stand in my studies. 
I did as much general reading as most un- 
dergraduates; I took a part in the college 
social life. I was neither a genius, a 
prodigy, nor a mental aeroplane. ‘And here 
is in some detail the way I did it: 

Arriving in New Haven on a mild spring 
evening, I searched out the humble dog- 
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wagon, caterer to impecunious students, and 
here, on ham and a “hot dog,” I made my 
first supper—the only meal I paid for in 
money during my entire career at college. 
The next day I was taken by my friend, the 
Yale junior, to a little brown house on Col- 
lege Street. Here a short, ruddy-faced wom- 
an, between plaintive snatches of Methodist 
hymns, violent cries to her cook, affectionate 
caresses of a Scotch collie, and vituperative 
scoldings of an unoffending, stoop-shoul- 
dered husband, inquired who I was, where I 
came from, and whether I had ever waited 
on table. Learning that I had hopes of be- 
ing a freshman and came from the romantic 
South, she engaged me at once. 


I BECOME A STUDENT-WAITER 


“These little freshmen are better ’en any,” 
she told her cook. “They usually try, and 
if this one’s from the South, he may be good- 
mannered. All right, sir,” she cried to me, 
“come on an’ get started!” Then, to her 
husband: “Why the thunder don’t you get 
out of here and to work? It’s half past 
eight! Keep them steaks on the fire, Mary, 
but don’t scorch them!” 

Then, bursting into song—“ Nearer, my 
God, to Thee ”—she puffed into the dining- 
room, setting the table to rights, and nearing 
her Divinity and the beginning of her break- 
fast at one and the same time. 

And so I became a student-waiter. That 
morning eliminated from my expense ac- 
count the item of board—an item which did 
not again appear until I was a bachelor of 
arts and ready to begin a more equal combat 
with expense accounts in general. 

I had come to New Haven in the spring 
specially to study for the entrance examina- 
tions. Right through the summer I con- 
tinued to study, shifting my board-earning 
to a townsfolk boarding-house, and engaging 
in practical landscape gardening in the rear 
lawn of a city doctor’s residence, in return 
for the free occupancy of one of his rooms, 
which during college term was used for 
freshmen roomers. 


WORK, STUDY, AND ECONOMY 


University and city libraries furnished 
free use of books for study, and during all 
that summer I did not pay out, in actual 


money, a total of two dollars. Meanwhile 
I was piling up material wealth, as well as 
a wealth of human learning, from work as 
keeper of the floor and waste-baskets at a 
large down-town office—work which neces- 
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sitated my rising before five o’clock every 
morning. 

When I entered college in the fall, I de- 
vised an ingenious method of earning my 
board. In the basement of the University 
Commons I set up, on a rickety little hand 
press, the daily menus for the hall, printed 
them for seven hundred and fifty-six meals 
a year, and, in return, no less for my in- 
genuity than for my industry, took my place 
among the one thousand boarders, and ate 
my meals in peace and in such style as a 
college commons permits. 

Here, while I was translating the jargon 
of an Irish chef into fashionable names for 
entrées and consommés, while I was strug- 
gling with the Dutch gutturals of a pastry- 
cook, and while an extra shoe-string was 
holding the foot lever to the power-wheel of 
my printing-press, I was also, for the first 
year, having the distinction of being the only 
student to earn his board at the Commons; 
for the waiters here were sons of Africa, and 
all the other help was of the professional 
type. 

My other large expenses during the col- 
lege years were met by special work or spe- 
cial privileges received from the university. 
Rent for a small room, shared with a fellow 
worker, was met by the receipt of thirty dol- 
lars during each year by acting as official 
monitor in recording the attendance of my 
classmates at chapel and recitations. Text- 
books were borrowed from a special univer- 
sity loan collection, and the tuition fee of 
one hundred and fifty-five dollars was cov- 
ered by a scholarship received for good 
standing in my studies. 

Thus, from the very outset of my college 
life, my big expenses were neutralized, and 
that, for the most part, by work which itself 
was a part of regular college work. 


MONEY FOR “INCIDENTALS ” 


But during a college year not all expenses 
can be foreseen and provided against by 
equi-valuable work. ‘There are dozens of 
items included in the term “incidentals” 
which must be met with ready money, and 
this money must be obtained by all sorts of 
direct and indirect means. Clothes are to 
be worn on the campus made by sartorial 
creators of college styles; certain subscrip- 
tions must be met; some books must be 
bought ; the unfurnished college rooms must 
be fitted with the essentials of table, bed, 
and chairs. 

All of these require actual dollars, ex- 
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pressed throughout a year in sums of at least 
three digits; and it was in collecting the elu- 
sive dollars to meet these annoyingly per- 
sistent “ incidentals” that I found my great- 
est difficulty during my four years at Yale. 
The trouble was that these incidental jobs 
were temporary, uncertain, undependable, 
while the incidental expenses were contin- 
uous, insistent, and relentless. 

My first work in this struggle against in- 
cidental expenses was in a local political 
campaign. One of the few good things the 
Republican party ever did in this nation— 
I am a Democrat—was to help me buy a 
pair of flannel trousers in the fall of my 
freshman year. For two afternoons and all 
of one Saturday I distributed hand-bills in 
the tenement quarters of New Haven, ex- 
tolling the particular political virtue of a 
Republican candidate for office. In fact, it 
was at my hands that the present Congress- 
man-at-large from Connecticut, John Q. Til- 
son, Yale 91, received some of his first po- 
litical publicity. And thus I earned three 
dollars and a quarter. 

Flushed with the success of this political 
activity, I began a canvass of the New Ha- 
ven stores for means to purchase a new coat 
to go with my Republican party trousers. 
Here I met rebuff after rebuff. No work 
seemed to be ready at hand for simple, un- 
supported asking. I did a lot of asking, too, 
that first fall. I asked to sell post-cards and 
stationery ; I asked to sort manuscript at a 
music-store, to play the phonograph at an- 
other store, to sell books at a bookstore, to 
advertise for a vaudeville company, to wrap 
packages at a meat-market, to get trade for a 
tailor, to write or copy manuscript—every- 
thing but to sell shoe-laces and lead-pencils, 
which trade had been monopolized in New 
Haven by the wide-awake blind beggars; 
but not a bit of work, except that for the 
Republican campaign, could I get. 

And meanwhile all sorts of incidental ex- 
pense bills were accumulating. One laun- 
dry collector was especially insistent — a 
lean, shriveled man, whose approach was an- 
nounced by a shambling sort of a limp that 
gave many an opportunity for a swiftly bolt- 
ed door, during the weeks when I was still 
applying for incidental work. 


SATURDAY WORK IN A STORE 


Finally, one day, I walked into the forty- 
ninth of the fifty-two stores in New Haven, 
and confronted a florid, pompous little per- 
son, bristling with brown side-whiskers. 
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“Sir,” I said with some politeness, “I 
want to help you!” 

“What?” he exclaimed. 

“T am a member of Yale University, and 
I want to work in your store.” 

“Oh!” he sighed, evidently relieved that 
I was not gratuitously concerned for his sal- 
vation. “All right; come here next Satur- 
day evening at six o’clock.” 

At six o'clock Saturday evening I pre- 
sented myself, to the little man’s further dis- 
comfiture. He remembered the engage- 
ment, however, and led me to the basement 
of his department-store, where, in a large, 
sticky, sugary-smelling room, six girls 
served soda and ice-cream to the bargain- 
tired patrons of the emporium. 

“Just see that the tables are kept clean 
and the people served,” he said, and ha- 
stened to answer a complaint from an- 
other floor. 

I accepted the work, mainly through re- 
membrance of the persistent laundry col- 
lector, and I acted as floor-walker in this 
room throughout the year. Never in all my 
life have I felt such painful hatred for any- 
thing else that I have had to do. I stood 
helpless in this room for four hours every 
Saturday night, the butt of ingenioysly play- 
ful store-girls and of scornful and complain- 
ing patrons. But each Saturday night I re- 
ceived one silver dollar with which to face 
the new week. 

This ice-cream supervision, painful in it- 
self, led to further work at the same store 
during the Christmas holidays. For two 
weeks before Christmas I served as a veri- 
table Santa Claus, as a toy-maker, putting 
together the toys that came in sections from 
the manufacturer, and repairing these cheap 
articles when they were broken, or fell apart 
by their own weight, before a sale. 

Throughout the winter, and during suc- 
ceeding years, my incidental work consisted 
of terms of varying lengths in selling two- 
year-old boys’ suits at a clothing-store; 
wrapping bundles in the delivery depart- 
ment of a dry-goods store; acting as book- 
keeper for a college tailor; acting as in- 
spector for a water company; addressing 
envelopes; folding manuscripts and letters; 
counting ballots for the election of a member 
of the Yale Corporation; serving as aman- 
uensis to an Episcopal rector; and type- 
writing themes and theses. 

During these same years certain of my 
friends were eking out the credit side of 
their budgets by such other work as chop- 
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ping steaks at a butcher’s shop on Saturday 
afternoons; singing in church choirs; teach- 
ing in high schools, the Y. M. C. A., and 
night schools; acting as professional pall- 
bearers; firing furnaces; driving express 
wagons; doing shelf work in libraries; so- 
liciting business for tailors, florists, and 
merchants of all kinds; and collecting ac- 
counts. Sometimes, by particular forehand- 
edness, the same person solicited business, 
and then, for a second commission, collect- 
ed the bills of long standing for sales pre- 
viously obtained. 


TUTORING THE BEST-PAID WORK 


Meanwhile, by spring of my freshman 
year, I had so well mastered the principles 
of a required study of mechanics that I be- 
gan to tutor in it. Tutoring, the most lucra- 
tive of all college work, pays from one to 
three dollars an hour. From the time I en- 
tered this field, my hardships began to 
vanish. 

A little later, too, I began some free-lance 
work for New York and Chicago newspa- 
pers, and wrote regular contributions for a 
local New Haven paper. This helped to 


make my path as a college worker less ar- 


duous and rough. But still I was, in col- 
lege, far from a scholastic genius, and my 
tutoring never actually made me independ- 
ent of sundry incidental work of the less 
congenial and less lucrative kind. My news- 
paper writing was always more interesting 
than remunerative. 

Such were the means and methods by 
which I worked my way through college. 
Every year six hundred Yale students are 
doing similar things. The total amount they 
earn in a given year, according to a recent 
careful tabulation, is nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars. 

Among the interesting items that went to 
make up last year’s total was $30,000—the 
largest amount earned in any one kind of 
work—received by 182 students from tutor- 
ing; while 225 engaged in clerical work, and 
earned $25,000 at it. Nearly $18,500 was 
earned by 135 students in waiting on table, 
and $7,465 by 61 students who organized 
clubs at private boarding-houses. Among 
the smaller items, $3,318 was earned by 
18 men as reporters and correspondents for 
daily and weekly papers; 15 men earned 
$2,418 as conductors and motormen on trol- 
ley-cars; and 17 men earned $1,897 singing 
in church choirs. 

Work at Yale has become recognized as 
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so essential a part of the institution that a 
special bureau is maintained to help men to 
find suitable employment. It was this bu- 
reau which tabulated the above figures of 
student earnings. 


MEN WHO WORKED THEIR WAY AT YALE 


If one wants to see what sort of men 
result from this double school of study 
and labor, let him look at Dean Henry P. 
Wright, recently retired from the headship 
of the academic department.. After serving 
throughout the Civil War, Dean Wright 
entered college, worked his way through, at- 
tained the highest average scholarship since 
Aaron Burr—father of the Vice-President— 
in 1735, and in attest of personal popularity 
was awarded the highest social honors. 

His successor in the office of dean of Yale 
College, Frederick S. Jones, was also a self- 
help student, and also achieved scholastic 
and social honors. Otto T. Bannard, presi- 
dent of the New York Trust Company, and 
Republican candidate for mayor of New 
York in 1909, worked his way, and grad- 
uated in the same class with President Ar- 
thur T. Hadley. In the class of ’78, the 
popular William H. Taft, now President of 
the United States, was not wealthy, and 
among his intimate friends were both rich 
students and penniless ones. 

“ Ah, yes,” some men are apt to exclaim 
here, “in those old days there was genuine 
democracy in our colleges; but the recent 
acquisition of our vast fortunes has changed 
this spirit.” 

“ Of course one can work his way through 
college,” some one else may say, “ but he is 
no longer respected. You don’t elect your 
table waiter to your fraternity ; he isn’t the 
man you come back to your reurion to see.” 

“The time has ceased,” to repeat an opin- 
ion already cited, “when any boy without 
vast wealth or peculiar social standing can 
expect to be treated as a gentleman at the 
great Eastern universities.” 


DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT STILL ALIVE 


It is in direct reply to such charges that 
I have related my experiences. I represent 
the man without immense wealth or Bos- 
tonian genealogy. I entered Yale without 
money, without influential friends, and with- 
out athletic reputation or prowess. This 
happens to be a bit of an autobiography, not 
a Sunday-school story, so I can’t add that I 
graduated first in my class, captain of the 
football team, loved and honored by faculty, 
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students, and shop-girls. I am more or less 
of an average American. At Yale I stood 
reasonably high in my studies, worked mod- 
erately hard, and enjoyed my fellows and 
my friendships with them. I did not gain 
some of the highest points of college ambi- 
tion, but that was not particularly the fault 
of my lack of funds. 

Others just as impecunious are receiving 
these “biggest” honors right along. In the 
class of 1904, the highest single social honor 
was given to one who as a freshman walked 
in with his carpet-bag and the traditional 
oat-straw from the Connecticut farming com- 
munity of Woodbury. A few years later a 
similar honor went to a Swedish student who 
had been sent East on a scholarship from 
the Chicago alumni. 

To the democratic spirit at Yale “ Jim” 
Pyonnelly, campus policeman, keeper of the 
undergraduate bodies, is wont to bear con- 
tinual witness; and if college servants are 
democratic, it may be taken as thereby 
proved that the community itself is a long 
way removed from snobbishness. 


“Ain’t it fine?” Jim exclaims. “ Here 


I’m goin’ to meet a member of a senior so- 
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ciety to give him this coat a rich man gave 
me. A senior society man wearin’ a second- 
hand coat! I tell you, the best fellows at 
Yale ain’t the richest. Ain’t it so? Ain’t 
it just fine?” 

As for myself, I did not customarily wear 
second-hand coats, nor did I attain every 
highest pinnacle of undergraduate desire, 
but I feel that the honors I received were 
fully equal to my deserts. If my work de- 
prived me of any valuable thing in the 
course, it was that it kept me rather too busy 
to have leisure for evenings about the Fence 
and nights before the open fire. I did, how- 
ever, get time for a lot of good fellowship; 
time for the rehearsals and trips of the fresh- 
man and college musical clubs throughout 
all four years; time for a little undergrad- 
uate debating, and the management of the 
senior debating team; time for enjoyment of 
junior fraternity fellowship, for attendance 
at the Junior Prom., and for wearing my 
own high hat and cane on Promenade 
Sunday. 

And I had a bully good time out of my 
work and play throughout all my four years 
at Yale. 





HOW SOFTLY RUNS THE AFTERNOON 


How softly runs the afternoon 
Beneath the billowy clouds of June! 


How brightly every moment slips, 
How lightly sail the great cloud-ships! 


How slowly all the galleons go 
Within that airy sea of snow— 


Their white sails set, vast argosies 
Bound for mysterious Hebrides! 


Ah, let them vanish in the light 
Beyond the sun, beyond the night, 


Faring to harbors strange and dim 
Beyond the great world’s utter rim! 


I shall not care; I envy not 
Their journeyings to lands forgot; 


For in the wonder of your smiles 
My heart is on enchanted isles; 


And in the silence of your soul 
I reach love’s paradisal goal; 


In the soft pressure of your hands 
I touch far magic fairy-lands; 


And in the rapture of your kiss 
I find the heavenly peaks of bliss. 


Beneath the billowy skies of June 
How softly runs the afternoon! 


Charles Hanson 





JUDGE LAWRENCE AND THE 
COST OF LIVING 


A TRAGICOMIC STORY OF 
SUMMER 


BY WELLS 


E never should have gone there in 
W the first place. Ten years ardent- 
ly spent in the practise of my 
profession might be said to justify a whole 
summer spent in vacation, but they had re- 
sulted in no such income as would warrant 
spending that summer at Deer Harbor. 

It was that very income that misled me. 
I was rather proud of the fact that already 
I was earning about ten thousand dollars a 
year. I suppose I needed some such expe- 
rience as Deer Harbor to put me in my place. 
At any rate, I have now an entirely different 
conception of that paltry sum. We may live 
in some degree of comfort in New York; we 
may even entertain a little, and dress as our 
position in life demands; but if we expect to 
hold up our heads with any hope of success 
at Deer Harbor, I shall have to leave the 
pleasant paths of a general practise and take 
up the gilded standard of the criminal 
lawyer. 

Between ourselves, I may say there is lit- 
tle danger that I shall do any such thing, so 
I suppose that Deer Harbor will know us 
no more. 

It was Elsa who heard of the place. Some 
friend of her school-days had written of its 
delights. In telling me about it, Elsa omit- 
ted to add that this friend had married a 
multimillionaire. If we had already sum- 
mered at Deer Harbor, this omission would 
have been natural enough. As it was, I fell 
into the trap blindly. 

“It is a wonderful combination of sea and 
mountains,” Elsa told me, with that little 
thrill in her voice which I have come to 
know so well, and which generally means 
that the matter is already decided. 


LIFE AT A FASHIONABLE 
RESORT 


HASTINGS 


I do not mean that Elsa is spoiled, or tha: 
I am weak, but rather that Elsa’s thrills are 
very contagious, and I, perhaps, am devoted- 
ly susceptible. 

“ What would a cottage for the season cost 
us?” I asked. 

- “We could write and find out,” Elsa sug- 
gested. 

What could be more reasonable than that? 
Write we did, and find out we did. A cot- 
tage, we learned, would not be dear at all. 
It was a little late in the renting season, the 
agent informed us, and we could have a very 
nice little place for six hundred dollars. 

Needless to say, that decided us. It de- 
cides anybody to find out that because it is 
late in the season one may have a cottage for 
less than one expected—or even for more, 
for the matter of that. Besides, our doctor 
went there—I have since forgiven him his 
fees—and he said that nothing could be bet- 
ter for our little Marion than the air at Deer 
Harbor. If a man could want any further 
incentive than the thrill in Elsa’s voice, cer- 
tainly nothing could move him more strong- 
ly than the health of his child. I rented the 
cottage by telegraph. 

The journey, to be sure, proved a little 
longer than we had expected, and the cottage 
proved a little smaller, but still we were 
happy. Everybody was lovely to us. The 
grocer met us at the door, and the butcher 
had arranged cut flowers about the house. 
Think of a butcher who could arrange cut 
flowers! It is only lately that I learned that 
orchid-culture is the only hobby that can 
tear him from his racing-stable. 

It was from this very butcher that we 
bought the lamb for Marion. Not the lamb 
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of commerce, you understand, but @ lamb, 
a pretty gamboling thing that the butcher 
owned in an entirely unprofessional way. 
He was a great lover of nature, was our 
butcher. 

Marion saw the lamb frisking after the 
manner of its age and kind in the butcher’s 
front yard, and fell in love with it on the 
spot. As Elsa pointed out to me, we can only 
be children once—that is, unless you believe 
in that horrid transmigration idea, which is 
entirely out of fashion at present; and so, 
naturally, I sought out the butcher and bore 
home the lamb in triumph. 

I say “in triumph,” for the lamb was only 
won after contending against almost over- 
whelming odds. It was a very expensive 
lamb. I was afraid to tell Elsa what it cost. 
But, if I had only known it, I had a bar- 
gain. If I had had any sense at all, I 
should have purchased all my lamb that 
way, and hired an apprentice butcher of my 
own to—but I am straying. Paradoxically, 
I must return to my muttons. 

After the purchase of the lamb, the first 
shock came at the end of the month. We 
had lived quite happily until then. The 
place was truly wonderful. The air had 
agreed with Marion, who had grown so 
strong that she almost enjoyed it when the 
lamb grew tired of frisking and butted her 
down hill. 

As I have said, everybody had been love- 
ly. Our summer was going to prove a cheap 
one. There did not seem to be many ways of 
spending money. I had brought a couple 
of hundred dollars with me, and had hardly 
had to touch it. To be sure, we had driven 
about a good deal, and the livery bill might 
be rather large, but I could only guess at it. 
It seemed to be bad form to talk of the price 
of things to the very nice people who fur- 
nished them. They fidgeted, and evidently 
did not feel comfortable. 

Elsa thought that this showed a very re- 
fined spirit, We had grown to respect it, 
and simply ordered things, which seemed the 
approved way of dealing with the simple 
tradespeople of Deer Harbor. So it was 
only at the end of the month that I realized 
the lengths to which refinement may be 
carried. 

I had come in from an early morning fish- 
ing-party. Two or three other men and I 
had chartered a boat by the month, as the 
captain said that he preferred to take sev- 
eral at a time. He was, I suppose, a man 
ef some heart. However that may be, I had 
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come in full of the joy of a successful morn- 
ing, and eager for a second breakfast and 
an Odyssey of my skill to Elsa. And Elsa 
greeted me happily from behind the cof- 
fee-pot. 

“Henry, dear,” she said, “I have great 
news for you. Judge Lawrence has ac- 
cepted!” 

Even the weight of my largest cod left 
me in my astonishment. 

“Accepted what?” I asked. 
been called to the Supreme Bench? 

Elsa blushed, and clasped her hands de- 
lightedly. 

“I mean,” said she, “ that he has accepted 
our invitation. He is coming here for two 
whole weeks! ” 

“Our invitation?” I stammered. 

Elsa blushed the more, and looked over 
at me, her face beaming with triumphant 
pleasure. 

“It is a surprise for you, Henry. I did 
not want to tell you until he was just about 
to walk in at the door, but I find that I 
simply can’t wait. I knew you would say 
there was no use in asking him; that such 
a great man could not find the time to come 
such a distance; so I just asked him on my 
own account, and now you see that I was 
right after all. He says that he is coming, 
and that it will give him untold pleasure to 
see us. 

I looked dazed, I suppose, for it was all 
very sudden. Judge Lawrence was, as Elsa 
said, a man of much importance. Even to 
think of entertaining him caused me some 
apprehension. We had met him two or thrée 
times at various gatherings, but I should 
hardly have said that we knew him well 
enough to ask on a summer visit. 

“How on earth did you have the nerve to 
do it?” I asked at last. 

For once in her life Elsa looked frankly 
embarrassed. 

“Well,” she said, and then hesitated. 
“Well, you see, Henry, dear, I have never 
seen the sense in speaking of it—it was all 
so long ago—but ages before I met you, 
when I was barely out of school, you know, 
Judge Lawrence used to call upon father. 
Of course, I was quite a little girl, and he 
was almost father’s age, so that it was all 
perfectly absurd, but—” 

“In short,” I interrupted bruskly, for I 
was strangely and suddenly nettled, “ Judge 
Lawrence is an old flame of yours, and he is 
coming up here to bask in the light of the 
days that are past!” 


“Has he 


” 
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Tears came into Elsa’s eyes. 
“ That is unkind-and cruel of you, Henry. 
To think that you could say anything like 
that to me, when I planned it all on your 
account, too!” 

“On my account?” 

Elsa jumped up and came 
table, perching herself on the 
chair. 

“Certainly on your account, goosie; you 
are getting sillier every day! Judge Law- 
rence is an old, old man, just a friend of 
father’s. You know, you dreadful creature, 
that you are the only interest I have in the 
world. You have a career before you, 
haven’t you? Don’t you ever realize that 
your career means everything to me? You 
know perfectly well that a man in Judge 
Lawrence’s position can be a very great help 
indeed to a young man — especially to a 
clever young man of great promise.” 

“Oh, come, Elsa,” I said. 

“Well, that is what he said—that you 
were a rising young man, I mean, not that 
he could be of help—the last time I saw 
him. He is interested in you already; and 
I thought if I could only get him up here, 
he would come to know you personally, and 
then he would want to do everything in the 
world for you.” 

Elsa, you see, is a very loyal, if somewhat 
devious, young person. 

“Well,” I admitted, as she stopped, out 
of breath, “ perhaps he would be a valuable 
man to know; but, all the same, I thought 
we were going to have this summer to 


around the 
arm of my 


ourselves.” 

“We must make some sacrifices to your 
future,” said Elsa, and kissed me. 

And so the matter was decided—or, rath- 
er, concluded; it had been decided when 
Elsa wrote whatever she did to the judge. 
I have often wondered what it was. Elsa 
only laughs when I try to persuade her to 
tell me. 

“ All right,” said I, “since he is coming, 
we will make the best of it. We will charm 
him into thinking me the very finest young 
attorney in the world. Probably the best way 
to do that is to feed him. I have heard that 
the judge is most particular about what he 
eats. We had better spread ourselves for 
once, Elsa.” 

“T am sure what we have ourselves is 
good enough for any one,” said Elsa; “ but 
perhaps we had better have a few dainty 
little extras sent down from the city. Please 
write for a catalogue this morning, dear. 
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And there are a lot of letters for you to 
answer, too.” 

It was not till then that I noticed them. 
Before my plate was a very mountain of 
mail. 

“Letters?” I cried. “Good Heavens, the 
things are bills! It is the first of the 


month.” 
II 


A BILL has somewhat the same quality as 
an infernal machine; it looks perfectly in- 
nocent until you open it. I took one up at 
random and turned it over, with a smile at 
the thought. Still smiling, I ripped it open. 

It was from our pleasant butcher, and if 
it had indeed contained a judicious mixture 
of match-heads, dynamite, and tenpenny 
nails, it could hardly have surprised me 
more. That man who had greeted us with 
cut flowers was a whited sepulcher raised to 
the man who invented the gold brick; he was 
a lineal descendant of Ali Baba and a con- 
fidential adviser of Jesse James. We were 
five grown people, counting the servants— 
five grown people of simple tastes, and one 
little female child; and the bill stated that 
we had eaten food, animal food, to the ex- 
tent of two hundred and fifteen dollars in 
one short month! 

I glanced at the heading, in search of a 
mistake in address. My name stared back 
at me boldly—at the moment the only bold 
thing in my possession. I ran my eye over 
the bill, in search of some absurdity in ad- 
dition. The thing had been added by ma- 
chine. Then I looked to the items. 


2 a, Se En a ccteccncees $1.10. 


Steak fifty-five cents a pound! My tot- 
tering senses could not grasp it. 

I hastily took up another envelope. It 
was from the greengrocer—only he was far 
from green. Ninety dollars! No such trifles 
as pennies in this final reckoning. Both he 
and the butcher scorned to use any last num- 
ber but an even five or ten; it made the add- 
ing easier, I suppose. 

Stupidly I ran over the rest of them—the 
other grocer’s, the milkman’s, the baker’s— 
thank Heaven, we had had no need of can- 
dlesticks—the druggist’s, the ashman’s, the 
water-rate bill, dues to the club, and a com- 
munication from the livery stable that made 
me wish I had bought four or five horses 
outright—we could have eaten them, toward 
the end of the summer. 

The month, reckoning roughly — which 
was the only way my state of mind would 
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consent to at the moment—had cost us about 
sixteen hundred dollars. And I had thought 
Deer Harbor a hard place to spend money 
in! I was too sick to groan. 

“What do you think we had better give 
the judge first?” Elsa asked brightly from 
across the table. 

“The judge!” 
gotten the judge. 
with a groan. 

“ Henry!” Elsa cried, and then, with a 
true wife’s intuition, she added: “What is 
it, dear?” 

I motioned weakly to the clamorous litter 
before me. 

“Fifty-five cents,” I whispered, “for a 
pound of flesh! Please turn in the burglar- 
alarm!” 

Elsa looked at me anxiously; then, slow- 
ly following my gesture, she took up a bill. 
My arm was comfortingly about her, but she 
gave a little scream, and burst into tears 
upon my shoulder. 

“That butcher!” she 
horrid, horrid thing!” 

The only way to succeed in life, according 
to the household economists, is to plan in 
advance; and that is what we had always 
done. We knew how much our scale of liv- 
ing ought to cost, and what our necessities 
would be for a year ahead; then we planned 
to save a certain sum. Everything over and 
above this, all the foolish little luxuries that 
we might dream of having, we put on a sort 
of mutual list, and planned that during the 
year, whenever I had a windfall or business 
was particularly good, we should purchase 
something from it. This year it read some- 
thing like this: 


In my despair I had for- 
“Mush!” I answered 


wailed. “That 


ELSA HENRY 
Automobile. 
Addition to dining-room. 
Matinée seats once a Comet Club. 

week at the opera. New suit of evening 
Fur coat. clothes. 
New piano. Mohican Golf Club. 

Portrait of Marion. 


When Elsa had finished her cry, and had 
told me what she thought of all those friend- 
ly tradespeople, Elsa went and got the list. 
With it she brought a pencil, and together 
we crossed out the addition to the dining- 
room. 

“Tt will do very well as it is,” said Elsa, 
and I agreed with her immediately. 

“T can let the Comet Club wait, too,” I 
sighed, and crossed it out. 

Elsa did the same to the new piano. I 
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think we both felt better for it, although we 
were still a little bewildered. 


III 


Ir was at this trying moment that our 
guest made his appearance. He had got 
away two days earlier than he had either 
expected or announced, and was correspond- 
ingly cheerful. 

“Bless my soul, Mrs. Mead,” he ex- 
claimed, “I seem to have come in upon a 
family conclave!” 

“We were merely discussing,” said I, 
“the high cost of living. We find it very 
absorbing.” 

Elsa gave me a startled look of reproof. 

“I—I am thinking of writing a little 
paper about it,”’ she explained hurriedly. 

“Pooh, pooh!” said the judge. “ ‘ Better 
a dinner of herbs where love is, than a 
stalled ox and hatred therewith.’ ” 

In spite of Elsa, I looked at him sourly. 
Personally, I thought it poor taste to bring 
love into the discussion at all; and as for 
an ox, stalled or not, I winced at the thought 
of one. Besides, if there is one thing in the 
world that I hate, it is hypocrisy. I fleet- 
ingly wondered if that was why Elsa— 

But Elsa evidently did not like my ex- 
pression, and hastily rushed to the rescue 
of the situation. 

“T hope you had a pleasant journey com- 
ing up?” she asked. 

“The journey was pleasant enough,” 
sighed the judge, “but the table those rail- 
roads provide is awful. I fear that I come 
to you sadly hungry;” and he rubbed his 
hands in harpy-like anticipation. 

Elsa glanced at me significantly. I shook 
my head imperceptibly, but there was no 
stopping her. 

“Henry,” she said, “won’t you show 
Judge Lawrence his room? Then you two 
men had better go over to the club for a 
while; the judge, I know, will understand 
that I have to do my morning shopping.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” smiled the judge. 
“A good housewife is a jewel without price. 
We shall, I am sure, be very well occupied. 
There is nothing like a little exercise to give 
tone to a waiting appetite.” 

He laughed as if he had said something 
witty. The man’s reputation had not be- 
lied him. ‘ 

The morning passed somehow, and we 
started home from the club in good time. In 
fact, the judge was very particular about 
this, and said that it would never do to keep 
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a good housewife waiting on the day of his 
arrival. 

Nor would he succumb to my offer of gin- 
ger ale upon the way. It had come to me as 
an inspiration, but he met subtlety with sub- 
tlety. It would never do to spoil a good 
appetite, he said. I could hardly tell him 
that such had been my intention. 

At the table Elsa met us smiling, with an 
air of a morning well spent. I stared at her 
aghast. “Well spent” was indeed the word, 
for she had chosen filet mignon with mush- 
rooms! Then I looked at the judge, and 
caught a fleeting look of pain. He was as 
plainly grieved as I was. What on earth 
did the man expect to find — peacocks’ 
tongues ? 

He was most polite, if talking incessant- 
ly to Elsa could be termed politeness, but, 
in spite of his vaunted hunger, he barely 
picked at his food. He cut his meat, to de 
sure, but I do not think he ate any of it, al- 
though he managed to finish his mushrooms. 
He had all the appearance of a man making 
a heroic attempt—imagine a heroic attempt 
to eat filet mignon at I dared not guess how 
much a mouthful! I simply could not talk 
for a while. 

When the affair was over, Elsa excised 
herself hurriedly. Stirred by I know not 
what premonition, I left the judge in pos- 
session of my best box of cigars, and went 
in search of her. She had not gone shop- 
ping again, as at first blush I had feared; 
but I found her in our room, and in tears. 

“Oh, Henry!” she sobbed as I came in. 
“He did not like it! What shall we do? 
What was the matter with it?” 

“Do?” I said cheerfully. “Why, make 
it over for breakfast, and be thankful. There 
was nothing the matter with it, my dear, ex- 
cept that it will land us in the poorhouse. 
Why not simply serve two-dollar bills @ la 
Newburgh?” 

I admit that this sounded a little brutal, 
even to me, but the judge had got on my 
nerves. It proved to be the very tonic Elsa 
needed. She sat up very straight, and 
dashed the tears from her eyes. 

“Henry Mead,” she said, “nobody has 
ever called you mean in your life. If you 
have no thought for my wishes, at least re- 
member what ig due to your own self-respect. 
I could never look the judge in the face 
again, if that awful steak came masquera- 
ding to-morrow morning as hash. It will 
do for the servants’ table. What we have to 
think of now is dinner.” 
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We were silent for a long time. Elsa’s 
anger was evidently cooling. 

“What did it cost, Elsa?” I whispered 
at last. 

But Elsa did not, or would not, hear me. 
Suddenly she jumped up and flung her arms 
about my neck. 

“T have it—I have it!” she cried. 

“What?” I asked timidly. I am gener- 
ally timid when Elsa has it. 

“Green ducklings!” she whispered joy- 
fully, and kissed me. 

I stared at her stupidly. 

“Green ducklings?” I repeated. 

I was not sure whether this was a new 
feminine expression, or simply a careless 
term of endearment. Elsa has a very orig- 
inal mind. 

“For dinner,” Elsa explained. 

“Oh!” said I, and shuddered ; but Elsa 
was all enthusiasm. 

“The very thing,” she went on excitedly. 
“The very thing, and you suggested it to 
me, dear!” 

“ I ? ” 

I was too much dazed for more than the 
monosyllable. Elsa blushed. 

“T was only thinking about what a dear 
goose you were, and then it came to me. 
Goose—gosling—green gosling—you told 
me once how good they were at that political 
dinner. Then I thought that it would be 
pretty hard to find goslings up here, and in 
a flash I thought of duckling. There must 
be such things as green ducklings, mustn’t 
there?” 

“T never saw a green duck,” I protested, 
with some faint hope of side-tracking the 
discussion; but I should have known better. 

“Run over to the butcher’s, dear, and 
find out,” said Elsa, with her sweet deter- 
mination. 

Naturally I surrendered, but I kept my 
dignity. I walked. 

“Green duckling? No, sir.” : 

The butcher shook his head. He did not 
seem either surprised or puzzled. As I knew 
by now, he was a man of nerve; but I 
thought that greed glittered in his eye. If 
we could afford duckling, green or plain, 
perhaps he was not charging us enough. 
Was that look tempered with a shade of dis- 
appointment ? 

“T only wanted to look at them as a cu- 
riosity,” I stammered feebly; but I doubt if 
the butcher was taken in. 

“We have some very nice ‘squab this 
morning.” 
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He rubbed his hands with a gesture that 
I hate. 

“No, I thank you,” I almost shouted, and 
rushed out of the store. 

For the first time in her life Elsa was a 
disappointment to me. She had set her heart 
upon duckling, she said. She was too tired 
to think of anything else. There must be 
some near by. Nothing would do but duck- 
ling. I must set off in search of them, if I 
loved her. 

“You can drive,” she suggested. 

I groaned, but refrained from mentioning 
the cost of livery. 

“Wouldn’t it be rude to leave our guest?” 
I asked. 

“Tt would be ruder to starve him,” Elsa 
said. “ Besides, with the ducklings off my 
mind, I can manage to entertain him while 
you are gone.” 

I hired the fastest horse in the stable, but 
I drove an hour before I even heard a quack. 
Still, I suppose I was in luck. I had stum- 
bled upon a real duck-farm. It was a very 
real duck-farm. I don’t think anything else 
could have lived there. The horse was too 
intelligent to turn in, so I tied him to a 
fence, and waded around in search of the 
owner. How snug he looked in his hip 
boots! 

“T want to buy some green duckling,” 
I called. 

“ Better wait where you be,” he said; 
“T’ll come over. It’s a mite maashy over 
here.” He splashed slowly over to my com- 
paratively shallow standing-place. “ What 
was it you said?” he asked. 

“ Have you any green duckling?” 

“They’re most on ’em stoopid,” he ob- 
served. 

I looked at him suspiciously. In New 
England even a duck-farmer might have 
that famous dry humor. 

“T want to buy some immature ducks, if 
you have any,” I said briskly. 

Ducks, thrive in water that would daunt 
an Eskimo, or perhaps it is only a survival 
of the fittest:—which may explain why three 
meager ducks cost four dollars and a half. 
I buttoned them inside my coat as I passed 
the butcher’s. 


IV 


AFTER all, it turned out that Judge Law- 
rence did not like ducks—or, at any rate, he 
did not care for green ones. Elsa was so 
disappointed that even the chill I had after 
supper failed to rouse her. 
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The next morning the judge ate a pret- 
ty good breakfast, though, and Elsa was 
cheered and refreshed. She is a plucky lit- 
tle woman, is Elsa. She kept up her courage 
to the end. Every day she devised some new 
menu, bravely planning new ones as each in 
turn was spurned. 

She regretted most that I could see so lit- 
tle of the judge, as I had to spend the great- 
er part of my time foraging for him. I re- 
gretted it, too, and wondered if the poor 
little thing was not getting bored to death 
with the man. But it was not to be helped, 
and after her first despair Elsa never 
wavered. 

I remember that one morning we came 
down to find the judge in rapt contempla- 
tion of some object on the lawn. It was 
Marion’s pet lamb. It seemed to me that his 
glance was ghoulish. Certainly he was look- 
ing thinner than upon his arrival. Pity 
triumphed over horror. 

“We should have thought of lamb,” I 
whispered to Elsa. 

That night we had lamb. The butcher 
was “out of lamb, but I have some very 
superior veal,” so I hired a boat and went 
over and got it on the mainland. Elsa did 
not like my explanation of his refusal of 
lamb that night. I only suggested that per- 
haps he did no: like it cooked. 

I tried fishing for him. Of course, being 
a fishing town, Deer Harbor’s fish-market 
was poor. It seems to be a law. The fish- 
ing itself was rather a relief, but I grew very 
tired of carrying slippery fish past the fish- 
man’s under my coat. You see, all the 
tradespeople were very sensitive, and it 
would never do to hurt their feelings; they 
had too easy a revenge. 

At the end of the first week, in spite of 
sneaking trips to the comparative economy 
of the mainland, I scratched out my new 
evening clothes from our list of future lux- 
uries, and poor Elsa bravely canceled her 
suggestion of opera-tickets. The second saw 
Elsa’s longed-for fur coat and my Mohican 
Golf Club go, and we commenced to look 
doubtfully at the other items. We could not 
fairly say, however, that the judge had eaten 
these things, for he had refused almost 
everything. 

I asked him absently, that night, if he 
would try a slice of this portrait of Marion, 
but he shook his head mechanically, and 
kept right on toying uneasily with his bread. 
Refusal had grown to be a habit with him. 
It is inconceivable how expensive and how 
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unsatisfactory it is to try to feed a reputed 
epicure who absolutely refuses to eat any- 
thing that you can think of. 

To my joy, he did not stay through the 
second week—to my joy and to Elsa’s sor- 
row. She felt sure that he went away un- 
charmed, without a thought of my career. 
I knew that he went away with the hungriest 
look I ever saw on mortal. 

“] think he would perhaps have eaten 
sweetbreads!” sighed Elsa. 

“Perhaps he would have,” I said gently; 
“but I should hate to found my career upon 
a sweetbread, my love. Let us just be thank- 
ful that he has left us our self-respect and 
Marion’s lamb.” 

“T wish you would get that horrid idea 
out of your head!” said Elsa. 

V 

We had been trying to eat the leftovers 
for three days when the judge’s letter came. 
“My dear little friend of long ago,” it be- 
gan. I told Elsa that she need not read it 
aloud, but she insisted. 

My stay at your home was delightful. It is 
pleasant for a man of my years to get back for 
even two short weeks so close to nature, to revel 
as I did with you in the simple delights of the 
country 

“Please stop groaning, Henry; it is very 
disconcerting. Where was I?” 

It gave me great pleasure to have the oppor- 
tunity of making the closer acquaintance of your 
husband. I found him charming. So many of 
our younger men nowadays have no poise, no 
verbal repose, that to meet, for once, a man of 
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his years who knows how to sit silent at his very 
meals is a joy that warms an old fogy’s heart. 
Please tell him for me that I shall be very glad 
if he can accept the receivership of the Cold 
Drawn Wire Company, which has lately— 


I shouted in spite of myself. The Cold 
Drawn Wire Company was a great trust 
which the courts had just forced into vol- 
untary liquidation. 

“The automobile is saved,” I yelled ex- 
citedly, “and your opera-tickets, too!” 

“Listen, Henry; there is more that is in- 
teresting,” said Elsa. 


May I say a word, my dear child, in closing? 
Please understand that I am only speaking from 
the view-point of an old friend, and do not mean 
to be meddlesomely critical. 

It seems to me—and I have lived a long time 
—that you young people have been a little car- 
ried away by the deplorable extravagance of the 
times. Your table is most elaborate. This is not 
only a great drain upon the purse—although I 
was happy to see that you could afford it—but 
it is even more a drain upon the health. I have 
been called a crank on the subject of food; but 
I think that my present good health proves beyond 
a doubt the correctness of my theory. 

I constantly carry a pocket full of peanuts. 
Will you believe me, I could not purchase one 
bag upon that abominable railroad! And three 
times a day I get up strengthened and refreshed 
from a bountiful— a 

At this point Elsa stopped suddenly. 

“Oh, Henry, guess what he eats three 
times a day!” 

I was too far gone for words. 

“A bowl of mush!” cried Elsa, half 


hysterically. 








SUMMER SONG 


THE sun takes no pleasure in shining, 
The night hath no joy of her dew, 
The summer is drooping and pining, 
The ringdove is mourning for you— 
Only you! 
The rose-leaves are falling, are falling, 
The stars glimmer few; 
And my heart in the shadow is calling 
To you—only you—only you! 


Come back to the summer-time, bringing 
The joy of the day and the dew, 
To the forest her green and her singing, 
To my heart, in her loneliness, you— 
Only you! 
For the rose-leaves are falling, are falling, 
And nothing stands true 
Save my heart in the twilight still calling 
To you—only you—only you! 


Ellen Barbour Glines 


























SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE EXTRA- 


* ORDINARY ATTITUDE OF 
THE SENATE IN THE 
LORIMER CASE 


Significant Facts Bearing on the Relations between Congress and 
Certain Big Business Interests—Edward Hines, Representative of 
Great Lumber Concerns, a Central and Dominant Figure. 


BY JUDSON C. WELLIVER 


' N JHY did the United Siates Senate 
sidetrack the business of the gov- 
ernment — the business which it 
had assembled to carry on—that William 
Lorimer might be saved? There is usually 
a-reason for everything, and there must be 
some pressing reason when so flagrant a 
thing is done. 

The purpose of the present article is to get 
at the reason for the Senate’s extraordinary 
defiance of the public interest. 

Let us begin the analysis by going out to 
Springfield, Illinois, to refresh and modern- 
ize our information about the facts in this re- 
markable affair. Last month, in the article 
about the Lorimer case, it was pointed out 
that the charge had been freely made that 
powerful and wealthy business interests had 
raised and used money to secure Lorimer’s 
election. The Senate Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections had been sent to inves- 
tigate the charges, and had utterly, ignobly 
failed to produce real light. Indeed, its 
so-called investigation, in the light of facts 
since developed, seemed rather an effort to 
avoid the truth. 

The facts which the committee brought 
back were as palpably incomplete and un- 
satisfactory as its conclusions were lame and 


.about the answer. 


unconvincing. Men whose names were on 
thousands of tongues, whom common report 
identified as the real engineers of Lorimer’s 
corrupt election, were not summoned before 
the investigators. The most technical con- 
struction was given to rules of evidence and 
procedure, as if the inquiry were a trial ; 
yet no defendant was produced. Mr. Lori- 
mer was not summoned, and did not ask the 
privilege of telling his story. 

For months, rumor had bandied the name 
of Edward Hines, president of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company, as that of the real 
financial manipulator in the purchase of a 
seat for Lorimer. But the committee did not 
choose to descend into the region of rumor 
and common report. It found that in some 
cases money had been paid to legislators, 
and rather grudgingly admitted as much. 
The obvious and logical question then was: 

“Whence came this money?” 

The committee did not seem concerned 
Nearly every man you 
talked with in Illinois about the case men- 
tioned the name of Hines; but the committee 
in its wisdom did not see fit to question him. 

The Senate’s long discussion of the sub- 
ject served to precipitate a penumbra of sus- 
picion and misgivings into a definite con- 
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viction, in the public mind, that Lorimer’s 
seat had been bought by somebody, with 
somebody’s money. This conviction became 
so strong that the Illinois Legislature was 
forced to take cognizance of it; and soon 
after the Lorimer “whitewash” at Wash- 
ington, a committee of inquiry was named by 
the State Senate, headed by Senator Helm. 

This committee did something which 
threw a curious light on the earlier inves- 
tigation by the United States Senate com- 
mittee, and which gave earnest of serious 
purpose to get at facts. It did the natural 
and perfectly obvious thing — subpoenaed 
Edward Hines. He was the first witness 
called and heard. 


HINES ON THE WITNESS-STAND 


For more than a year the name of Hines 
had been the overshadowing one in connec- 
tion with every grand jury investigation, 
every trial in the courts,every inquiry by leg- 
islatures or their agents. Hines had frank- 
ly gone to Washington to take charge of 
the Lorimer lobby when Lorimer’s seat was 
in controversy. Hines had been talked about 
in committee-rooms and grand jury rooms 
and prosecuting attorneys’ offices. Week 
after week, Hines had been pointed out in 
the galleries of the Senate at Washington, 
and in the cafés of the capital city, as the 
real man behind the scenes, the maker of 
Lorimer, the financier of the Chicago boss’s 
Senatorial ambitions. Yet, until he was 
summoned before the Helm committee, Hines 
had never been called upon by any authority 
to tell what he knew. He had never been 
subpoenaed or placed under oath in regard 


. to the matter. 


Why? What mysterious protecting power 
made this man immune? Did Edward 
Hines enjoy special immunity because he 
was rich, and because he was associated 
with other men of great wealth and large 
business interests ? 

At the time of writing, no official answer 
has been given to these questions. There is 
excellent reason for believing that, though 
long delayed, the answer will at last be af- 
forded, as a result of further investigation 
at Springfield and Washington. 

Mr. Hines told the Helm committee that 
he was in Washington most of the time from 
February to June, 1909—the period of the 
tariff session, and the spring when the IIli- 
nois Legislature deadlocked and could not 
elect a Senator. He said that as he recol- 


lected, it was in a conference either with 
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Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania or with 
Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island that his 
attention was first called to the importance 
of having a Republican Senator chosen. 
Penrose first asked him to ascertain the exact 
facts about the condition in the Illinois 
Legislature, and Hines said he undertook 
to do so. e 

“Later,” continued Hines, “Senator Al- 
drich sent for me, and said that the admin- 
istration, Mr. Taft, was anxious that a Sen- 
ator should be elected from Illinois at the 
earliest date possible, and wanted to know 
if some influence could not be brought to 
bear on Congressman Lorimer to become a 
candidate.” 

It is due to Mr. Taft to say that on the 
day after Hines made this statement, the 
President branded it as untruthful so far as 
he was concerned, asserting that he had at 
no time urged the election of Lorimer. It 
is also worth while to note that Aldrich and 
Penrose never entered any denials as to their 
part in these preliminaries. 

Hines, continuing his testimony, said that 
he talked to Lorimer, but Lorimer “ could 
not say that he would become a candidate.” 
However, Lorimer left in a day or two for 
Illinois, and then, according to Hines, Sen- 
ator Aldrich again told him that President 
Taft was anxious to have Congressman 
Lorimer elected to fill the vacancy in the 
Senate. Mr. Aldrich said, to quote from 
Hines’s testimony : 

That when the tariff bill was taken up in the 
Senate, there was a strong probability of their 
not being able to pass it, and it was necessary to 
have a Senator from Illinois elected at the earliest 
possible date. He asked me if I would not get 
into communication with Congressman Lorimer, 
and impress the fact that the President was 
anxious to have him become a candidate and to 
do all he could to have him elected. 

I went to the long-distance telephone and 
called him up at Springfield, and told him at 
length the request that the President had made 
through Senator Aldrich. . . . I think a 
short time prior to Mr. Lorimer’s election Senator 
Aldrich came to me again, and said that the 
President was nervous about the situation in 
Iilinois; that he had been advised that the Legis- 
lature would adjourn without electing a Senator, 
and wanted me to see Congressman Lorimer. 


Hines said he went then out to Chicago, 
called up Governor Deneen on the telephone, 
and told the Governor of President Taft’s 
anxiety to have Lorimer elected. Governor 
Deneen seemed skeptical. Not long after 
this, however, Lorimer was elected. 
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Hines denied raising any corruption fund legislative committee, Herman H. Kohlsaat, 
with which to buy votes for Lorimer, de- editor of the Chicago Record-Herald, was 
clared that he contributed no such funds, before the committee. He had been called 
























































WILLIAM LORIMER, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS, OF WHOSE ELECTION THE 
: HEAD OF THE LUMBER TRUST'S LOBBY IS QUOTED AS SAYING THAT ‘‘ WE SPENT 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS TO PUT LORIMER OVER” 


e From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


and never knew of such a fund being raised because the committee wanted to know on 
or distributed. what information he had based an editorial 

The very next day after the appearance of — printed in his newspaper on February 15, 
Hines and his narration of this story to the 1911, in part as follows: 
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Do we know all there 
is to know concerning 
the hundred - thousand- 
dollar fund that was 
raised to pay for Lori- 
mer votes? If all the 
facts were known about 
Springfield and Albany, 
1 good many men would 
be moving penitentiary- 


ward 


Asked what he 
knew to justify this 
insinuation about a 
hundred - thousand- 
dollar bribe fund, Mr. 
Kohlsaat said that 
shortly after the first 
exposé in the Lorimer 
affair, a friend in 
Chicago told him of 
the raising of such a 
fund. The informa- 
tion he believed to be 











that “we put Lorimer 
over, but it cost us 
a hundred thousand 
dollars to do it. We 
had to act quickly, so 
that it became neces- 
sary for us to put up 
the money. Now we 
are seeing some of our 
friends to get it fixed 
up.” Hines added 
that he could only go 
to “big people,” and 
wanted to get ten 
thousand dollars from 
each of ten. 

When he was asked 
to whom he was to 
send the money, Mr. 
Funk asked to be al- 
lowed to tell the mem- 
bers of the committee 
confidentially, so that 
the name should not 














perfectly reliable, but HERMAN H. KOHLSAAT, CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 


he declined to state PUBLISHER, WHOSE 
the source of his in- 
formation, saying that 
it was confidential. To this position Mr. 
Kohlsaat firmly adhered, despite threats of 
the committee to send him to jail for con- 
tempt. 

Several days after this episode, and while 
the committee was still menacing the editor 
with a jail sentence, Mr. Kohlsaat again ap 
peared before the committee and stated that 
he had been released by his informant from 
his pledge of confidence, and was at liberty 
to name the man who had told him about 
the hundred - thousand - dollar fund. He 
named Clarence S. Funk, general manager 
of the International Harvester Company. 

Right here seems an appropriate place to 
moralize about the standards of veracity ob- 
taining among some men in great business— 
men who control vast interests, and who in 
the Lorimer case, and in many other cases, 
have appeared peculiarly potent in politics. 
Mr. Hines swore positively that he raised 
no fund, provided no fund, knew of no fund, 
to elect Lorimer. Mr. Funk, when sum- 
moned before the committee, just as flatly 
swore to a circumstantial story of how Hines 
asked him to contribute ten thousand dollars 
to a fund of one hundred thousand which 
was to reimburse people who had spent that 
amount in getting Lorimer elected! 

- According to Mr. Funk, Hines told him 
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appear in the record 
of the hearing. The 
committee, less con- 
siderate of the sensi- 
bilities of “leading citizens,” insisted that 
the name should be given publicly. Mr. 
Funk then said that Hines told him to send 
the ten thousand dollars to Edward Tilden. 


EDITORIAL ‘LIFTED 


MR. TILDEN AND HIS BANK-BOOKS 


Mr. Tilden, president of the National 
Packing Company, is one of the most im- 
portant men in the group of multimillion- 
aires who compose what is commonly known 
as the “ meat trust.” He is to-day under a 
Federal indictment for conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade, under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. 

Mr. Tilden was later summoned before 
the committee, and vigorously protested that 
he had not given money to a Lorimer fund, 
had not acted as treasurer of such a fund, 
and knew nothing about it. 

The committee demanded that his bank- 
books be produced, that it might determine 
whether they contained anything contradic- 
tory of these assurances. 

Mr. Tilden replied that such an examina- 
tion would not develop anything to his em- 
barrassment, but he must positively refuse 
to produce his bank-accounts. He did not 
propose to have his private affairs brought 
before the committee and given to the public 
in such fashion. 
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Thus defied, the committee determined to 
proceed against Mr. Tilden as it had pre- 
viously threatened Mr. Kohlsaat, for con- 
tempt. At the time of writing, this clash 
between the committee’s authority and the 
protestations of Mr. Tilden is pending. 

Continuing its inquiries, the legislative 
committee summoned W. H. Cook, a lum- 
berman of Duluth, Minnesota, who gave a 
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circumstantial story which was accepted as 
corroborative of the Funk narrative. 
COOK’S INTERESTING TESTIMONY 

Cook said that he, with William O’Brien, 
another lumberman, and Christian F. Wiehe, 
was in a room with Hines, at the Grand Pa- 
cific Hotel in Chicago, on the morning of 
the day when Lorimer was elected Senator. 
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EDWARD HINES, MILLIONAIRE LUMBERMAN AND LOBBYIST-—-FOR MANY MONTHS RUMOR 
NAMED HIM AS FINANCIER OF LORIMER'S ELECTION, BUT HE 
LONG AVOIDED INQUISITION 
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Cook heard Hines talk over the long-dis- 
tance telephone to Springfield. His recol- 
lection of what Hines said was this: 
“Hello, is this you, Governor? Well, I 
just left President Taft and Senator Aldrich 
last night in Washington. Now, they tell 
me that under no circumstances shall Hop- 
kins be returned to the Senate. Don’t leave 
anything undone. I will be down on the 
next train, prepared to furnish all the money 
that is required. Don’t stop at anything!” 
Cook’s story included various other inter 
esting lights on the situation in the Legis 
lature. Still more remarkable was the fact 
that when Wiehe, sec retary of the Edward 
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Hines Lumber Company, followed Cook on 
the stand, he admitted the substance of the 
telephone conversation, except that he denied 
that Hines had said anything about being 
“prepared to furnish all the money that is 
required.” 

Cook, as reported in the newspapers, tes- 
tified that Hines made this observation: 

“Tt’s all fixed. I tell you confidentially 
that Lorimer will be the next Senator. We 
had Boutell fixed for the Senatorship, and 
he promised to support the two-dollar tariff 
on lumber. ‘Then he went before the Ways 
and Means Committee and worked for free 


lumber. I immediately took it up with Sen- 
































ALBERT J. HOPKINS, FORMER 
LORIMER DEFEATED— I TOLD 
SENATE, NOT THE PENITENTIARY," 
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ator Aldrich, and we decided that we must 
have a man we could depend upon. It was 
decided that I should have a talk with Lori- 
mer. I did. Lorimer will listen to reason, 
and promise to stand pat. He will be the 
next Senator from Illinois.” 


ON THE 
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men in the face, and that it would com- 
promise some of the best people in Chicago 
and in Minnesota.” 

And so on, ad libitum. It was apparent 
that the lid was not only off, but was lost. 
A committee of comparatively obscure mem- 









































CLARENCE 8S, FUNK, GENERAL MANAGER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY, WHO GAVE THE FIRST DIRECT TESTI- 
MONY ABOUT THE FINANCING OF LORIMER’S ELECTION 


° Drawn by MM. Stein 


Continuing, Cook said that a year after 
the meeting just described, he met Hines at 
the office of his (Cook’s) lawyer in Chicago. 
Cook said he had told the lawyer about his 
talks with Hines and Wiehe, and had also 
told his Duluth attorneys. ‘Thereupon, ac- 
cording to the report of Cook’s testimony, 
“Hines tried to get me to pledge secrecy, 
and said that if the story came out it would 
be betraying the confidence that Taft and 
Aldrich had placed in him; that he never 
could go back to Washington or look those 


from a photograph 


bers of the Illinois Legislature had pried it 
loose, while a committee of highly distin- 
guished United States Senators, only a few 
months before, had failed utterly to budge it! 

The United States Senate committee 
might have secured the testimony of Mr. 
Kohlsaat by summoning him; it might have 
got that of Edward Hines in the same way; 
it might have drawn out the remarkable 
stories of Clarence S. Funk, of Cook, and 
of Wiehe; but it did not send for any of 
them, and it did not gather any testimony 
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FREDERICK WEYERHAEUSER, OF ST. PAUL, WIDELY 
KNOWN AS THE TIMBER KING OF AMERICA 


that was worth the finger-snap of a man 
with both hands paralyzed. 

We are at liberty to assume either that the 
United States Senate committee did not 
know how to conduct an investigation so 
well as the committee of the Illinois State 
Senate; or that the committee from the State 
Legislature actually wanted the facts, while 
the committee from the Federal Senate did 
not. The reader will have to determine for 
himself on which horn of the dilemma he 
prefers to empale his confidence in our na- 
tional parliament. 

Such is the simple beginning of the proc- 
ess of unraveling the mystery of Lorimer’s 
election. We are now to inquire what rela- 
tion these statements of Hines and Funk 
have to the causes underlying the Lori- 
mer case. 

A HIGH-TARIFF VOTE NEEDED 


At the time when the puissant Hines was 
interested in Lorimer’s election, a tariff bill 
was pending in Washington. No legislative 
procedure so immediately and directly af- 
fects business as the making of a tariff. Mr. 
Hines was avowedly in Washington as the 
leading lobbyist in behalf of the great lum- 


ber interests, which wanted the duties on 
lumber kept as high as possible. 

There was a wide-spread and insistent 
dergand from consumers that lumber duties 
should be removed, and that many other du- 
ties should be lowered, particularly those on 
articles whose production is controlled in 
greater or less degree by combinations of 
capital, in such fashion that competition has 
been killed. 

The sugar trust wanted its protection 
maintained. 

The woolen manufacturers were keeping 
a lobby in Washington to see that the duties 
on woolen goods were not disturbed. 

The fabricators of cotton goods were in- 
sistent that their schedule must not be 
lowered. 

The great combinations that control the 
coal output of the country were urging that 
their protection must not be wiped out. 

And so on through the list. Every great 
and powerful interest in manufacturing was 
at Washington, insisting that its particular 
arrangements must not be disturbed. 

Senator Aldrich, patron saint of the ex 
tremest protection policy, was determined to 
give them all what they wanted. To get it, 
they must cooperate with one another and 
with him. The sugar trust could not expect 
to get what it wanted unless it was willing to 
deliver its sugar Senators in support of the 
demand of the wool Senators, the cotton 
Senators, the oil Senators, and all the other 
Senators from Interestdom. They must 
hang together or hang separately; and if at 
a critical moment, in order to save the dav, 
there should be a demand for one more Re- 
publican vote, why, they must get together 
and produce that vote. 

That critical time came, and with it the 
inception of the plan to make Lorimer a 
Senator. Under the assaults of men op- 
posed to the extremes of protection, the com- 
bination of “interest’’ Senators at last weak- 
ened. Aldrich and the other high protection 
leaders realized the imminence of disaster. 
An amendment had been introduced which 
proposed to write a general income tax into 
the revenue system. Should it carry, it 
would bring a tremendous revenue into the 
treasury — perhaps one hundred and fifty 
million dollars a year, perhaps more. 

Now, the ultra-protectionists realized that 
if so great a revenue as this were produced 
by income taxation, the government’s re- 
ceipts from other sources would have to be 
cut down, else there would be an un- 
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wieldy surplus. This would probably mean 
a sweeping reduction in tariff rates; and that 
was just what the extreme protectionists 
wished to avoid. Therefore, they must de- 
feat the income tax. 
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stone of a revolution!zed revenue system. 
They had canvassed the Senate and the 
House with the utmost care. They were con- 
fident of a narrow margin in favor of their 
measure, 









































ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN, 
THE PROGRESSIVE REPUBLICAN LEADER WHO IS ON THE 


LORIMER TRAIL 


AND GOING FAST 


From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


The struggle was long and intense. The 
progressive Senators were determined that 
an income tax should be made the corner- 





The day came when Aldrich, of the iron 


will, the unrelenting purpose, the cold, steel- 
blue intellect, learned from his lieutenants 
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that he was beaten. They brought him word 
that the completed poll of the Senate showed 
a majority of one vote in favor of the in- 
come-tax amendment. 

Then it was that Aldrich and Penrose, as 
Mr. Hines testifies, developed a keen and 
sudden interest in the Illinois Senatorial sit- 
uation. The Legislature at Springfield had 
heen balloting away, 
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Washington that a good many people who 
are in the know of large affairs have seen 
the list of individuals or interests that con- 
tributed to that fund. At the time of wri- 
ting, however, its personnel has not yet been 
vouchsafed to the public. Perhaps it will 
be disclosed later. If so, it may be accepted 
as a sort of directory of the commercial elect 


of Illinois; a kind of 








week after week, in the 
effort to elect a Sena- 
tor, but no candidate 
could command the 
necessary majority. It 
had now become nec- 
essary that the dead- 
lock should be broken. 
A “business” Senator 
must be elected, a man 
who could be relied 
upon to vote against the 
income tax. One vote 
would defeat it. That 
one vote must be had, 
and Illi- 
nois must produce it. 
There, in Washing- 
ton, was Mr. Hines, 
chief legislative agent 
of the huge lumber in- 
terests of the country, 


“ business ” 











“Who’s Who” in the 
Illinois brigade of the 
nation’s “big  busi- 


ness” army. 


LUMBER’S INTEREST 
IN LEGISLATION 


At any rate, Mr. 
Funk has already given 
us some _ illumination 
as to what Mr. Hines 
considered the proper 
interests to approach 
in such a crisis. First, 
Mr. Hines seems to 
have conceded that 
lumber, his own divi- 
sion of big business, 
ought to contribute. 
He is reputed the most 
extensive dealer in 
manufactured lumber 

















and an integral part of 
Illinois “ big business.” 
So Hines was sum- 
moned, told of the cri- 
sis confronting the whole tariff structure, 
and directed to go out to Illinois and get 
“the right kind of a Senator” elected with- 
out further nonsense or delay. 

There was no time for delicate refine- 
ments. If the testimony of Mr. Funk is to 
he accepted, the situation was so urgent that 
there was not even time to scurry around 
among the representatives of Illinois “ big 
business” and find the ten “big people” 
who would contribute ten thousand dollars 
apiece each to the fund. So “we’’—to use 
Mr. Hines’s deliciously vague expression, 
and to leave his auditors in a frame of pal- 
pitating uncertainty about the inclusiveness 
of that “we”—“ we” put up the hundred 
thousand dollars, “we put Lorimer over,” 
and then “we” set about to reimburse our- 
selves among our business friends by invi- 
ting ten of them to take out ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of chips apiece in this pleas- 
ant little jack-pot! 

For months it has been common report in 
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HERBERT KNOX SMITH, COMMISSIONER OF CORPO- 
RATIONS, UNCLE SAM'S STATISTICAL AUTHOR- 
LUMBER INDUSTRY 


in the United States. 
As a tariff lobbyist, he 
represented both the 
owners of standing 
timber and the manufacturers of lumber 
both concerned to keep the tariff as high as 
possible. 

Did the timber owners and the lumber 
manufacturers want that protection retained 
in the interest of the American people, in 
the interest of a limited number of special 
beneficiaries? Answer may be found in a 
quotation from a document entitled “Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Corporations 
on the Lumber Industry,” issued by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor on 
February 13, 1911. This report deals with 
the following matters: 

The concentration of a dominating control of 
our standing timber in a comparatively few enor- 
mous holdings, steadily tending toward a central 
control of the lumber industry. 

Vast speculative purchase and holdings of tim- 
ber land far in advance of any use thereof. 

An enormous increase in the value of this di- 
minishing natural resource, with great profit to its 


owners. This value, by the very nature of stand- 
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ing timber, the holder neither created nor sub- 
stantially enhanced. 


The commissioner says that forty years 
ago at least three-fourths of the timber now 
standing in the United States was publicly 
owned; to-day about four-fifths of it is pri- 
vately owned. Most of it passed from the 
government to private hands through land 
grants to railroads, canals, and similar en- 
terprises; through wholesale violation of the 
land laws; and through sales of enormous 
tracts at a dollar and twenty-five cents 
an acre. 

The present commercial value of private- 
ly owned standing timber is estimated, ex- 
clusive of the land on which it stands, 
at about six thousand millions of dollars. 
Three vast holdings—those of the Southern 
Pacific Railway, the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, and the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany—have nearly eleven per cent of the 
privately owned timber. Forty-eight per 
cent is held by one hundred and ninety-five 
great owners. 

No wonder the commissioner reports that 
conditions are “steadily tending toward a 
central control of the lumber industry ”! 

It was observed a moment ago that the 
tariff is presumed to be made in the interest 
of all the people. If so, when Senator Al- 
drich needed a new Senator from Illinois to 
make perfectly sure that his tariff bill was 
passed, he should have appealed to the peo- 
ple of Illinois to send him his Senator. But 
he did not appeal to the people of Illinois. 
He appealed to Edward Hines, representa- 
tive of big business in lumber—representa- 
tive of this gigantic combination which, to 
quote the same report once more, has been 
enjoying “an enormous increase in the value 
of this diminishing natural resource, with 
great profit to its owners.” 


SELF-CHOSEN TRUSTEES FOR THE PEOPLE 


Senator Aldrich has never been famed for 
confidence in the people. He has had a vast 
experiente in finding and touching the 
springs which move legislative opinion. He 
knows how to get “action” in tariff matters. 
And Senator Aldrich appealed, not to the 
people of Illinois, but to Edward Hines. 

The event justified the Senator’s confi- 
dence. Mr. Hines “produced.” 

“We had to act quickly,” Mr. Funk tes- 
tifies that he said; “so it became necessary 
for us to put up the money.” 

Patriotic, unselfish, self-effacing Hines! 
Not only, if what Mr. Funk states is true, 
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was he there with the funds; not only did 
he have at his back the ownership of this 
six billion dollars’ worth of standing tim- 
ber; but, touchingly beautiful in its proof of 
confidence in his business friends, he had 
perfect assurance that if “we put up the 
money” the others would later repay their 
shares in the fund. 

Mr. Hines has hitherto acquired little re- 
pute as a philanthropist. It is, of course, 
possible to assume that he was actuated by 
peculiarly lofty motives in putting up the 
fund about which he talked to Mr. Funk. 
Perhaps he regarded himself as a trustee 
for the public interest in the matter, a supe- 
rior intelligence commissioned to make sure 
that the foolish people should not insist upon 
a program calculated to harm them. 

This theory of the trusteeship exercised 
by men of great wealth and power is not 
new; but it has never been enthusiastically 
received by people who were not included 
among the trustees. In the case of the great 
coal operators, for instance, their guardian- 
ship of public interest has proved quite un- 
satisfactory at times when strikes have made 
it impossible for them to dig the coal that a 
shivering community needed. 

So I think we shall be safe in assuming 
that Mr. Hines’s presumption of agency for 
the public in this matter of the duty on lum- 
ber will be generally regarded as somewhat 
exaggerated. Personally, I may frankly 
confess that, after some observation of the 
operations of Mr. Hines and others of his 
type, I have become convinced that Provi- 
dence, searching for protectors of the public 
weal, would make other selections. ; 

Let us assume that Mr. Edward Hines 
was operating, not as the vicegerent of Prov- 
idence, but as agent of the lumber trust. If 
that be the case, then his success in getting 
the lumber tariff fixed as he wanted it sug- 
gests that Congress became the instrument 
of the lumber trust rather than of the public. 

Congress is elected by the people, presum- 
ably to serve the people. Unfortunately, ex- 
cept on election day, the people do not very 
effectively concern themselves about what 
their Congress is doing. Mr. Hines and his 
associated representatives of “ big business” 
do, constantly and acutely, concern them- 
selves about it. They go to Washington 
when matters are pending in which they are 
interested. They tell their side of the story 
to Senators and Representatives. They issue 
tons and tons of printed matter, in which 
their case is skilfully stated. Perhaps Con- 
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gress is not altogether to blame if, getting 
almost all its information from one side, it 
sometimes produces legislation which seems 
to favor that side. 

Back of Hines and the hundred thousand 
dollars which, according to Funk, Hines ad- 
mitted had been spent in order to “ put Lor- 
imer over,”’ stands the huge aggregation of 
wealth which controls the privately owned 
timber in the United States. Although 
Washington was full of lumber lobbyists, 
Hines was everywhere recognized as pre- 
mier of them all. He may have done things 
not authorized or approved by particular 
people who would benefit by his work; but 
the fact remains that Hines was head of the 
lumber lobby, and was never repudiated as 
such. He was the sort of vigorous, aggres- 
sive, forceful man who “ puts things over.” 
He was there to get results, and he got them. 


THE KINGS OF LUMBER 


As I have already said, the official statis- 
ticians estimate that there is in the United 
States six billion dollars’ worth of privately 
owned standing timber. Much the greater 
portion of it, only a few years ago, was part 
of the public domain, owned by the govern- 
ment. By various processes of legislative 
trickery, by dint of “jokers” in appropria- 
tion and other measures, and by purchases at 
scandalously inadequate prices, most of this 
splendid wealth in timber was transferred 
from the public domain to the ownership of 
private individuals or corporations. A great 
deal of it was frankly donated by the govern 
ment in land grants. None of it was sold 
for a fair, compensatory price. Practically, 
it was given away, or the public domain was, 
by hook and crook, looted of it. 

No great dominating personality has yet 
arisen to the control of timber and lumber 
as, for instance, John D. Rockefeller came 
to the empire of oil. But if timber is with- 
out a king, it surely has a regent, and his 
name is Frederick Weyerhaeuser. Plenty of 
well-informed people believe him richer than 
Rockefeller. Throughout a long and active 
business life, he has been pursuing the one 
purpose of getting control of the utmost pos- 
sible part of the timber resources of this 
continent, confident that they would one day 
be worth the fabulous wealth of the Indies. 

Mr. Weyerhaeuser first operated in the 
white pine region about the Great Lakes, 
where he gathered a very large fortune. One 
of the earliest to realize the possibilities of 
the forests of the Pacific Northwest, he not 
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only invested heavily of his own resources, 
but interested friends and associates who 
were willing to follow his lead in such trans- 
actions. The Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany and its subsidiary corporations are to- 
day the direct owners of the second largest 
forest estate in the country. Their related 
and affiliated interests make this Weyer- 
haeuser group the most important single fac- 
tor in the national timber situation. 

We must keep in mind the fact that the 
people who own these vast holdings of tim- 
ber are, for the greater part, holding them 
for speculation. They are not cutting the 
trees or sawing them into lumber. They are 
waiting for the price to go higher and still 
higher, that their profits, when the harvest 
comes, may be greater and yet greater. So 
they want the tariff on lumber kept as high 
as possible, because a tariff high enough to 
bar foreign lumber out of the country will 
compel the decimation of other domestic 
supplies which are now being drawn upon, 
and will so much sooner bring the day when 
the owners of these immense concentrated 
holdings will be in a position to exact what- 
ever price they choose to ask. 

Bearing in mind the advance of lumber 
values in recent years, one does not need to 
wonder at the confidence of Mr. Hines that, 
with proper precautions for the future, there 
would be a continuation of the rise which 
would justify a generous investment in “ the 
right kind of a Senator” at a critical time! 


HOW OUR TARIFFS ARE MADE 


Needing such a Senator, the head of the 
lumber lobby is credited with having boasted 
that he bought one for a hundred thousand 
dollars. But of course one Senator does not 
make a tariff bill. If the lumber trust con- 
tributes a few Senators, it then has a stake 
in the game. It can sit down with the sugar 
trust, the glass trust, the oil trust, the glu- 
cose trust, the rubber trust, the smelting 
trust, and all the other protected powers, and 
figure on the slice each particular interest is 
to get. If the sum total of representatives 
of the different interests is sufficient to con- 
trol Congress, the interests can make the 
tariff, and make it to suit themselves. 

That is just exactly what they did, as to 
various important schedules, in 1909. It is 
what they did in 1897, when the Dingley 
Bill was made. It is what they have done, 
to a greater or less extent, in all the recent 
revisions. ; 

To say this assumes no purpose of con- 
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demning the protective policy. That policy 
I am not now discussing. Personally, I have 
no question that this is a protection coun- 
try; that a majority of the people—a ma- 
jority which is probably increasing from 
year to year—strongly favor a proper and 
ample degree of protection. But the Lori- 
mer case justifies us in wondering whether 
the country gets just what it wants, when 
particular tariff schedules are made by men 
able to believe that their public duty was 
consistent with voting to keep Lorimer in 
the Senate. 

The lumber trust, it is true, got what it 
wanted in the tariff of 1909. So did the 
sugar trust. There was a determined fight 
to reduce the outrageous burden which is 
imposed upon the American people in order 
that the sugar trust may earn excessive prof- 
its. The fight failed—failed because the 
champions of the various interests stood to- 
gether. The lumber Senators stood with the 
sugar Senators in favor of a high duty on 
sugar; the sugar Senators stood with the 
lumber Senators in favor of a high duty on 
lumber. 

The rubber trust wanted the duty on man- 
ufactured rubber goods increased. The 
Senators who had espoused the cause of lead, 
of zinc, of lumber, of wool, of hides, of pa- 
per, or of some other special interest, all 
stood together to push along the good little 
thing that the rubber trust wanted ; and the 
rubber trust won. It would be possible to 
enumerate many such cases. The text of the 
last tariff law, studied in connection with 
the reports of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the debates in Congress, will pro- 
vide a long array of illustrations. 


THE KEYSTONE OF THE TARIFF ARCH 


In the very beginning of the struggle over 
the cotton and woolen schedules, Senator 
Aldrich frankly declared that the woolen 
tariff was the keystone of the arch of pro- 
tection, and that if it tumbled, the entire 
structure must fall. What do you think he 
meant by that remarkable statement ? 

I do not believe that his real meaning was 
properly appreciated by the country. Ia 
the last analysis his words mean—they can 
mean nothing else—that there were in the 
Senate a group of wool Senators—that is, 
Senators whose concern about maintaining a 
high tariff on wool was paramount to any 
other consideration in making a tariff bill. 
These men would stand for high duties on 
other things if, in return, they were permitted 
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to preserve their high duty on wool. But if 
the high duty on wool were to be taken away 
from them, then these men would desert the 
high protection combination, its phalanx 
would be broken, it would be unable to mus- 
ter the necessary majority for the other 
schedules in the bill, and the arch of pro- 
tection would fall. 

It is easy enough to understand how the 
method of making a tariff by exchange of 
benefits among interests powerful enough to 
be strongly represented in Congress is high- 
ly advantageous to these interests; but how 
about the people? Who represents them in 
this cheerful process of dividing the raiment 
among the great combinations? 

It would be misleading to convey the im- 
pression that the tariff is the only legislative 
subject over which this kind of dealing and 
dickering takes place. Quite the contrary. 
Practically all important legislation is dom- 
inated, or largely influenced, by the same 
conditions. The tariff has nothing to do, 
directly, with transportation; but when you 
study the classifications of statesmen in 
Washington, and analyze their work, you 
will discover that the “railroad Senators” 
and the “railroad Congressmen ” commonly 
cooperate with those advocates of high pro- 
tective duties who are recognized as the 
spokesmen of particular interests. 


A SERIES OF DEADLY PARALLELS 


Likewise, the protective tariff has no im- 
mediate relationship to the question of ship 
subsidies; but if you will study a roll-call 
of Senate or House on a subsidy measure, 
you will be impressed with the fact that it 
affords a very close parallel to the align- 
ment of votes on railroad legislation or tar- 
iff propositions. 

And so on through the list. Take such a 
purely human subject as employers’ liability 
legislation, designed to insure to working 
men the right to recover damages on account 
of injuries sustained in the course of their 
employment. You will find that it required 
a struggle of many years, between popular 
interests and special interests, before an em- 
ployers’ liability measure could be written 
into the national statutes. And if you go 
back to the roll-calls, you will be impressed 
with the coincidence that about the same 
force which lines up in favor of the sugar 
trust’s sugar schedule, or the rubber trust’s 
rubber schedule, lines up against an em- 
ployers’ liability bill. 

Come down to the thoroughly modern 
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issue of conservation. Here you will find 
that those public men who sneeringly tell 
you that this conservation business is most- 
ly academic ; that there is a good deal more 
conversation about it than conservation; 
that at best it is very largely buncombe— 
you will find that those statesmen of this 
cynical class are very generally the same 
ones whom you discovered voting for the 
trust tariff schedules and for subsidies to 
ocean shipping, and voting against employ- 
ers’ liability measures and the regulation of 
corporations. 

In short, because of this log-rolling meth- 
od, this system of cooperation among selfish 
forces, you discover the whole personnel of 
the public service divided into two fairly 
defined groups. In one of these are the 
people who believe, perhaps sincerely, that 
the way to legislate for all the people is to 
legislate for all the “interests.” In the other 
you find those who believe that all the peo- 
ple should get first thought, and that any 
subdivision of the people should be of sec- 
ondary concern. 

Incidentally, if you care to pursue your 
analysis far enough, you will discover that 
those statesmen who sympathize with the 
Senatorial aspirations of such men as Will- 
iam Lorimer, and who vote to retain Lori- 
mer in his seat, are mostly aligned with the 
side that believes in serving the interests first 
and the people afterward. Opposed to re- 
taining Lorimer, you will find, for the most 
part, those who believe in serving the people 
first and the interests afterward. 

This is no mere coincidence. It is the in- 
evitable result of the legislative system that 
has been growing up for many years. That 
system, in turn, is an incident of the po- 
litical division of the community into two 
rigidly aligned parties, both dependent upon 
the favor of men who contribute campaign 
funds. You cannot win political campaigns 
without money, and without those tremen- 
dous influences which powerful business ag- 
gregations are able to wield. 


THE PUBLIC MUST SHARE THE BLAME 


For the domination of politics and legis- 
lation by other interests than those of the 
whole public, the people are themselves 
largely to blame. The people of Illinois are 
to blame for William Lorimer; for the dis- 
grace which the Lorimer episode has brought 
to State and nation. But if we accept the 
injunction to “let him that is without sin 
cast the first stone,” not many communities 
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will be found exercising themselves in the 
amiable occupation of heaving rocks toward 
Illinois. 

The Lorimer affair has given the nation 
a timely and cencrete illustration of the evil 
that results from business control of public 
affairs. It has specially directed attention 
to the necessity for popular election of 
United States Senators. 

So long as the State Legislatures choose 
our Senators, we are in danger of getting 
more and more Lorimers. This is not only 
unfortunate for the Federal government, but 
it is thoroughly demoralizing to the State 
governments. A Legislature which can be 
corrupt in the matter of choosing a Senator, 
a Legislature which is chosen by the influ- 
ences that want to exact from it the selection 
of an undesirable Senator, is likely to be a 
poor Legislature for the State which it mis- 
represents. 

Altogether too often, the business of elect- 
ing a United States Senator overshadows 
every other consideration that is before the 
lawmakers of a State. The way to eman- 
cipate Legislatures and to redeem the Senate 
is to have Senators elected directly by the 
people of the States, without the interposi- 
tion of the Legislature. 

Recent events at Washington have pro- 
vided a gratifying justification for the hope 
that the scandal of the Lorimer case will 
prove a blessing in disguise. It has brought 
these questions home to the whole people 
with a force that never before was put 
behind them. 

At the time of writing, there is every rea- 
son to believe that the constitutional amend- 
ment providing for popular election of Sen- 
ators will be submitted to the States before 
the close of the present Congressional ses- 
sion. That it will be ratified by the neces- 
sary three-fourths majority of the States is 
hardly open to serious question. Two years 
ago there was room for very grave uncer- 
tainty whether ratification would be forth- 
coming. To-day, with the thought of the 
Lorimer case in its mind, and the stench of 
the Springfield affair in its nostrils, the 
American public is determined as it never 
was before to have done with such things, to 
end the condition which makes them pos- 
sible. 

This means that the direct election of Sen- 
ators will carry; and with it, a long step will 
have been taken toward the restoration of 
real governmental control to the hands of 
the people. 
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A WORD ABOUT THIS DEPARTMENT 


UR publishing experience, now covering a fairly long span, has taught us to 

() regard the “department” with great distrust. It seems to be the natural bent 

of amateurs in publishing, and of many who in years have gone far beyond 

the amateur stage, to load a publication with “departments.” Theoretically, this is a 

good thing to do. Nothing, perhaps, would suit readers so well as a generously and 

wisely departmentized periodical, providing the departments were maintained at a 
uniformly high standard of excellence. 

It is just here that the department in newspapers and periodicals falls down. 
Uniform excellence, or even a high standard of excellence, does not happen every day 
in the newspaper, and is not apt to happen in every issue of a weekly or monthly 
periodical. 

We have pretty well run the gantlet of department journalism in more than a 
quarter of a century of active work in the field, and have now reached a point where 
the department scheme in our daily and monthly issues is well-nigh eliminated. 

So it is with misgivings that we venture the experiment of an editorial section in 
MunNseEy’s Macazine. But without some corner of the publication where the manage- 
ment can speak directly to you, our readers, we are strangers to you, and this is not 
as it should be. For the readers to get the most out of the magazine, and for the 
editors to get the most inspiration from the readers, each must feel an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the other. The editorial is clearly an expression of the magazine 
itself, of the brain that directs it and gives to it vital, human qualities. 

It is a fact that almost all the articles in a magazine are inspired by the manage- 
ment, but as they are written by others, and appear under the names of the writers, 
they are, in a sense, things apart from the magazine’s own self. That is to say, while 
the magazine is responsible for them, while the magazine presents them to the public, 
they seem to be an outside product. There is too little of the intimate association of 
the magazine, the expression of the magazine, conveyed to the reader as he peruses 
them. He unconsciously sees the writer, rather than the magazine, and is listening to 
the writer, not to the magazine. 

This is not the truth of the matter, because it is the magazine that selects the 
theme and directs its treatment. But we must, as a matter of course, always have 
articles, for an entire magazine—all that part except fiction—could not well be handled 
in editorial form. 

So it is to give expression to certain thoughts as from the magazine itself that we 
are introducing this editorial section. If we do not make a success of it, it will be 
discontinued. We shall not inflict upon you a dead-wood, perfunctory editorial de- 
partment, and do it very long. It will take a little time to get into the swing of the 
thing, to get acquainted with you, so that we can talk naturally and intimately with 
you rather than in a stilted, essay style. The essay style of writing doesn’t get any- 
where. There is no human contact in it. 

In the earlier days of MuNsEy’s Macazine, and until perhaps half a dozen years 
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ago, Mr. Munsey used to keep in tolerably close touch with our readers in his personal 
talks, covering sometimes an editorial expression, and sometimes the business end of 
the conduct of this magazine or of our other publishing interests. They were always 
informal talks, but they served to bring reader and publisher closer together, to estab- 
lish between them an intimacy which, we believe, enhanced the magazine’s value to 
the reader. And they were, as well, an inspiration to the management in better inter- 
preting the reader’s ‘taste and wishes. 

This editorial section, covering seriously, as it will, in a measure, the virile, worth- 
while thoughts of the day, will, at the same time, aim to express them in an intimate, 
personal way—less personal, perhaps, than Mr. Munsey’s former talks, but as nearly 
in the same vein as the themes and scope of the department will permit. 





DON’T FORGET THE NINETY-FIVE MILLIONS 


“NINANCIAL America is pessimistic. It is always pessimistic when the security 
is market is flat, and when money is loaning at low rates, as it is at the present 
time. The banks all over the country are overloaded with money for which 

there is comparatively little demand. 

This signifies that business is dull, and, as a matter of fact, business is dull. 
But it is not so dull that we need lose our sense of balance and accept to-day’s measure- 
ment of activity as the average measurement for the year 1911. We might as well 
accept the measure of sunshine in January as the average measure of sunshine through- 
out the year. 

The American temperament is one of extremes. We are not middle - ground 
people. It is either too hot or too cold with us, too much politics or too little politics, 
too much conservatism or too much radicalism, too much business or too little, too much 
demand for money or too little demand; and whichever mood we are in, we have a 
bad case of it. 

Just now it is pessimism, awful pessimism. A leading tariff advocate said to us 
with solemn face, a day or two ago, that not over forty-five per cent of the capacity 
of the industries of the country was now running. He seemed to feel as if this state 
of things was indicative of our industrial situation for the year 1911. The men listen- 
ing to him nodded assent, and by various remarks added somberness to the picture. 

Such a picture has no perspective, no imagination, no analytical accuracy. It 
does not take into account the ninety-five millions of our people—does not take into 
account the fact that they must be fed, housed, clothed, shod, transported, and enter- 
tained. It is a one-sided picture, a foolish, bilious picture. 

The fact is that the year 1911 will call for an average output of our tetaies of 
not less than eighty per cent of their capacity. This statement does not necessarily 
refer to steel, or to shoes, or to sugar, or to bricks. It means the average of all our 
manufacturing industries, and with an average output of eighty per cent of our capacity 
we are not so badly off. 

On the contrary, we are pretty well off, perhaps better off than we should be with 

a larger output, because the smaller output means economy, and rational economy is a 
good deal better for us than lavish expenditures. 
. Moreover, we must not lose sight of the enormous yield of the soil in this vast 
country of ours, covering so many kinds of crops under different weather and tempera- 
ture conditions—so many kinds of crops and fruits. The present indications favor a 
very big yield of the soil this year, perhaps bumper crops. Whether we get bumper 
crops or not, we are sure to get an enormous aggregate crop. 

If we have a drought in one section, we are pretty sure to have sufficient rain in 
another; when we have a bad wheat crop, we may have a big corn crop. The weather 
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conditions this spring have been ideal for an enormous fruit yield, and at this writing 
the crop conditions all over the country, including cotton and everything else, are most 
favorable. The acreage, too, promises to be much greater than in any previous year. 

These great crop yields call for an enormous supply of labor and for tremendous 
railroad facilities, ever increasing facilities, to handle the greater yield of the soil, and 
to furnish adequate railroad service for our increasing population—an increase approach- 
ing two millions of people a year. 

Hope, courage, self-reliance, a belief in our country and in the great force and 
common sense of our people, will mean better business for us all, greater universal 
prosperity. Nothing is more insidious than the wail of hard times. It penetrates to 
all communities, weakening our courage and paralyzing our industries. 

With money so cheap, the industry that has credit to borrow it would do well to 
keep on with its work. Standard goods manufactured under favorable conditions, and 
at lowest cost, will always have a market in this great country, which offers the fairest 
markets in the world. No race on earth lives so well, consumes so much. 

Many manufacturers are deterred, no doubt, by the fear of tariff-smashing, but it 
is a pretty safe conclusion that the party controlling the newly elected House of Repre- 
sentatives is not going to jeopardize its chances of national success next year by ex- 
travagant tariff agitation. Besides, it can do no more than agitate and pass bills in 
its own body. With a Republican Senate and a Republican President, no destructive 
tariff legislation can be enacted. 

Wall Street has a very subtile and far-reaching influence on the whole country. 
If Wall Street is optimistic, speculation active, prices going higher and higher, the whole 
country suddenly talks optimism and plunges into activity. If Wall Street is dull, 
depressed, and enveloped in gloom, that same gloom gradually sweeps from ocean to 
ocean. 

Wall Street is the most mercurial spot on earth. It changes its attitude in a day, 
sometimes in an hour. Our industries cannot change so rapidly. We should do well 
to think ahead—to think of the ninety-five million consumers, and square ourselves to 
their necessities, rather than to the idiosyncrasies of Wall Street. There is every reason 
why we should have courage, why we should have optimism. Let us have it! 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


HE political situation is badly mixed. It is bigger in uncertainties than at any 
time in half a century. The old theories are giving way to the new, and in 
both parties alike the progressives are in the saddle. 

The Republican party, from the time of its formation, has been practically a unit, 
and the Democratic party, during this same period, with the exception of Mr. Bryan’s 
campaigns, has been about as closely knit together. In Mr. Bryan’s first candidacy for 
the office of President, there was a sharp defection among the conservatives of the 
Democratic party, and particularly with the men closely identified with financial and 
corporate interests. 

This defection was conspicuously less in Mr. Bryan’s last candidacy. There were 
two well-founded reasons for this lesser opposition, the one being his virtual aban- 
donment of his silver theories, and the other the great accession to the ranks of the 
progressives during the eight years intervening between his second and third campaigns. 

In 1872 it was thought that Greeley would take many Republicans over into the 
opposite camp, and again in 1884, when Blaine was nominated, there was dissension, 
but in neither case was the strength of the party vote seriously affected. With these 
slight exceptions, the Republican party, throughout its history, has presented a solid 
front, voting practically its entire numerical strength. 
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But this solid organization no longer exists. The G. O. P. is to-day divided into 
two camps, the conservatives and the progressives, and, as a matter of fact, there are two 
distinct wings to the progressives, making actually three divisions of the party. 

The conservatives are the men who cling fast to what we have been and to what 
we are. They are opposed, on general principles, or from financial or other consid- 
erations, to all theories of progress. This camp includes the older men of the party 
and the moneyed and corporate interests of the party. As a rule, men well advanced 
in years are conservative. They prefer that which they have, rather than to take chances 
with the new and untried. Their days of pioneering are over. Pioneering is the work 
of youth, of courage, of ambition, and daring. 

The great banking interests and the great corporate interests have a mighty good 
grip on the earth generally, and oppose, in solid front, any innovations that might work 
to their disadvantage. The old system has served them well; the new might serve better 
the people. 

There is perhaps twenty-five per cent of the Republican party in the conservative 
camp, the other seventy-five per cent being progressives of one degree or another. The 
two camps of the progressives, the conservative progressives and the radical progressives, 
are as far apart as are the conservatives and the conservative progressives. 

The Democratic party is divided in much the same way, with its camps of con- 
servatives, conservative progressives, and radical progressives. 

From two-thirds to three-fourths of the voters of the country are progressives of 
one party or the other. And the percentage of progressives in the Democratic and 
Republican parties cannot differ very widely, though it looks as if the insurgency of 
the last two years in the Republican party has resulted in taking away from the con- 
servative ranks a somewhat larger percentage of Republicans than has yet broken from 
the conservative ranks of the Democratic party. But it is probable that this difference 
is not sufficiently great to be of any considerable consequence in the political fortunes 
of next year’s Presidential contest. ; 

It is clear that Mr. Bryan is still a powerful force in the Democratic party, perhaps 
a dominating force. This does not necessarily mean that he himself will be a Presiden- 
tial candidate next year, but it does indicate that the Democratic standard-bearer will 
not be a conservative. That he will be a progressive, either a conservative progressive 
or a radical progressive, is practically certain. 

A similar prediction concerning the Republican party, if it can get together and 
agree upon a candidate, is a safe one. The conservative faction is too small to swing 
the balance of the party. It will be compelled to cooperate with the progressives, or 
will have to run its own candidate independently of them. In this event, the conserva- 
tive candidate might get a small fraction of the extreme conservative vote of the Demo- 
cratic party. 

It is reasonable to assume, however, that the Democratic party in next year’s cam- 
paign will work together practically as a unit, unless by some miraculous chance the 
party should nominate an extreme conservative. In this case, and with an emphatic 
progressive as a Republican candidate, there would come a bigger break in the Demo- 
cratic ranks than has been seen in more than half a century. 

Likewise, with a conservative as a Republican candidate, and a progressive as a 
Democratic candidate, a very large percentage of the Republican vote would go over 
to the Democratic candidate, unless the progressive wing of the Republican party put 
a candidate of its own in nomination. 

As a matter of fact, the progressives of both parties, apparently, are much of the 
same way of thinking. That is to say, the conservative progressives of each party 
occupy practically the same ground, as is also the case with the radical progressives of 
each party, the main difference between them being inherited allegiance to the party flag. 

The situation is badly complicated, with the Republicans, by the antagonism of 
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the insurgent progressives against Mr. Taft, and Mr. Taft will probably be able to 
command a renomination. If the insurgents continue in their present frame of mind, it 
is difficult to conclude just what will result if he becomes the nominee of the party. 
It is right here, on the question of his renomination and its consequences, that the 
greatest uncertainty exists in connection with the whole matter of Presidential prob- 
abilities or possibilities for next year. His nomination might cause so wide a break 
that another candidate would be put in the field by the progressives of the Republican 
party. 

But changes come about rapidly in the political world. Before next year’s conven- 
tion is called, Mr. Taft may have become the popular candidate of the insurgents. 
He is a pretty progressive man, whether a so-called progressive or not. It is probable 
that he would be acceptable to the extreme conservatives, but just how he will stand 
with the progressives, the insurgent wing of the progressives in particular, is a matter 
of speculation on which, just now, there is not very much light. 

His vigorous advocacy of Canadian reciprocity will perhaps estrange many farmers 
who are bitter against the measure. If the bill becomes a law, will Mr. Taft gain 
enough support from the opposing party, among men who are strong believers in reci- 
procity, to offset the rebellion among the farmers of his own party? Even if the bill 
should fail, would he stand any better with the farmers? Would their present feeling 
disappear before next year’s elections? 

The inevitable conclusion to which this discussion points is that the next President 
will be a progressive—either a Democratic or a Republican progressive. There is little 
chance that he will be an extreme conservative, and the indications favor a middle- 
ground man—that is, a conservative progressive, rather than a radical progressive. 

So far as concerns the Republican party, it is safe to conclude that if a radical 
progressive should be nominated, he would not command a full percentage of the 
Eastern vote, or anything like a full percentage. 





THE CAMORRA AND THE CAMERA 


NE of the most difficult of moral exercises is to gain a clear perception of crime. 
() The women who send flowers to a picturesque murderer are not so abnormally 

sentimental as we like to think them. For the clothes and the manner give a 
standing to viciousness, as well as a presence to the individual. War is merely a sort 
of homicide @ la mode, and murder, if it touch romance, is all too apt to take the 
aspect of a star’s peccadillo. 

At Viterbo, in Italy, the government is engaged in a historic effort to stamp out 
the Camorra. All the evidence tends to show that this famous secret society is a 
corporation of crime. Its patriotic origin has been léng since lost in a sordid practise. 
No theft has been too petty, no assassination too brutal, to serve its ends. It is founded 
on fear and sustained by perjury. Yet because of its oath-bound mystery, by reason 
of its more or less respectable affiliations, and, more than all, perhaps, because of its 
virtuous pretensions, its hour of trial finds it a ready sympathy. In proportion as the 
legal theater in which it battles for existence is cut with the spot-light, the Camorra is 
strengthened as it suffers. , 

A hundred prisoners in a cage—with a separate cage for the state’s witness—a 
judge who adjourns the sittings whenever the interruptions become too vociferous, crim- 
inals who vary their protests against the evidence from howlings and maledictions to 
the hurling of glass eyes on the floor—all these things look and sound strange to 
Americans. But do they reflect more than a mere national color? Are they different 
in their fervent Latinism from our own colder but equally sentimental attitude toward 
a justice too often refined into an abstraction? 
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The Camorrist who interrupts his trial by indulging in a sort of “cross of gold” 
oratory from his iron cage is, at any rate, in a cage. Our own individual Camorrists, 
temporarily caged, are all too apt to walk forth prosperously into vaudeville. Our 
own philosophers of a criminal privilege are all too apt, not only to shout at the court, 
but to preach to the public. Like the sympathetic Italian peasants at Viterbo, we are 
all too prone to overlook the feathers on their chops for the unction with which they 
wag a pious tail. 

Let it be remembered that the Camorrists have their point of view. ‘They are 
merely partial to their own disease. They are afflicted with the common self-delusion 
of a peculiar virtue in a personal failing. 

So that it be the victim is buried, or the theft sufficiently indirect, or the fraud 
veneered with sophistry, the criminal with an idea seems to have little difficulty in com- 
municating the melodrama of his pose to a public more willing to weep for bathos 
than even to convict on rumor. Before yielding to the temptation to laugh at the farce 
of Viterbo, it would be well for all of us to think to what extent our own sympathies 
for a literary Raffles are carried in real life to a charmed support of the genius who 
sins with an air and carries his crimes like a devil and a gentleman! 


MR. HARRIMAN AND OVERWORK 


C. STUBBS, director of traffic of the Harriman lines, and one of the ablest op- 
erating men in the railroad business, has announced that he will retire on his 
e sixty-fifth birthday, which comes in May of next year. He has bought a home 
at Ashland, Ohio, his native town, where he expects to live peacefully for the 
rest of his life. 

This is not a particularly original or startling thing to do, for men retire every 
day. But Mr. Stubbs is sound and healthy, and, so far as it is humanly possible to 
predict, still has years of useful service in him. He chooses to let go the reins because 
he has had a tragic and intimate object-lesson on the subject of work and worry. He 
summed it up in this way: 

“Thinking in bed killed Harriman. He worked all day and thought out his 
problems at night.” 

Mr. Stubbs not only diagnosed Mr. Harriman’s case very compactly and accu- 
rately, but likewise put his finger on the weakest place in our national temperament. 
The “thinking in bed” habit is full brother to worry, and both are by-products of 
our consuming business life. As a nation, we never know when to quit, and the result 
is that we are the most nervous people in the world. Mr. Harriman once declared that 
he would retire when he became sixty, but he went beyond that mile-post. Death 
caught him still bound to the wheel of his masterful ambition. 

Men of the Harriman type, as a rule, scorn all suggestions of the apple-and-milk 
diet, and seem to prefer the pace that leads to early death. Their wealth spells power. 
Power begets desire for more power, and this, in turn, means the crowding of all phys- 
ical and mental sail. The mills of money grind fast and are relentless. 

Most of these men have a foolish theory that they are indispensable, and for this 
reason hold on to the last breath. But no man is so. The march of the Harriman 
empire continues, although its overlord is no more. So with every great enterprise that 
has cost a life of achievement. 

The trouble with the empire-builders and their strenuous brothers of lesser sphere 
is that they never learn how to play. When they realize this deficiency, they invariably 
begin to spend a lot of money, as if mere expenditure could develop a trait that is 
as instinctive as the faith of childhood. The ability to relax cannot be bought; it comes 


from within. 
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A week’s loaf in old clothes in a simple and secluded bungalow in the mountains 
or by the sea is of greater benefit than a cruise on a palatial yacht that is bound to 
the market by wireless. Mr. Harriman had a yacht, which he used occasionally. He 
would dash out of New York and spend a night at sea, but he would toss about in his 
cabin, worrying about what the morrow would bring forth. He had all the properties 
for relaxation, but did not know how to relax. He paid the penalty; and his case was 
typical. 

Knowledge of the hygiene of eating is very useful, for it promotes human effi- 
ciency and longevity. But better than all the food formulas are clean, healthy, whole- 
some diversion, the power to laugh full-heartedly, the liking for a little frivolity and 
much play. In these things you will find nature’s best restorers, her cheapest antidotes 
for the ravages of overwork and worry. 





A CONSERVATION THAT CONSERVES 


\ ) 7 E have all heard much about conservation these past few years, but, as a 
matter of fact, the best kind of conservation has almost been overlooked. 
It is a fine and patriotic thing to say “ Woodman, spare that tree,” but how 

many of us have been suggesting, “Friend, save that penny” ? 

One person out of every hundred—and this is perhaps a too generous estimate— 
realizes the value of saving. The rest race along, swept by the high tide of over- 
extension and extravagance which is the mood of the times, feeling a profound con- 
tempt for the “small things.” Yet when you come to analyze matters, you find that 
the despised penny is the very basis of all wealth, the corner-stone of all fortunes. 

Most people believe that there is some sort of magic about money-making. They 
look at vast accumulations of capital with awe, sometimes with suspicion, always with 
the idea that some uncanny power has been invoked to create them. No delusion is 
greater. Save for those fortunate sons and heirs who, as the saying goes, “made a 
judicious choice of parents,” no man ever became rich save by hard work and by the 
realization, at an early age, of the value of thrift. This is the formula of every self- 
made man. He saved his pennies, and then, when the dollars came along, he knew 
how to keep them. That wise old gentleman, Benjamin Franklin,. summed it up in a 
dozen words when he said: 


Money makes moncy, and the money that money makes, makes more money. 


This is the basis of all investment, which simply consists of putting money out 
to work so that it will earn more. Inert wealth never accomplishes anything—save, 
perhaps, to create pleasant and reassuring thoughts in the mind of its unenterprising 
owner. 

Unfortunately, most of us would rather spend than save. Yet saving does not 
mean self-denial. It is another form of insurance, and you need not die to reap its 
benefits. » It is the best sort of old-age pension that you can establish for yourself. 

Despite our constant friend, the high cost of living, and despite the ever-present 
lure of the “get-rich-quick” scheme, there never was a time when the machinery for 
the safeguarding of savings was so well organized or so accessible to the average man 
or woman. Banking by mail has brought the deposit account to the front door of 
the homesteader in Oregon. There is no reason why any one should lose money. by 
putting it out to work. 

Many people never have any money because they don’t know how to start saving. 
Many lack the moral courage to take such a step. They forget that you can begin 
a savings account with a dime. The whole art lies in making a beginning. This 
achieved, to quote a clever advertising phrase, it is easy to “get the habit.” The French 
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have mastered this art; with them thrift has become a national trait. Their children 
are taught the value of saving with the alphabet. 

The State of Massachusetts has made a wholesome start by teaching savings-bank 
insurance in the public schools. Other States might well inaugurate courses in saving. 
The school savings-bank was a step in the right direction, but apparently it has not 
been widely extended. 

Still more important than all this is the instruction that you can give yourself in 
the lesson of real conservation, which conserves both life and happiness, and which 
is best found in a competency. It begins with the penny. 





THE SWEET GIRL GRADUATE 


a HE poet has asked, with a certain amount of melodious wonder, what would 

a happen “if June should come without the rose.” Of course, the answer, in 

the plain speech of the marts and fields, is that rhubarb makes better pies. If 

he wished to strike high C on the harpsichord of awe and fear, he should have specu- 

lated as to the consequences if June should come without Geraldine, in an extra flounce, 
standing where the brook and river meet. 

Known to the world of trite allusions as the Sweet Girl Graduate, she is blowing 
farewell kisses to the fount of knowledge. She has drained it almost dry. If a few 
April tears trickle over the June roses of her cheeks, it is because it saddens her to 
think what a scanty remnant of learning she has left for the little pitchers that are to 
come behind. : 

The bib she wears is not a bib. She would be grieved to have you think so. 
It is a jabot for grown-ups. If the institution from which she is waving farewell to 
her salad days is one where “the temperament of each pupil is carefully studied,” 
the costume she wears is a mortar-board and gown—not the armor and helmet worn 
by the Black Knight in that lovely “Ivanhoe.” If the scene is the village high school, 
she is a vision of dimpled wisdom in lace and tulle. 

She finds it disconcerting to face the multitude from the country round about, 
gathered now in the assembly hall where Horatius held the bridge and the Soldier of 
the Legion slowly bled to death on so many Friday afternoons. She had never dreamed 
that she could tremble so at the sight of her sisters and her cousins and her aunts. 
Also, it feels odd to be wearing her hair “done up.” But she has thought deeply on 
the problem of life. With bold and original strokes she has set down some mature 
opinions of this vale of tears—with slight assistance from Louisa Alcott and Palgrave’s 
“Golden Treasury.” Comes the trembling confession that she is 

Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet. 

The lazy June breeze sighs among the swinging limbs where the stamping horses 
are tied. Through the open windows the bees drone in, freighted with fragrance from 
the clover-fields. A slight fault in the major premise leaves it uncertain whether, in 
her ripe opinion, a woman should marry at eighteen or wait until after Easter. At all 
events, there is no doubt in her mind that— 


Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 


Ah, puss in satin slippers! Prim little Geraldine, whose scented essay on the big 
world-riddle is fitly tied with baby blue! It is the open season for cynics who flatter 
their own vanity by making game of you; but they swallow hard and look the other 
way when they think how much worldly wisdom they would exchange to be standing 
there with you where the brook and river meet. 
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BY RALPH BERGENGREN 


AUTHOR OF “SPORT CULVER'S WAISTCOAT,” “THE PRISONER TO THE JURY,” ETC, 


HERE there is an office there is 
likely to be an office-boy; and to 
this rule the square, plainly fur- 

nished room which was the only entrance 
from the street to the compound of the Eu- 
reka Diamond Mining Company was no 
exception. 

The compound was the large, high-walled 
enclosure in which the six or eight hundred 
blacks lived during the various periods for 
which they individually contracted to work 
in the mine. White guards policed this en- 
closure, and a detention-room, in which all 
outgoing natives were searched, separated it 
from the office. The high wall was made 
higher by a net fine enough to catch any dia- 
mond that a mine-worker might try to toss 
over it. 

The only other exit from the compound 
entered the mine itself, and every native who 
made that passage must first agree to live at 
least three months within the enclosure. For 
a diamond is both very small and very val- 
uable; and the simplest way to counteract 
the ease with which any one of your work- 
men may conceal a stone is to confine all 
your workmen while they are exposed to 
temptation, and search them carefully before 
letting them out. 

Jimmy, the office-boy, thus spent his 
working hours in the very gate of the com- 
pound. The large, plainly furnished room, 
occupied by the cashier, the bookkeeper, the 
inspector of labor, and their assistants, af- 
forded opportunity for the usual miscella- 
neous duties of office-boys the world over. 
Newly arrived laborers passed through it on 
their way to the voluntary imprisonment of 
the compound. Departing laborers came 
back over the same route, to be paid off and 
released at the end of the period for which 
they had contracted. The floor in places 
was shiny with the polishing of bare feet, 
coming and going. 

To Jimmy—whose parents had drifted to 
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this diamond-seeded part of the world, a 
year before, from somewhere in what his 
present employers vaguely called “the 
States ””—these native workmen were still a 
good deal like an endless performance of 
negro minstrelsy. 

He was a small boy, even for his twelve 
or fourteen years. Like so many office- 
boys, he looked as if he had been born for 
that occupation, and would never grow out 
of it. The cashier, who valued his own 
dignity, called him “ James.” The rest of 
the office—even Miss Wilkins, who played 
the typewriter — named him “Spud,” and 
the general use of this title indicated that 
Jimmy was considered a very small potato. 
Once a week, however, he was conscious of 
possessing a surname, for the pay envelope 
took him seriously and called him “ Mc- 
Carty.” 

Small potato though he might be, Spud 
had his own table near the street door, and 
his own private ambition. Being an office- 
boy, he was naturally familiar with crime 
as its practise and detection are academically 
set down by the authors of that branch of 
juvenile literature which is so notoriously 
frowned upon by parents and guardians. 
He had foreseen possibilities of a literary 
famine in this new country, and secretly 
brought into it two full dollars’ worth of his 
favorite authors; which, at five cents a vol- 
ume, was enough to make quite a noteworthy 
collection. 

The perpetration of crime, however, had 
never personally attracted Spud McCarty. 
He enrolled himself with the forces of de- 
tection; and his great secret ambition was to 
capture a diamond thief. 

This ambition was mightily spurred by 
the knowledge, or at least the belief, that 
every now and then he saw a diamond thief 
without knowing it. For, despite all pre- 
cautions, suspicion was in the air that dia- 
monds leaked out of the compound and were 
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handed over, for ridiculously inadequate 
sums, to the “I. D. B.,” or illicit diamond 
broker. ‘The presence about town of men 
suspected of belonging to this fraternity in- 
dicated their activity, although it fell short 
of legally proving it. 

The morning sun slanted across Jimmy’s 
table, and Jimmy, having nothing better to 
do at the moment, caught its beams in a lit- 
tle oval mirror and sent them wandering to 
various parts of the office. He would have 
liked to send them wandering into the cash- 
ier’s cage, to dazzle that worthy gentleman 
as he bent over his ledger; but Jimmy knew 
better. The cashier was not a person with 
whom you took liberties. Nor was it wise 
to dazzle the inspector, who had his desk 
in the other corner, for, although a good- 
natured man with some understanding of 
office-boys, the inspector was just now en- 
tertaining a visitor, and the moment was not 
propitious. 

The wandering beam flickered an instant 
on the typewriter, but vanished precipitately 
when Miss Wilkins indignantly stopped her 
labors. Then it resumed operations, and 
dazzled the office cat until she woke up and 
changed her position. Then it flashed bold- 
ly in the eyes of the president and officers of 
the company, who, being a group picture, 
merely smiled and looked pleasant. 

Growing bolder, the spot of sunlight 
paused a moment on the bald head of the 
man in tweeds who was talking with the in- 
spector; but that was too risky for more than 
a single delicious second. . It darted away, 
as if terrified by its own daring ; crossed the 
floor, and so passed out through the door 
into the detention-room, where it rested 
briefly on the broad, ebony shoulders of a 
stalwart native, half-clad in a pair of 
trousers. 

As Jimmy well knew, this stalwart speci- 
men of humanity had finished his contract 
period in the mine, had been searched as 
thoroughly as expert examiners could inves- 
tigate a fellow being, and was now about to 
come out into the office. So far as human 
ingenuity could discover, he was free of 
diamonds. 

Jimmy’s ambition, to which this thought 
brought him back sharply, had its practical 
as well as its romantic aspect. To prevent 
the theft of diamonds, and to cast any new 
light on the method by which a stark naked 
man—one of these very men, for example, 
now putting on their clothes in the detention- 
room — could get past the examiners and 
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carry a diamond with him, meant the win- 
ning of a golden opinion in the eyes of the 
management. 

It meant, also, a reward in hard cash. It 
meant—and here Jimmy’s imagination got 
away with him, and lifted him to heights 
superior to business promotion and mere 
money —it meant the transformation of 
Spud, the office-boy, into “ Lynx-Eyed Jim, 
the Diamond Sleuth.”’ 

Jimmy had often pictured this trans- 
formation, which took place only after many 
and terrifying adventures. First, and evi- 
dently most essential, was the actual dis- 
covery of the diamond-thief by some small 
indication visible only to the keen eyes of 
your natural-born detective. It would be a 
clue, not a proof. As the wretched miscreant 
left the office, a slight but muscular figure 
would be close behind him. ‘That would be 
Jimmy, and at the first opportunity he 
would, of course, have to provide himself 
with disguises and weapons. 

Against him the [llicit Diamond Trust 
would employ all its bloody-handed emis- 
saries. Once, perhaps, he would make a 
mistake, and Lynx-Eyed Jim, attacked by 
several powerful ruffians, would be beaten 
senseless, and his body thrown contemptu- 
ously into the nearest pool of deep and 
gloomy water. But the shock would revive 
him. He would be out of that gloomy pool 
in a jiffy, and on the trail more remorse- 
lessly than ever. So at last, in what foul 
den he knew not—but it would certainly 
have a hag at the door to guard it—Lynx- 
Eyed Jim would see the diamond-thief meet 
his employers. Then, and then only, the 
young detective would tear the false beard 
from his face, and, looking calmly along 
the shining barrel of his -trusty  six- 
shooter— 

The visitor in the tweed suit got up slow- 
ly, shook hands lingeringly with the in- 


spector, and drifted out of the office. The 
inspector resumed reading his letters. The 


typewriter clicked industriously. From the 
compound a murmur of voices and the dull 
beating of a native drum penetrated to the 
office. The cashier turned a page of his 
ledger and looked up, as the men who had 
been examined came in from the detention- 
room 

Jimmy, guarding his ambition, always 
looked keenly at a native workman when he 
came to the cashier’s desk on his way out of 
the compound. He had looked keenly at 
several hundred such laborers; but, to tell 
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the truth, he had never become quite certain 
that he could tell one kind of native from 
another. 

Just what kind of a clue he expected to 
discover, he would probably have found it 
difficult to explain, even to himself; but 
older heads and hearts than Jimmy’s get a 
like pleasure out of playing at being heroes 
whose existence they strongly suspect to be 
largely fictional. Jimmy at least believed 
that every now and then one of these depart- 
ing laborers differentiated himself from the 
others by getting past with a diamond. 

The first of the three blacks—as a matter 
of fact, they were all Zulus—got his pay and 
passed out into the street. and the second 
followed. The third stood at the cashier’s 
window. He was a big, harmless-looking 
fellow, flat-footed and flat-nosed, but the 
perpetual scowl which almost concealed his 
eyes gave his face an unpleasant expression, 
and Jimmy decided that he had a sullen 
disposition. 

Still idly playing with the mirror, the boy 
was looking for some new object to illumi- 
nate with his traveling sunbeam. In the 
bright lexicon of office-boys, a sullen dis- 
position means also a natural enemy. The 
scowling black man, leaning his elbows on 
the ledge of the cashier’s window, offered a 
tempting target for immediate monkey- 
shines. His right side was toward Jimmy, 
and the opportunity was too good to be neg- 
lected. The beam of light played experi- 
mentally over the bare black toes of the 
Zulu. The man did not notice it. 

Spud glanced around the office. Every- 
body else was busy. He moved the mir- 
ror, and the beam climbed stealthily up 
the leg of the Zulu’s ragged trousers, past 
the rope that fastened them at his waist, and 
up over the shoulder of his blue flannel shirt, 
until it came to rest just behind his ear. 
Then it advanced to the middle of his 
dusky cheek. 

The boy chuckled, and opened the top 
drawer of his table, to provide a rapid re- 
treat for the mirror when his victim should 
turn and look at him. Then he changed the 
angle ever so slightly. The beam of light 
crossed the man’s cheek and rested squarely 
on his right eye. 

Jimmy could see the white of the eye 
plainly, half hidden by the heavy brows, 
and glittering weirdly in the sudden illumi- 
nation; but with the beam of light full in 
his eye, the Zulu still leaned unconcernedly 
on the ledge of the window. The eye itself 
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remained unwinkingly focused on the cash- 
ier as he counted the money. 

The plain fact beat anything in Jimmy’s 
experience; it beat even the eagle, which he 
had heard could gaze at the sun without 
blinking; it fixed Jimmy in such wonder 
that he forgot that anybody else might be 
looking at him, and kept the beam of light 
glaring straight into the native’s unrespon- 
sive eyeball. 

The inspector happened to glance at him, 
and spoke authoritatively. 

“You’d better put up that looking-glass, 
Spud. That fellow might eat you, if you 
bother him!” 

“But he can’t see,” returned Jimmy. 
“He’s a blind one. I’ve got the light shi- 
ning right into his eyes, and—” 

The inspector was on his feet. Without 
seeming to hurry, he had put himself be- 
tween the street door and the cashier’s win- 
dow. The black at the window had got his 
money. He turned at the sound of the boy’s 
voice, and the beam of light caught him in 
the other eye. 

This time he knew that something had 
happened. He screamed with terror, clap- 
ped his hand over his eye, removed it cau- 
tiously, as if afraid that his sight had been 
burned out by this unexpected flash of 
lightning, and then stood trembling and 
shaking his head in such a childish, puzzled 
way. that Jimmy was conscience - smitten. 
The contrast between the poor black fel- 
low’s big chest and powerful arms, and the 
baby terror that crushed him against the 
cashier’s cage, went to the boy’s heart. He 
put the mirror in the drawer shamefacedly, 
and tried to follow what the inspector was 
saying. 

But the inspector spoke to the Zulu in his 
own tongue, and Spud made nothing of it, 
except that the inspector meant business. 
The Zulu listened, shaking his head, and 
slowly recovering his composure. His eyes 
looked past the white man to the open door- 
way; even Jimmy could see that he was 
vehemently denying something that the in- 
spector had asked of him. 

Everybody else in the office was listening. 
In the compound, the murmur of voices and 
the throbbing of native instruments went on 
monotonously. 

Suddenly Miss Wilkins screamed. The 
Zulu, stuffing his pay into his pocket, had 
made a rush toward the door leading into 
the street. The inspector was between the 
black and the doorway, and the big arm of 
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the native swung in a vicious half-circle, 
with the evident intention of sweeping this 
living obstacle to the other side of the office. 

In one tick of a watch, the quiet, orderly 
room was changed into a bedlam. The gate 
of the cashier’s cage clashed as he threw it 
open. The inspector, stooping low, had 
caught the Zulu just where the knees bend. 
It reminded Jimmy of a football tackle. As 
the two went over, the white man’s voice 
came out of the mix-up. 

“Shut and lock the doors!” it command- 
ed sharply. “Somebody telephone the 
police!” 

The crash of falling bodies put a period 
to the sentence, and there was an instant’s 
silence, broken by a hysterical giggle from 
Miss Wilkins’s corner. Then the doors 
slammed— Jimmy, to his credit, obeyed or- 
ders with the door nearest him—and this 
lively domestic incident was shut up from 
‘outside observation. 

But it went on busily—a grim, panting 
contest that rolled the inspector’s desk 
against the wall and scattered the furniture. 
It was the first fight between grown-up men 
that Spud had ever witnessed, and it gave 
him a new conception of what might happen 
to Lynx-Eyed Jim in the hands of several 
powerful ruffians spurred to do their worst 
by the heartless Illicit Diamond Trust. 

Except for himself, Miss Wilkins, and the 
hookkeeper—who had wisely decided that 
his part of the job was to make use of the 
telephone—it seemed to Jimmy as if the en- 
tire force of the office was trying to capture 
one another as well as the Zulu. Jimmy 
would have liked to help, but flying feet 
kicked him indiscriminately, and he con- 
tented himself with hovering about the field 
of battle at a safe distance. 

And yet it lasted only a couple of minutes. 
Ihe cashier, coming out from his cage, had 
brought a pair of handcuffs with him. Ex- 
perience and superior numbers managed to 
get the wrists of the Zulu together. When 
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the bookkeeper hung up the telephone-re- 
ceiver, the worst was already over. The in- 
spector and the cashier were lifting their 
captive roughly to his feet, his hands man- 
acled, and his expression of ferocity suc- 
ceeded by one of sullen resignation. 

“There!” said the inspector, dusting the 
knees of his trousers. ‘“ Now where’s his 
eye?” 

Well might he ask. The captive’s brows 
still lowered over the place where his eyes 
should have been, but the right socket was 
empty. ; 

“It’s here,” said Miss Wilkins. She was 
still giggling, although not at all as if she 
had found the scene amusing. Near her 
desk an artificial eye lay on the floor and 
stared up at her. She stooped and picked 
it up gingerly. “TI think this must be it,” 
she said. “I never saw one before. Isn’t 
it horrid?” 

“ Humph!” growled the inspector. “Let’s 
look at it. I’ve a suspicion you'll never see 
another just like it.” 

He took the artificial eye from her and 
turned it over. The others crowded around 
him in an excited group. Reversed on his 
broad palm, the false eye lay like a little 
shallow cup; but, as the inspector had hint- 
ed, it was unlike the false eye of ordinary 
experience. For where the ordinary false 
eye would have presented a smooth interior 
surface, the present specimen had been in- 
geniously provided with two little hollows, 
and in each hollow was embedded a dia- 
mond. They were small diamonds, but they 
had a market value. 

For a moment the group around the in- 
spector looked at the twinkling interior of 
the eye without speaking. Then a shrill, 
delighted voice broke the silence. Jimmy 
was standing on a chair to look over the 
heads of the others. 

“Gee!” he exclaimed explosively. “ Cart- 
in’ off diamonds in his eye! And I caught 
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him with me X-ray! 





Hai to the heights that bid me climb, 

Or capped with green, or white with rime! 
Ever they hold out lures of hope 

To lead me on from slope to slope; 

And though when I the crests have won 
There be no meed to seize upon, 

Effort my sure reward shall be, 

The striving and the mastery; 

So, as I journey on with Time, 

I hail the heights that bid me climb! 


Clinton Scollard 
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VIEW OF THE ROCKEFELLER RESIDENCE, FROM THE WEST, SHOWING THE .WISTARIA ’ ARBOR, 
WHICH IS AT THE TOP OF A SERIES OF TERRACES 


POCANTICO HILLS AND ITS 
FINE GARDENS 


A REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT OF AMERICAN LANDSCAPE 


ART 


AT THE COUNTRY HOME OF JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


BY HUGH THOMPSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY VERNON HOWE BAILEY 


some striking evidence of the fact 

that the vision of our American 
multimillionaires is not entirely obscured by 
sordid money-making. The altruistic tend- 
encies of men like Andrew Carnegie, Otto 
H. Kahn, and Henry Phipps, and the pat- 
ronage of art by J. P. Morgan, are well 
known, and many other instances might be 
cited. Yet, so far as the average man’s 


a now and then you encounter 
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knowledge is concerned, John D. Rocke- 
feller, despite his munificent endowment of 
education and scientific research, has not 
hitherto been identified with any large es- 
thetic enterprise. 

As a matter of fact, thanks to the founder 
of the Standard Oil Company, a work has 
just been completed which sets a new stand- 
ard for a certain kind of American achieve- 
ment. It is embodied in a group of gardens 
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THE ORANGERIE, WHICH WAS BUILT SPECIALLY TO HOUSE 





structure. He selected a 
commanding site on the 
brow of a hill that swept 
the river up and down 
for miles. Before the 
roof was on, he felt the 
need of a more consistent 
environment. The estate 
immediately around the 
house had a rugged sim- 
plicity, and, save for a 
rough road that wound 
up to the eminence, had 
scarcely been disturbed 
by man. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s orig- 
inal plan was to have 
a plain stone parapet 
built, behind which he 
could walk sheltered 
from the winds. There 
was a small formal gar- 





MR. ROCKEFELLER'S FRENCH ORANGE-TREES IN WINTER den beside his green- 


which have been created at Pocantico Hills, 
the great Rockefeller estate in Westchester 
County, New York. Three years ago the 
first earth was turned up. At that time, the 
acreage which now blooms in a profusion 
of old-world and new-world garden beauty 
was almost a barren hillside. Although hun- 
dreds of men have been employed at various 
times, not the slightest publicity was given to 
the undertaking. This 


houses, and he expected 
to use these flowers to ornament the ground 
in front of his residence. As he watched the 
house grow, however, he saw more and more 
clearly that it would require a more elaborate 
setting. 

He called in various architects, and 
sought their advice. Among them was Will- 
iam Welles Bosworth, who had made a spe- 
cialty of landscape gardening, and who had 





article and the pictures 
that accompany it af- 
ford, therefore, the first 
glimpse that the public 
gets of it. 

The Pocantico prop- 
erty has long been a 
favorite springtime re- 
treat for Mr. Rockefel- 
ler. The landscape of 
the region has a distinct 
charm. It is hilly and 
wooded, and from the 
heights there is always 
the view of the Hudson 
River. 

For a long time the 
oil magnate lived in a 
simple wooden house, 
which he found on the 
original tract when he 
acquired it. Four years 


2 ; INTERIOR OF THE 
ago he decided to build 


a more comfortable stone HOUSE 








WISTARIA PAVILION-——-THIS PAVILION STANDS IN THE 
CENTER OF THE ARBOR AND COMMANDS VIEWS OF THE 


AND OF THE SERIES OF TERRACES 
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been resident architect of the Pan-American 
Exposition. The moment Mr. Bosworth saw 
the place, he was struck with its immense 
possibilities for original terrace and garden 
treatment. One reason for his enthusiasm 
was the fact that the ground sloped grad- 
ually down toward the Hudson River. 

He laid out a plan for a series of terraces, 
open and enclosed gardens, and waterways, 


POCANTICO HILLS AND ITS FINE GARDENS 
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before him a stretch of land that looked 
something like an inverted oyster-shell, with 
a big maple here and there. 

If you pick out any one general idea be- 
hind the project, it must be termed American 
in its sense of compactness and comfort. 
There are many evidences, however, of Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, and even Japanese 
influence. 





THE .ORANGERIE, FROM THE NORTH-—THIS BUILDING IS SOMEWHAT REMOVED FROM THE MAIN 
GARDEN, AND HAS AN AIR OF DIGNIFIED AND WELL-KEPT ALOOFNESS 


which the owner heartily approved. The 
work was started in the spring of 1907. 
Hundreds of trees had to be transplanted 
from remoté sections of the estate; ton after 
ton of stone was blasted and hauled here and 
there; whole companies of laborers bur- 
rowed into the hill. Although the entire 
area developed scarcely exceeds thirty acres, 
it was a task of huge proportions. 

These gardens cannot be compared with 
any of the famous gardens of Europe, be- 
cause they are literally brand-new. They 
were reared out of the bare ground, just 
as a house is shot up from an excavation. 
When the architect started his work, he had 


The modern American who travels abroad 
and visits the gardens of Europe, remembers 
them just as he remembers the interiors of 
palaces and castles. If he has wealth at his 
command, he brings home pieces of fur- 
niture for his house from London, Paris, 
or Florence, and he may also bring home 
British, French, or Italian seats, vases, and 
statues for his garden. He remembers the 
charm of the shaded lawns and the pic- 
turesque planting of the English landscape, 
and he wants something of that quality on 
his own place. 

In the same way he admires the formal 
walks and borders of the gardens at Ver- 
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A, CORNER OF THE UPPER TERRACE, SHOWING ONE OF THE PERGOLAS, AND THE VIEW OVER 
THE ROCKEFELLER ESTATE AND THE HUDSON RIVER 


sailles, and the hillside terraces of the char- 
acteristic Italian villa. We find all those 
elements here in harmonious unison, each 
one adding beauty to the other, with a con- 


stant note of variety sustaining the interest 


of every part. 
THE IMPOSING ENTRANCI 


Let us now see just how these remarkable 
gardens unfold. As you drive out from 
Tarrytown, you are scarcely prepared for the 
exquisite beauty that is so soon to reveal it- 
self. The road up the hill from the publi 
highway skirts the Kent house, formerly 
occupied by Mr. Rockefeller. As you climb 
higher, vou see a small forest of rhododen- 
drons, with here and there a brook shining 
through. The great peaked roof of the house 
dominates the landscape. . 

Suddenly, at a bend in the road, you come 
upon an imposing yet graceful entrance. In 
front of you is a superb grilled iron gateway, 
Italian in design, and with its shining black 
relieved here and there by a touch of gold 
A high iron fence, of similar detail, sur- 
rounds the place 


Just across the road, and facing the main 
entrance, is a charming exedra fountain of 
marble. This is supplied with water from 
the mouths of three carved stone masks. The 
central. face:is that of a smiling girl; the 
other two are men, one of whom is grin- 
ning, while the other scowls in jealous rage. 
Flanking the fountain are stately marble 
panels, with lovely marble urps. for. top- 
pieces, and marble seats for bases. 

This fountain is on a main axis from the 
principal doorway of his house, so that the 
owner can sit on his front porch and see the 
play of the water through the gates. He 
can reach around to the wall, turn a switch, 
and the fountain will be flooded with light, 
for bulbs are sunk around the rim of the 
basin. 

This is a detail that applies to the whole 
series of improvements. Every waterfall, 
brook, and fountain is electrically equipped, 
and in some instances with colored globes. 
With the road lights glowing in their yellow 
globes, and the Japanese lanterns illumi 
nated, the whole effect is most picturesque 
and striking. This electrical treatment is 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE CENTRAL PAVILION OF THE WISTARIA ARBOR, SHOWING THE ELABORATE 
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practically new in landscape gardening, and 
involved many problems in wiring. 

Passing through the big iron gates, you 
find yourself in a simple forecourt with a 
circular driveway. The lawn is flanked by 
box-trees. Here and there is a bed of 
flowers. 

In order to grasp the plan of the gardens, 
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walk in peace and seclusion, and yet get the 
effect of the spacious open. 

The tea-house to which I have referred is 
one of the most charming details of this par- 
ticular part of the grounds. Outside, it is 
rough native stone; inside, it is white mar- 
ble. The furniture is pure Pompeian in 
style, and is built of bronze and leather. 




















A VISTA INSIDE THE WISTARIA ARBOR 


it will be well to remember that the house 
faces east. A glass-enclosed porch surrounds 
it. Mount this porch, and walk around to 
the south. The moment you turn the corner, 
a view of great beauty bursts upon you. 
Across the closely clipped hedge is a sunk- 
en garden with unadorned grass panels. 
All around are beds of spring flowers. 
Through the center of the garden flows a 
canal, beginning in a cascade that gushes 
out in front of a stone tea-house and ending 
in a monolith fountain. At various points 
in its course the canal plays in the air, and 
bronze fish and frogs lurk in the basins. In 
this enclosed garden Mr. Rockefeller can 


The place is flooded with sunlight. A vis- 
itor may recline on a luxurious couch, and 
through the western windows see the Hud- 
son River and the hills of Rockland County. 
To the south there are stretches of garden, 
and to the east is another detached enclosure, 
known as the morning garden, because it 
catches the early morning sun. It has sim- 
ple grass panels, cool retreats, and at one 
end, surmounting a noble marble column, is 
a bronze Winged Victory. 

From this secluded and fragrant place you 
can step along a flower-embowered walk to 
the tennis-court, sentineled at one end by a 
huge flagstaff set in a red marble base, while 
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at the other end, emerging from a rough 
stone wall, is a drinking fountain with an- 
other mask carved in limestone. This pro- 
vides water for the tennis-players. 

Here, as in all the other fountains on the 
grounds, is a detail well worth mentioning. 
It concerns the drinking apparatus. In- 
stead of the usual faucet, or cock, there is 
some bronze design. In this particular foun- 
tain, the handle is a bug standing on a flow- 
er. On the other side, instead of the con- 
ventional metal cup, there is a leaf hollowed 
out so as to form the receptacle for water. 
It is fastened to a chain, which is attached 
to a bronze monkey clinging to the rocks 
above. 

On each side of the tennis-court are green 
pergolas, vine-clad and cool, affording a re- 
treat from heat and sun. They are equipped 
with comfortable seats and couches. The 
court is on a height, and is therefore swept 
by river breezes. 


THE WILDERNESS BROOK 


As you walk around the court, you hear 
the rush of water, and before you realize it 
you find yourself at the side of a gushing 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE WISTARIA ARBOR FROM 
THE PORCH OF MR. ROCKEFELLER'S RESI- 
DENCE-—-THE ARBOR FORMS REALLY A 
CONTINUATION OF THIS PIAZZA 
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THE JAPANESE TEA-HOUSE, SHOWING THE BAMBOO 
BRIDGE APPROACH AND PART OF THE 
BROOK THAT FLOWS PAST IT 


little stream. It is the Wilderness Brook, 
which winds, gurgles, and splashes over 
rocks, and finally loses itself in a still lake. 
As you seek the source of this merry body of 
water, your path leads you gracefully to a 
deep grotto, apparently made by nature a 
thousand years ago in the side of the hill. 
The opening is flanked by huge boulders, 
and stalactites hang from the roof. The 
water drips from boulder to boulder, ma- 
king a musical fall. 

Skirting this grotto, you follow a path 
that takes you to a great rock above. On 
this stony area, not much more than twenty 
feet square, you find a miniature garden. 
From a dwarf pine swings a Japanese lan- 
tern; in the shade of a fir-tree is a tea-table, 
with comfortable lounging seats all around. 
There is a suggestion of Japan in this hang- 
ing garden. ‘The view is superb, for you get 
the full sweep of the river to the west, and 
the whole range of the gardens all around. 

Lovely as is this spot, the moment you 
turn your head you find inspiration to con- 
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THE WHITE MARBLE GREEK TEMPLE, WHICH CROWNS THE 
CREST OF ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL TERRACES 


OF THE ROCKEFELLER ESTATE 


tinue your wanderings, for another enchant- 
ing vista looms before you. Down a cool, 
almost mysterious grove, you see the gleam- 
ing proportions of a classic Greek temple. 
It rises serene and lovely, an immaculately 
white contrast to the mass of green all 
around. This temple achieves one of the 
great fundamental requirements of architec- 
ture, which is to find at the end of any vista 
something to rivet the attention or to con- 
centrate the interest. 

The Greek temple does even more than 
this. It interprets a rarely beautiful idea, 
and invests that part of the gardens with a 
majestic dignity. It stands on the brow of 
the hill, and gently dominates the whole sec- 
tion. It is bare of ornament on the outside, 





but the interior of the dome is rich- 
ly decorated in gold and blue, and 
in the center of the temple will 
stand a marble statue of some clas- 
sic figure. 


THROUGH THE WISTARIA ARBOR 


When you have skirted the tem- 
ple, you follow, quite naturally and 
unconsciously, a path that leads to 
a long arbor forming the western 
wall of the enclosed garden, which 
I have already described. It is of 
wooden lattice construction, over 
which wistaria trails. In the center 
is a pavilion. Along each side are 
deep boxes filled with flowering 
plants. The whole effect of walk- 
ing down this arbor is that of trail- 
ing through a sunlit maze of purple 
and green. 

This arbor joins the end of the 
western porch of the house, and 
stands at the summit of a group of 
terraces that really form the most 
spectacular feature of the whole 
garden plan. The descent from the 
arbor is so gradual that you scarce- 
ly realize that you have gone down 
more than half a dozen feet, and 
are now on a smooth, green terrace 
known as the Orange-tree Terrace, 
because its principal decoration is 
“ a row of eight magnificent orange- 
y trees. They are among the finest 

“. ever brought to the United States, 
being not less than four hundred 
years old, and rich with fruit and 
blossoms. 

Behind the acquisition of these 
orange-trees is an interesting little 
story. As soon as the plan for the Orange- 
tree Terrace had been approved, the archi- 
tect sent a well-known New York florist to 
France, to get the finest orange-trees obtain- 
able. The architect had in mind a group 
similar to the famous trees in the Orangerie 
at Versailles. 

After long and careful investigation, his 
emissary heard of a collection of eighteen 
trees, which had been removed from an old 
chateau in the southern part of France, and 
which were to be offered at auction in Paris. 
He arranged with the auctioneer that he 
could get as many of the trees as he liked 
for the price paid for the first. 

No little interest was aroused in the sale, 
for the trees were known to be very rare and 
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old. A large crowd assembled, and the bid- 
ding at once became spirited. Finally it nar- 
rowed down to two men—the New Yorker 
and a very animated Frenchman. The price 
soared, and the Frenchman dropped out. 
Then the first tree was knocked down to the 
American, who calmly said: 

“T’ll take the whole lot.” 

The Frenchman was astounded. He had 
supposed that the New Yorker would take 
half a dozen, leaving him the rest. He was 
beside himself with rage, and sought in every 
conceivable way to annul the sale; but 
in vain. It developed that he represented the 
head of the French house of the Rothschilds, 
who had instructed him to get six of the 
trees. Thus Rockefeller was pitted against 
Rothschild in a picturesque transaction far 
removed from the humming marts of trade 
and finance. 

From the Orange-tree Terrace you de- 
scend, once more by an easy and graceful 
incline, to another terrace. Here there is a 
swift contrast. Instead of stately lawn and 
century-old trees, you see the rush of waters 
and get a sort of cool exaltation. In the 
center is a huge rock-rimmed pool, fed by 
gushing jets from a grotesque fountain with 
another of the carved heads. The rim of the 
pool is studded with tiny electric light bulbs, 
and at night, when they are turned on, you 
get the effect of a rainbow. 

This is the swimming-pool, for the use of 
the owner and his guests. At each end of 
the terrace are pergolas which may be used 
as dressing-rooms. 

In front of the terrace, which ends in a 
sort of sheer bluff, is an ancient oil-jar—it 
is merely a coincidence that it is on Mr. 
Rockefeller’s place — one of the many ar- 
tistic importations made by the late Stan- 
ford White. It stands about seventeen feet 
high, and may be easily seen from the decks 
of the Hudson River boats as they pass. 

By this time you wonder where the variety 
is going to end; but it has only begun. As 
you pass behind the old oil-jar, the sound of 
trickling water once more reaches the ear, 
and before long you see the most charming 
of brooks. It gushes out of a huge rock, and 
then races and skips along, around the side 
of the hill, past quaint Japanese stone lan- 
terns that once flanked temple gates, under 
bamboo bridges, through the most alluring 
of water gardens filled with lotos, until you 
are eager to find the end of its course. 

You wander along, charmed by the music 
of the little stream, and by the apparently 
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unceasing novelty of its pathway, until you 
come upon the most beautiful of Japanese 
tea-houses. The brook rushes by it and 
loses itself in the hill. 

The approach to this tea-house is across 
a bamboo bridge. The house itself is a per- 
fect type, with a low roof and a front like 
a tiny temple. Inside are two rooms, fitted 
in the Nippon fashion with cool matting 
and charming panels of silk, embroidered 
with cherry blossoms and views of the sa- 
cred mountain of Fuji. 

Let us now suppose that you have started 
back to the house from the Japanese tea- 
pavilion, and that it has begun to rain. You 
do not have to run, nor need you get wet. 
In a few moments you can reach the foot of 
the Greek temple, and here you will find a 
bronze door opening into a cavern beneath 
it. This was an ingenious idea. The archi- 
tect found it necessary to dig deep for the 
base of the temple, so he decided to convert 
the foundation into a cave. 

It is really a noble room, with a vaulted 
ceiling, supported by splendid columns of 
carved stone. It makes one think of an 
Egyptian temple wherein Aida might have 
strayed. In one wall is a grotto, where a 
fountain plays, and in the center is a mag- 
nificent urn on a marble pedestal. From the 
cavern a tunnel leads under the arbor ter- 
race straight to the house. 

But suppose it is not raining, and that you 
want to get over to the rest of the gardens, 
which means that you would have to take 
your course in a northeastern direction. You 
would pass out of the Japanese tea-house, 
across the bamboo bridge, and up a winding 
path flanked by a forest of rhododendrons. 
You would get a different view of the swim- 
ming-pool and its sparkling water; would 
catch a glimpse of the row of stately orange- 
trees, and in a moment would find yourself 
on a smooth lawn, often used by Mr. Rocke- 
feller as a teeing-place when he practises 
with his golf-clubs. 

Behind it is a charming, intimate little 
garden full of box and begonia, reached 
from the house by a private door in the 
basement. This little garden is called the 
golf garden, because it is the first thing that 
the owner sees when he emerges from his 
home to play golf. 

Only one more detail of this improvement 
remains to be described. You reach it from 
the golf garden. It is the circular garden 
on the north side of the house, which per- 
forms for this end of the structure what the 
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enclosed garden does on the southern side. 
It is really stirrup-shaped. In the center is 
a rich marble fountain, patterned after one 
by Donatello in the Pitti Palace at Flor- 
ence. From his seat at the dining-table, Mr. 
Rockefeller gets a view of this fountain 
through a lane of cypress-trees, and the ef- 
fect is most picturesque. 

On either side of these cypress-trees are 
pergolas which hide the wall, shutting off 
the servants’ entrance. Thus delivery-wa- 
gons can come and go without being seen 
from the gardens or the house. 

In one corner of the circular garden is a 
maze of fir-trees like the celebrated maze at 
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XXX (Continued ) 


ATT had some trouble in finding 
MI Daggancourt, whom he finally ran 
down in a wood-shed behind Mrs. 
O’Brien’s boarding-house. Mrs. O’Brien 
drew the color line more strictly than Mrs. 
Sattane ; hence the wood-shed, and the gen- 
eral effect of shipwreck and desert island, in 
the midst of which poor Victor appeared as 
the only survivor. 

He was sitting on a soap-box, reading, be- 
side a table he had constructed of some old 
lumber. He presented a forlorn picture of 
what human prejudice could accomplish. A 
musty mattress lay in one corner; his toilet 
articles were ranged along a ledge of the 
wall; a plate of broken meat, and a chipped, 
yellow bowl showed his untasted supper. 

He started violently as Matt pushed open 
the door and entered. 

“ Oh,Lord,I took you for the constable!” 
he said, greeting Matt in surprise, and 
laughing constrainedly. “I thought the old 
gentleman had sworn out a warrant for my 
raising a gun to him.” 

“Don’t you worry about that,” returned 
Matt. “He will have something more im- 

* Copyright, 1910, by Lloyd Osbourne, 


in the United States and Great Britain. 
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Hampton Court. At the other end is an old- 
fashioned rose-garden. All around are beds 
of daisies and heliotropes. The whole feel- 
ing of this secluded corner ‘s of shelter from 
wind and heat. 

When you reach this garden you have 
completely circled the house, and yet at every 
step and at every turn you have seen some- 
thing new and fresh. The memory of such 
a trip is that of an exquisite blending of 
color, an almost infinite variety of effect, 
and, at the same time, a sense of real comfort 
and convenience. The whole estate will 
rank among the most notable expressions of 
American skill in the landscape art. 


OF THE WORLD’ 


OSBOURNE 


“ THREE SPEEDS FORWARD,” ETC. 


portant to bother about pretty soon. Victor, 
I’m in an awfully tight place, and you will 
have to help me out again.” 

“I’m always ready to do that, Marse 
Broughton. All I need is to be told how, 
you know.” 

“Victor, I’m going away.” 

“Going away, Marse Broughton? Not 
going away for good?” Daggancourt ex- 
tended his hands appealingly. “I wouldn’t 
do it,” he added, as if to a child. “What's 
the sense of doing that?” 

“T want you to have the tow-wagon in 
front of the garage at half past three o’clock 
this morning—full up—gas, oil, and water. 
Wait till I come, and then we'll go on to 
Fair Oaks—just you and me, mind—no one 
else. At the big gate we shall pick up a 
young lady, and go on as fast as we can to 
Middleborough, where the young lady and 
I will be married, and then take the first 
train for New York.” 

Victor caught his breath. 

“Tt ain’t Miss Marshall you mean?” 

“Yes, it’s Miss Marshall.” 

There was an inherent strain of good 
breeding in Daggancourt. He put no in- 
quisitive questions; he did not try to force 
This story began in the 
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Matt’s confidence; he waited, hoping to re- 
ceive it, and then, detecting Matt’s reluc- 
tance to say anything more, hastened to 
place him at his ease. 

“So that’s how it is!” he exclaimed 
genially. “Well, well, I’m sure I do con- 
gratulate you, and I’m just tickled to death, 
Marse Broughton, just tickled to death! 
Half past three o’clock, you say?” 

“Oh, Victor, what a good chap you are! 
I can never thank you enough. Yes, half 
past three—and of course not a whisper to 
anybody.” 

“You leave it to me, sir.” 

“And for goodness’ sake, don’t over- 
sleep!” 

“Tt wouldn’t be me if I did. If there’s 
any slip up it won’t be my fault; I'll be 
there, all right!” 

“Good night, then; I'll be getting along 
back.” 

“Have you told any one there 
Sattane’s?” 

“Not a soul.” 

Daggancourt’s pleasure at this answer 
was undisguised. 

“They ain’t fit to be trusted,” he said, 
his face wrinkling with satisfaction. “ My, 
won’t they stare to-morrow! ” 

“Excuse my hurrying, Victor; I’m dead 
beat.” 

“Good night, Marse Broughton, I know 
you must be.” 

“Good night!” 

XXXI 

Art half past three they met like conspira- 
tors in the darkness. Matt was carrying his 
suit-case, into which he had crammed the 
better part of his belongings, though he had 
been forced to leave his frock coat and eve- 
ning clothes, together with a great deal more 
that he was less able to spare. But it was 
not a moment for considerations of ward- 
robe; what were a few shirts and a swallow- 
tail to a young Lochinvar? 

He was a very nervous, fidgety Lochinvar, 
and he encircled his steed, otherwise the 
most disreputable-looking of automobiles, 
and planted a kick on each of the tires. But 
they were standing up like Trojans, and 
Victor, moreover, had lashed a couple of 
spare casings to the rear, as well as provi- 
ding himself with some brand-new tubes. 

Yes, Victor had a jack; yes, Victor had 
borrowed a better pump from the big Pierce; 
yes, tire-irons, plugs, extra lugs, and wet 
cells—Victor vouched for them all. Noth- 
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ing remained except to put a match to the 
headlights, and turn her over. 

She caught the spark at the first turn, and 
away they went, traversing the silent streets, 
and rumbling over the bridges at a lively 
pace. Once beyond the town, Victor let her 
have her head, and made the wind whistle 
past their ears as he laid her to it like a 
racer. Fences, woods, and the winding road 
danced before the concentrated glare of the 
reflectors! On either side rose the night, 
walling them in as if they were plunging 
through a deep defile; the engine hummed 
with its rhythm of steel. Then the gates of 
Fair Oaks suddenly darted up, were caught 
and lost again as the brakes ground sullen- 
ly, and the car shivered to a stop. 

There was a sound of voices, of feet run- 
ning, of muffled exclamations in the dark. 
A slight figure murmured pantingly, “Oh, 
Matt, is it you?” and clung to him. An- 
other, with Swiss incisiveness, and lugging 
a heavy portmanteau with both hands, want- 
ed to know where it was to go, and, failing 
an answer, tumbled it into the tonneau. 

Matt followed, assisting Chris, and lifted 
her in with his strong arms. Not a word 
was said; the door snapped shut; Victor, 
peering behind, turned and threw in his 
clutch. In an instant they were speeding 
through the deep defile again, engulfed in 
the night. 

Matt’s recollection of his elopement was 
both strangely blurred and strangely vivid. 
He was tired to exhaustion, and so was 
Chris; nothing could keep them long awake, 
not even the ecstasy of being together. Yet 
the most imperishable memory of his life 
was that dawn, as he looked down at her, 
nestled beside him, with the heavy lashes 
fringing her cheeks. She opened her sleepy 
eyes and nestled closer — and closer still 
when he whispered it was their wed- 
ding-day. 

They say responsibility gravitates to the 
shoulders fit to bear it. In this case the 
shoulders were Daggancourt’s, and his was 
the directing spirit. He had charged him- 
self with the whole business, and had 
thought out a plan of campaign in which 
the others were merely to do what they were 
bid. They did so meekly, bewildered and 
happy at this fresh instance of the first being 
last, and the last first. There was an ele- 
ment of humor, besides, in resigning them- 
selves to an elderly negro, who knew so 
much more about getting married than 
they did. 
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Victor’s resourcefulness, indeed, was only 
comparable to that of a genie of the “ Ara- 
bian Nights.” The favored prince and the 
lovely Circassian nodded on the magic car- 
pet, or stole scared and whimsical glances at 
each other as Genie Daggancourt drew them 
through the air. In some unknown manner 
he acquired breakfast, and spread it for 
them in a secluded grassy garden, where 
afterward a caretaker lady appeared, in a 
flutter of concern and blue flannel dressing- 
gown, and insisted on removing Chris to the 
shuttered house. 

From this Chris emerged later, adorably 
freshened, and, as she said, almost awake. 
She was very gay and tremulous, and talked 
a great deal, as though afraid to stop—as 
though, if she stopped, she would cry. Then 
Genie Daggancourt discreetly withdrew, and 
she did cry—sobbing, and holding to Matt. 
But it seemed she was not crying for herself, 
but for him, and because she loved him so 
much, and because they had only a hundred 
and seventy-nine dollars, and because she 
loved her father, too, and because— 

The list came to an abrupt end when Matt 
said that there was still time to take her 
back; on which she besought his forgive- 
ness, and declared that she had not meant a 
word of it—except loving him, of course— 
and that girls always cried when they were 
very, very h-h-happy! 

Victor reappeared, looking at his watch, 
and cutting short further repentance. 

“Better get aboard again,” he said. 
“The minister’s waiting, and all we need is 
our ring and our license. I’m calculating to 
run you over to Claremont, and put you on 
the express there.” 

“ Claremont?” 
Claremont?” 

“Tt’s a small town about eight miles 
down the.line,” Victor returned. “It will 
bother them more to trace you from Clare- 
mont than if you left from here.” 

“Good idea! Oh, Victor, what a treas- 
ure you are!” 

“Well, Marse Broughton, don’t the Scrip- 
tures say, ‘ What you do, do it with all your 
might,’ and, ‘ Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant ’?” 

His eyes twinkled as he led the way to 
the car, and shut the pair in the tonneau. 
After all, it was something to be a genie, 
and serve a prince. Personal devotion was 
the keynote of Daggancourt’s character. He 
belonged to the type that worked for their 
masters without pay after the war, and 


asked Matt. “Why 
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guarded their women while it lasted. There 
is many a Southern home that enshrines the 
memory of such as he—that “ good nigger,” 
and often a humble hero, of whom we hear 
too little in the acerbities of race hatred. 

The ring was bought, the license obtained, 
and a benignant fossil recited the marriage 
ceremony in a stuffy parlor, and made out 
a certificate that was not unlike a giant 
Christmas-card, with angels blowing on 
heavenly horns, and the Most High Him- 
self not spared by the naive artist. The fos- 
sil was called Snyder—the Rev. Ephraim 
Snyder—and, though shaky and quavering, 
was not without simple dignity. At the con- 
clusion he warned Matt against drink, and 
Chris against “ frivolity and the love of fine 
raiment,” and, thus briefly condensing hu- 
man frailty, blessed both of them with 
unaffected sincerity. Victor slipped a 
ten-dollar note in his hand, and they left 
the stuffy parlor—married. 

It was quite impossible to believe it, in 
spite of the ring, and the warning, and the 
certificate, which was too stiff to fold, and 
had to be carried rolled up, like a sheet of 
music or sandpaper. It was hard to shake 
off the conviction that somehow they had 
failed to get married; that anything so stu- 
pendous could be so easy. On the whole, 
they were very silent in their new state, 
attempting to realize it, and only dimly suc- 
ceeding. 

Matt was much the more fearful, as well 
he might be; but he learned again the un- 
suspected courage of women. Chris, appa- 
rently, had no misgivings; no dread of the 
future. She comforted the big baby when 
he said: 

“T hope I haven’t been horribly selfish; 
I hope I haven’t acted abominably! ” 

Already he was turning to her—leaning 
on her—finding fortitude and consolation in 
a dependence as sweet to him as it was 
to her. 

At Claremont they caught the New York 
express, and Daggancourt, who had taken 
the tickets, hurried them through a Pullman 
to the compartment he had reserved. This 
was an extravagance for which they were 
unprepared, and Matt’s face lengthened in 
spite of himself; but he could not be so un- 
gracious as to scold the old darky, though 
such a dip into their slender purse was a 
serious matter. He owed Daggancourt for 
the license, and for the minister, and would 
have paid him before had he not been put 
off with one excuse or another. 
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He now pulled out a handful of bills, a 
little vexed at Victor’s dilatoriness. 

“How do we stand, Victor?” he asked. 
“Two for the license; ten for Mr. What- 
d’ye-call-him, and, oh, yes—the ring— 
that’s five more, seventeen—and the auto, I 
insist upon paying for that—and the tickets. 
For goodness’ sake, be quick about it, or 
they’ll start the train!” 

“Marse Broughton, you aren’t as well 
fixed as you ought to be,” said Daggan- 
court, “and—and so I think we’ll just let 
it stand over, if you don’t mind.” 

“Stand over? I should say not! 
take thirty-five and call it square!” 

“Tt can never be that between you and 
me, sir,” returned Victor, with a droop of 
the lower lip that made him look the em- 
bodiment of guilt. “I’m powerful fond of 
you, Marse Broughton, and—and it would 
be a great favor if you would just accept it 
from me—only temporary. Like you might 
from a white man,” he added stammeringly ; 
“only temporary, till you sort of get set- 
tled, and—” 

“T’ll take it,” Matt said brokenly, “and 
I won’t pretend it isn’t a gift, either. God 
knows, I need it, Victor, and I—I thank 
you!” 

It was as well for all three that the train 
began to move. Victor turned and ran, and 
the last they saw of him he was shuffling 
beside the track outside, waving his hand- 
kerchief. They waved back, saying fare- 
well, as it were, to all their past life, as well 
as to that shabby figure receding behind 
them. 


Here, 


XXXII 

THE fare to Chicago by a two-day train 
was eighteen dollars apiece, which included 
a “free reclining-chair car.” From Chi- 
cago to San Francisco it was thirty-three 
dollars more, with eight dollars extra for 
the tourist sleeper—in all a hundred and 
ten dollars, which left them precisely sixty- 
nine dollars and twenty cents to pay for 
their meals, and to provide for them in San 
Francisco. But for Daggancourt’s gener- 
osity they would have been forced to go 
hungry in order to hoard an even more 
meager sum. 

They slept their bridal night, fully 
dressed, in the free reclining-chairs, which, 
however favorably regarded by the railway 
company, were wretched substitutes for 
beds. The car was crowded and hot; a 
stout gentleman gurgled and snored; an ail- 
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ing child whimpered at intervals throughout 
the night. Matt awoke in the morning dis- 
couraged, and not without a haunting com- 
punction at seeing Chris in such a place, 
and among such people. 

He was unprepared for her good spirits 
when she, too, awoke; her gaiety and laugh- 
ter were as warming to him as sunshine. 
She made a jest of everything. She was not 
discouraged at all; was eager for breakfast, 
and debated, with much crinkling of her 
pretty brows, whether or not they could 
afford a quarter each. 

Indeed, throughout those long days, she 
never wavered or repined. Accustomed to 
ease, luxury, servants, everything that 
wealth could buy, she seemed not to give 
their loss a thought. She would sit in way- 
side eating-houses, swinging saucily on her 
stool, and would nod at Matt over her up- 
raised cup, or give him a bite of her pie 
when, after deliberation, he had chosen an 
apple instead. She made friends with the 
newsboy, and persuaded him to leave his 
stack of books and magazines on their seat; 
she made friends with the fat man who had 
left Chicago with them, and borrowed his 
playing-cards; she romped with the children 
in the aisle, and helped their weary mothers 
to undress them at night, and put them to 
bed; she was always the first out at a stop 
and the last in, sparklingly alive, and full 
of zest. 

She had the delightful faculty of invest- 
ing petty things with interest, and of en- 
riching them with imagination and humor; 
so that the dog in the baggage-car, or the 
sick old gentleman with the white hat, or 
the college boy’s flirtation with the painted 
lady, took on a to-be-continued-in-our-next 
value when embellished by her vivacious 
fancy. 

To Matt and her the frowsy old car was 
a heaven on wheels. Love had touched it 
with a magic wand. What did it matter if 
their meals were pinched, and they had to 
take count of every nickel? They were al- 
ways counting their money, and scheming 
little economies; but it was hard, for they 
were young and well and hungry, and could 
eat a whole quarter’s worth each and still 
want more. 

Matt was a terrible cheat, and was capa- 
ble of munching air, and doing grand-stand 
play with a paper napkin in order to pro- 
duce an unexpected present of candy after- 
ward—tender artifices, often detected, and 
hotly punished; but never without a welling 
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of that girlish heart, and a smile was some- 
times very close to tears. And all the while 
they were rolling westward, over plain and 
desert, past cities and snow-capped moun- 
tains; and with them rolled the dog in the 
baggage-car, the sick old gentleman in the 
white hat, the admiring newsboy, and the 
fat man—all that little world of which for 
a time they were a part. 

It was dark when they reached the Oak- 
land mole and took the ferry across the bay 
to San Francisco. It was dark, and foggy, 
and biting cold, with a smell of the sea, and 
of tar, and ships, and mud flats. They 
were disgorged like cattle on the other side, 
streaming down into a crowd of hotel touts, 
cabmen, and transfer men, with street-cars 
whirling on turn-tables, and mobbed as they 
turned. But there were no cabs for them, no 
street-cars. 

Matt, weighed down with a suit-case in 
one hand and the heavy portmanteau in 
the other, led the way through the mean, 
evil streets. Drunken sailors jostled them; 
squalid basements emitted discordant music 
and the sound of women’s voices; the air 
smelled rankly of stale vegetables and de- 
caying oranges. 


Matt was glad to get through this low 
quarter, and into the safer and more fa- 


miliar regions of Montgomery Avenue. To 
Chris it hardly seemed a change for the bet- 
ter, for it was still a poor neighborhood ; 
and though the buildings increased in size, 
they were old, with dingy entrances, and 
wore an aspect of neglect and dilapidation. 

They crossed the avenue, passed a bril- 
liantly lit saloon on the corner, and entered 
a cheap rooming-house, whose exterior was 
scarcely less forbidding than the others. 
Matt had dilated on the old-fashioned cozi- 
ness of No. 7, Washington Block; but as 
seen by the two tired travelers on that foggy 
night, it was hard to fit it in with his en- 
thusiastic description. 

A nice, motherly woman on the second 
floor did something to dull the edge of their 
disappointment. This was Miss Diehl, the 
agent, who, after a parley in her own spot- 
less room, offered them one on the next floor 
for two dollars a week. If this were less 
spotless, it had the distinction of having 
been an author’s, who had been ejected the 
day before, though nothing would ever eject 
the holes his cigarettes had burned in the 
carpet, or a peculiar and lingering smell, 
which seemed to be the odor of sausages 
cooked over the gas-jet. But two dollars a 
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week was not much, and Jim the Chinaman 
would lay fresh sheets—and so the arrange- 
ment was concluded. 

As the door closed on Miss Diehl, Chris, 
who was sitting on the bed, looked up, and 
said, with a strange earnestness: 

“ Matt, I want to tell you something.” 

“Why, what is it?” he asked carelessly. 

“We were followed all the way up from 
the ferry.” 

“ Followed?” 

“Yes, a man followed us. 
positive of it.” 

“Boo! I don’t believe it.” 

“But he did, dear, truly he did; and 
when we crossed the street down there, he 
came up so close I could have touched him.” 

“My poor baby love darling, don’t talk 
rot! He may have been simply coming the 
same way that we did.” 

“ Then why did he keep staring, and pre- 
tending he wasn’t?” 

“ Because you are so pretty.” 

“ But he stared at you, too.” 

“Because I was so lucky—to 
husband.” 

This flattering explanation did not sat- 
isfy Chris. She rose, and, going to the win- 
dow, looked out. 

“Oh, Matt, there he is now!” she cried. 
“Come quick!” 

But Matt was too late; the man had dis- 
appeared in the direction of the saloon. 

They stood there, Chris in a tremble, 
Matt unconvinced, yet somehow anxious. 

“Nobody could harm us here!” he ex- 
claimed, trying to make a joke of it. “ For- 
ty men, all following us in single file, 
couldn’t hurt us, could they?” 

But Chris was frightened, and the hand 
that sought his own was as cold as ice. 

XXXIII 

Matt had intended to go to Snood & 
Hargreaves, demand an explanation of their 
outrageous conduct, and force them to a set- 
tlement. His position was unassailable. If 
they could show him no ring—and he knew 
they did not have it—he could threaten them 
with the police, and press them to the wall. 

But the unwisdom of such a course grew 
more and more apparent. It would be tan- 
tamount to announcing his arrival to Mr. 
Kay, with unforeseeable consequences. If 
Kay were already on his track, and if the 
man of overnight were indeed a spy, nothing 
could be gained, but much lost, by seeking 
the jewelers. 


Matt, I’m 


be your 
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This was the important question that ani- 
mated Chris and Matt as they breakfasted 
early the next morning in a little Italian 
restaurant, leaning their elbows on the table, 
with their heads close together in eager con- 
sultation. 

Somehow the daylight had a dissipating 
effect on the personage who had followed 
them from the ferry. Matt was more in- 
credulous, and Chris not half so sure as 
she had been. She admitted being over- 
strained; admitted the unlikeliness of her 
conjectures, and was willing enough to 
ascribe it to a baseless apprehension. 

Then, in that case, why rouse sleeping 
lions? It was decided to allow the sleeping 
lions to sleep on undisturbed—in the mean- 
while, at all events. Roused lions, even if 
compelled to disgorge, would certainly keep 
the wires hot, and bring Kay and his myr- 
midons by the first express. 

No, Snood & Hargreaves were put by as 
a last resort, only to be braved in the ex- 
tremity of misfortune. Instead, Matt would 
make the round of the business houses with 
which he had formerly dealt on John Mort’s 
behalf, and borrow sufficient money, if he 
could, for a steerage passage in the mail 
steamer to Samoa. 

Chris accompanied him. It was a blus- 
tering, windy day, bleak and cheerless, and 
it seemed to become bleaker and more cheer- 
less still as Matt was denied at one office 
after another. He was the victim of bygone 
zeal, of bygone loyalty and honesty. How- 
ever lightiy he had spent his own money, he 
had always been a hard bargainer where 
John Mort’s was concerned. How remorse- 
lessly that “five per cent for cash” now 
rose in judgment against him—that “I can 
do better at Turner’s,” or whatever it was— 
to bring down the price. 

He was shabby; he was hesitating; he 
had none of the enticing arts and breezy 
joviality that compromised the lender be- 
fore he could temper his welcome to changed 
conditions. What business man does not 
know the type? The trusted employee of a 
rich customer, once so keen in buying, and 
so ready with his check-book, now trans- 
formed into a low-voiced mendicant, who 
must raise a certain sum to get from some- 
where to somewhere else. 

Matt listened to those transparent subter- 
fuges which have done duty for a thousand 
years—decreased trade, “don’t know which 
way to turn myself,” and all the rest of it, 
retiring crestfallen, usually with nothing, 
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though once with three dollars, and another 
time with five. 

One merchant took him curtly to task. 

“Favors breed favors,” he said. “ You 
always stood out for your pound of flesh 
from us. Very praiseworthy, of course, to 
guard your boss’s interests; but if you had 
bought of us at catalogue prices, you would 
have fallen on a feather-bed, instead of on 
the cobbles! ” 

So it went on with varying rebuffs, some- 
times not altogether unkind, sometimes in- 
sufferable in their rudeness and rancor— 
with a rare five, and once a ten-dollar gold 
piece. Chris turned whiter and whiter from 
the misery of repeated failure, and the 
fatigue of standing and loitering; and after 
a pretense at lunch in a cheap eating-place, 
she was sent home alone, while Matt con- 
tinued his depressing tour. 

By four o’clock he had to confess him- 
self beaten. Except for a ship-chandler at 
the foot of Market Street, the list of pos- 
sible lenders was exhausted. Matt had 
never put much business in this man’s way, 
and had some trouble in remembering his 
name. Yes, Coleman, that was it — Joe 
Coleman, a jolly old Englishman as round 
as a tub. 

Coleman greeted him heartily—so heart- 
ily, indeed, that Matt was ashamed of the 
surprise he was about to spring. 

“You’d better be careful, Joe,” he said, 
with a wretched effort at a smile. “I’m on 
my uppers, and every shake of my hand may 
cost you five dollars.” 

“The deuce it will!” 
man, in sham trepidation. “ Here, sit down 
on that barrel, and have a cigar. Bless you, 
lad, it’s like old times to see you again. Not 
been making out very well, eh? More 
bumps than milk-punch? Well, cheer up, 
and pass the tambourine.” 

Joe was a common old fellow, but his ro- 
bust good-will and sympathy were very 
warming. Leaning against an anchor and 
puffing at his cigar, he told Matt “to get 
on with his tale of wo.” 

Matt obeyed, but with reservations, say- 
ing briefly that he had tried shore life and 
failed, and wanted to return to the islands. 

“ That’s easy,” said Coleman. “No need 
to be so blue about it.” 

“Easy? Do you think I can swim there, 
or what?” 

“T mean I’m good for a hundred dollars. 
I always liked you, Broughton, and when I 
like a man it don’t stop at the trousers pock- 


exclaimed Cole- 
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et. Bless your handsome face, it don’t! All 
you've to do is to catch the mail boat, and 
make a bee-line for the coconuts and the 
wahines.” 

“TI have mine 
married!” 

“Oh, I say!” Coleman exclaimed, rub- 
bing his chin and looking worried. “ You’ve 
been going it, haven’t you? A _ hundred 
dollars is about my limit; I couldn’t go more 
than a hundred, and that’s what they charge 
for a single passage to Samoa. Hold on, 
though, I have it—ship steward, or work 
your way, and let wifey be the passenger.” 

“But they would make me sign to Aus- 
tralia—sign for the run.” 

“Jump the ship.” 

“T don’t know about that, Joe. Suppose 
they kept me and landed her! It’s too great 
a risk.” 

“Oh, you could manage it.” 

“I’ve put chaps in irons myself for the 
same kind of game, and I tell you, Joe—” 

The sentence remained unsaid, and Matt’s 
mouth stayed open ‘as Coleman suddenly 
dashed to the door and grabbed the arm of 
a man who had stopped for a moment to 
peer in. He was a short, thick-set person 


with me, Joe. I’m 


of a seafaring cut, with the appearance of a 


North German or a Scandinavian, and pop- 
ping blue eyes that danced with good hu- 
mor. He was effusively introduced to Matt 
as Captain Schwartz, of the schooner Es- 
meralda. 

“Schwartz, you old rascal!” cried Cole- 
man, affectionately flopping him in the 
stomach. “Where have you been keeping 
yourself? I fancied you had up with the 
mud-hook and cleared a month ago.” 

“No such luck,” growled Captain 
Schwartz, with a strong German accent. 
“Everybody behind; everybody humbug- 
ging; drouble, drouble, drouble all the 
time.” 

“‘ Here’s some more,” said Coleman cheer- 
fully, indicating Matt. “He’s going with 
you, and when may he come aboard? He’s 
a South Sea captain, like yourself, and has 
lost his ship.” 

“Ship? Vat ship?” inquired Schwartz, 
awakening to interest. 

“The topsail schooner North Star,” said 
Matt in a shiver of expectation and hope. 

“ He’s stuck here without a cent,” put in 
Coleman, “and it don’t matter to him much 
where you land him, as long as it is some- 
thing dry, with a palm-tree on it, and cold 
missionary on the sideboard.” 
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They all laughed at this, and then 
Schwartz said: 

“T wasn’t meaning to stop anywhere this 
side of the Solomons—but he can gome, he 
can gome!” Laying his hand on Matt’s 
shoulder, he added: “Old South Sea cap- 
tains should stand together. You’d have 
done the same for me, and dat is all there 
is to it.” 

“Then you'll give me a passage?” cried 
Matt, hardly able to credit his good for- 
tune. 

“Sure I will,” returned Schwartz; “and 
I’ll put you ashore anywhere on the line 
of march.” 

“His wife’s along,” interjected Coleman, 
winking at Matt; “and a corking young 
woman she is, too. Sings splendid and plays 
the mandolin, and it will be dandy of a 
moonlight night to sit on the poop and 
hear her.” 

“You got a wife?” asked the captain, 
apparently much pleased. “Say, but dat 
will be fine! Young, she is?” 

“Twenty-three,” replied Matt. 

Schwartz looked happier than ever. 

“You come on to Malaita,” he said. 
“Me, I am married too, and got two leetle 
babies, so high—everything fine, fine, but 
my wife she-is very lonesome for white so- 
ciety. I think she jump for joy to see an- 
other young white lady. And I'll get you 
a good poseetion on the plantation or in the 
company’s store.” 

The good-hearted little captain had set- 
tled it all, and volubly repudiated any other 
course than that Matt should accompany 
him to the Solomons. The more he talked, 
the more enthusiastic he became, opening 
his watch and showing a photograph of his 
wife and children. His wife was named 
Hilda, and this was Wilhelm, and this was 
Hildebrand, and— 

Joe, who believed in hitting while the 
iron was hot, carried them down the street 
to a bar, where they drank a cocktail at his 
expense, and another round at the captain’s 
expense, and another round at Matt’s ex- 
pense, and grew increasingly friendly and 
confidential. Then nothing would satisfy 
Schwartz but that he should return with 
Matt to Washington Block, and be present 
when the great news was broken to Chris. 

Saying good-by to Coleman, they started, 
walking arm in arm like a pair of cronies, 
with tongues loosened by the liquor they had 
drunk, and Matt inexpressibly grateful and 
elated—for the Esmeralda was to sail the 
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next day, and Schwartz had promised him 
the owner’s cabin, as well as inviting him 
and Chris to dine on board that very night. 
By way of celebration, Matt bought a bunch 
of roses and a box of candy, and it was in 
this gala fashion, and with overflowing 
spirits, that he mounted the stairs of No. 7 
and knocked at Chris’s door. 

“Shake hands with the best and kindest 
fellow in the world,” he exclaimed, as she 
started at the sight of a stranger. “Chris, 
this is Captain Schwartz, of the schooner 
Esmeralda, who has dropped from heaven 
to rescue us!” 

“Dis is the first time I was ever reported 
from heaven,” said Schwartz, laughing ex- 


plosively. “Delighted to meet you, Mrs. 
Broughton. No, thank you, I vill not sit 
down. I weeshed merely to give my invi- 


tation in person, and extend the courtesies 
of my ship to so charming a lady.” 

“ Invitation ?” 

Chris raised her tear-stained face to her 
husband in inquiry. She was timid and 
confused, and at a loss to understand what 
had happened. 

“The captain wants us to dine on board 
to-night,” he explained, “and to-morrow we 
sail with him to the islands! Just think of 
it, Chris—we’re sailing to-morrow, actually 
sailing to-morrow!” 

“Anywhere you like, old chap,” put in 
Schwartz royally; “though if you will listen 
to me, Mrs. Broughton, you will go on to 
Malaita, where my wife is, and the captain 
can get a good poseetion.” 

“And we’re to have the owner’s cabin, 
Chris!” cried Matt. “Did you ever hear 
the equal of that? Isn’t that kind, though? 
Isn’t that wonderful? Isn’t that dropping 
from heaven?” 

Chris, now excited too, admitted that it 
was, and with shining eyes regarded the 
man to whom they owed so much. If he 
was not very prepossessing in appearance, 
and was more boisterous and familiar than 
so short an acquaintance warranted, he cer- 
tainly must have had a heart of gold; and 
she ascribed his shortcomings to a not un- 
worthy desire to place them at their ease. 
She thanked him warmly, and exerted her- 
self with all her woman’s art to cement a 
friendship that seemed destined to extricate 
them from their difficulties. 

After some further conversation, the two 
men left her to complete her toilet, and a 
little later she joined them at the entrance 
of No. 7. From here they took a street-car 
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to the water-front, where they walked along 
until they reached the wharf where the Es- 
meralda was lying. 

XXXIV 

In contrast to the towering steel clipper 
ships all about her, the Esmeralda appeared 
to be a toy, and was so diminutive that they 
had to descend to her deck by a ladder. She 
was a typical South Sea schooner, built on 
sharp and yachtlike lines, and heavily 
sparred for her size, which Schwartz in- 
formed them was ninety-four tons. She had 
a broad, low “house” aft, a main boom that 
extended twenty feet or more beyond the 
taffrail, and in her waist, on chocks, the 
usual disproportionately large surf-boat. 

In the little main cabin they were made 
acquainted with Mr. Brandeis, the mate, 
who was making up his accounts at the 
table, with small piles of gold and silver 
coin stacked on the various bills. Mr. 
Brandeis was a fair, irritable-looking man 
of fifty or so, with a lank mustache, who 
spoke no English, and shook hands solemn- 
ly at his superior’s bidding. Then he sat 
down again, and resumed his occupation of 
counting out money from a cigar-box, as if 
with the completion of that formality his 
share in the social function was over. 

“A goot chap,” said Captain Schwartz, 
smiling, laying his hand on the mate’s 
shoulder. “Reads books—all the time he 
reads books—and never talks except to con- 
tradict you, and say you are a liar on page 
seventy-nine, or a durn fool on page two 
hundred and three. Some day I'll throw 
him overboard, and shoot his books after 
him, and say: ‘Go and prove it to the 
feesh!’” 

This amused the captain so much that he 
had to repeat it in German to Brandeis, who 
answered somewhat curtly, and tugged at 
his mustache, as if none too pleased. Matt 
thought it spoke rather poorly of the ship’s 
discipline that the mate took the joke in such 
bad part. It would not have happened on 
his vessel, he said to himself, and before 
guests. But Schwartz did not seem to mind, 
and turned away without the least annoy- 
ance to show them the cabins. 

There was one on either side of the main 
cabin, the captain’s to starboard, the mate’s 
on the port side. Beyond the captain’s, and 
reached by a narrow passageway, was the 
“owner’s cabin”—another cubicle with 
barely room for a couple of bunks, super- 
imposed. Like the others, it was very fresh 
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and clean, with a couple of port-holes giving 
ample light, and enough locker space to put 
away a considerable amount of clothes. 
It had a tiny wash-stand in one corner, a 
bracket with a brass lamp, and a strip of 
new matting on the floor. 

“This is where you will live,” said the 
captain to Chris, who was regarding every- 
thing with much curiosity. “And if you 
weesh to do any shopping before we sail, I 
hope you will not forget our old-established 
peeziness! ” 

As he spoke, he opened the door opposite 
and ushered her into the trade-room. This 
was the largest cabin on the ship, and was 
a veritable floating shop, with a counter and 
shelves, scales, and primitive show-cases. 
It contained everything under the sun, from 
brass wedding-rings, Waterbury watches, 
tools of all kinds, jew’s-harps, and flints for 
flintlock muskets, to boat-anchors, kegs of 
dynamite, barrels of beef and pork, and in- 
numerable bolts of gaily printed cottons. 
Behind the counter, and still open, was a 
small hatchway that gave access to the hold 
beneath, from which the voices of sailors 
could be heard. 

“We are going down pretty light,” ex- 
plained the captain, “and the mate he 
thinks he can make a faster passage by 
shifting some ballast aft.” 

“But what do you want with all those 
things?” asked Chris, to whom a sea-shop 
was a novelty. 

“Sell them to the noble savage at three 
hundred per cent profit,” returned Schwartz, 
laughing. 

“But what are those guns over there for, 
in the rack?” 

“To shoot him if he ain’t satisfied! They 
are a tricky lot, Mrs. Broughton, and, like 
all customers, are ready to beat you down— 
only they do it with a cloob!” 

Chris shrank a little closer to Matt, who 
reassured her by remarking that their is- 
lands would not be like that. 

“The captain means the Solomons,” he 
said. “ Down there they are coal-black, and 
eat you for dinner; but our people are a 
nice brown, and wouldn’t hurt a fly.” 

“You’ve never told me where you want 
to go,” put in Schwartz. “ Vare is that de- 
lightful place so different from the Sol- 
omons?” 

“Really, captain, I don’t want to take 
you out of your course,” returned Matt se- 
riously. “The Gilbert Islands are in your 


way—drop us anywhere there.” 
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Schwartz shrugged his shoulders. 

“What’s a few days more or less?” he 
exclaimed. “No; you tell me vare you vant 
to go, and there I shall sail—though why 
not Malaita?” 

“The Tokelaus would suit me best.” 

“The Tokelaus, vare is dem?” 

“Well, the Union Islands, to call them by 
the name they have on most charts.” 

“The Union Islands! Yass, I know the 
Union Islands. A little south, but what’s 
that? Old South Sea captains should stand 
together, that’s what I say!” 

“Oh, captain, I'll never be able to thank 
you enough!” 

“Dat’s all foolishness, Broughton. 
would do the same for me.” 

Schwartz’s tone was cordiality itself; in- 
deed, his spirits seemed to rise with his 
companions’, 4nd his good nature increased 
to a hilarious pitch. He kept laughing from 
sheer exuberance. As he led the way back 
on deck he gave Mr. Brandeis a hearty poke 
in the ribs, and told him they were bound 
for the Tokelau Islands. 

The mate paid scarcely any attention, ex- 
cept to nod, and continued to dip into the 
cigar-box of cash with a sardonic expression 
that appeared to be habitual with him. But 
as they were mounting the companion-lad- 
der Matt looked back and perceived him 
galvanized into a belated interest, with a 
chart in front of him and an eager thumb 
evidently seeking the whereabouts of the 
Union Archipelago. 

They stayed on the poop, talking and 
watching the sun go down, until a Japanese 
steward appeared and announced that sup- 
per was ready. They followed him below, 
where, to Matt’s surprise, he found the mate 
included in the party. They drew up their 
stools to the table, which looked very in- 
viting with its spotless table-cloth, a vase 
of sweet peas, and a bottle of sparkling Mo- 
selle set at the captain’s right hand. The 
china, glass, and cutlery were of the com- 
monest, but they suited the pleasant sea at- 
mosphere of the cabin, and spoke of homely 
comfort and of a simplicity not without a 
charm of its own. 

The meal was to match, substantial and 
plain, including plum-duff and Limburger 
cheese. The captain kept the bottle busy, 
ordered another, and kept that busy, too, 
drinking every one’s health in turn with 
German punctiliousness. This involved 
drinking the captain’s health in turn, the 
silent mate’s health—everybody’s health— 
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with formality and bowing and much clink- 
ing of glasses. 

To Chris it was a peep into another life, 
and struck her as extraordinarily pictur- 
esque and interesting. She enjoyed the def- 
erence of these rough men, appreciated their 
unaffected kindness, tingled with romance 
and sparkling Moselle. The jolly little cap- 


tain had placed the whole ship at her dis- . 


posal, and had appointed her queen of the 
ocean. He was rewarded by being made a 
baron, at which Mr. Brandeis unbent suf- 
ficiently to take mock offense, and had to be 
consoled by a decoration of blue ribbon from 
Chris’s neck—the Exalted Order of Jonah, 
no less, with the privilege of wearing a jew- 
eled whale on state occasions. 

Afterward black coffee was served on 
deck, in white mugs with handles, and a 
phonograph was set going by the mate and 
continued by the Japanese steward. As 
Chris was chilly, and had brought no wrap, 
the captain doubled up the German flag and 
folded her in it; and it was thus draped that 
she sat on the poop and held Matt’s hand in 
the dark. 

Above them rose the bow of a huge four- 
master, whose sailors were clustered to- 
gether, also listening to the music, and occa- 
sionally joining in one of the choruses. The 
water slopped against the piles and gurgled 
along the schooner’s sides; red and green 
lights skimmed the shadowy surface of the 
bay, borne by unseen tugs or launches; 
giant ferry-boats glimmered in the distance, 
and blew melodious warnings from their 
deep-toned throats. To the young lady in 
the German flag it was an evening never to 
be forgotten; she felt herself on the edge of 
an unknown world; she was glad of the 
phonograph that allowed her to lie back and 
dream undistyrbed. 

“Ten o'clock to-morrow,” said the cap- 
tain, as they stood on the wharf. “We tow 
out with.the tide, you know—dmustn’t keep 
us waiting!” 

“You will see us at dawn,” returned Matt 
with a laugh. “Won't he, Chris?” 

“At breakfast, anyhow,” she answered 
gaily. “ May we come to breakfast, baron?” 

“May you come?” exclaimed Schwartz. 
“Vata foolish vay for a queen to talk about 
her royal yacht! Behold, I vill order ze 
gold plates, and instruct ze majordomo to 
warn ze Japanese gentlemen in waiting!” 

With this they parted, the captain de- 
scending the ladder, while Matt and Chris 
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walked through the vast shed and past the 
watchman at the gate. 


“Oh, Matt, isn’t he splendid?” 

“Schwartz? Why, he’s just the best lit- 
tle fellow that ever lived.” 

“And I liked the mate, too—liked him 
immensely.” 

“So did I. He’s one of those quiet men 
that grow on you.” 

“ And wasn’t the Moselle good, though?” 

“ And the whole dinner, too! By George, 
what a change it was after those ring-a-ling 
eating-houses, and that slabby marble place 
to-day where you seemed to be eating off 
tombstones!” 

“And we’re going, Matt—we’re going— 
we're going!” 

“Sail to-morrow at ten o’clock!” 

“Tt’s like a fairy tale, isn’t it? Think of 
our having a little fairy ship all ready and 
waiting for us!” 

“It makes me shiver to think how easily 
we might have missed it” 

“ But, Matt, we’ve caught it! Just by one 
day, we’ve caught it!” 

It is supposed to be extremely indecorous 
to show affection on the street; but it was 
such a dark street, and there was nobody in 
sight anywhere, and why shouldn’t an 
ecstatically happy man kiss his ecstatically 
happy little wife, and even press her for a 
moment to his heart? 

If the stars blinked, well— 

XXXV 

TEN days had passed since the tug cast 
them off beyond the Golden Gate, and with 
three toots of farewell left them to shift for 
themselves—ten days of heavenly peace, 
with the sails scarcely touched and rustling 
softly before an unfailing breeze. 

The air was balmy; the recurring bells, 
as the helmsman struck the time, alone 
measured a pleasant monotony that seemed 
otherwise to have no break. There were 
glorious sunsets, velvety nights, mornings of 
magic freshness, and always in the center of 
that silent world was the Esmeralda, dip- 
ping her nose in the long, blue swell of the 
Pacific. 

She was a very quiet ship. In all his sea 
experience Matt had never known a quieter. 
There was none of the usual singing, no 
horse-play, no loud good-humor — no fo’- 
c’s’le accordion, nor fo’c’s’le jollity. In all, 
there were seven men forward, who might 
have been seven authors from the assiduous 
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way they read—grave, oldish men for the 
most part, always glued to books under that 
tarpaulin in the waist. 

Herman was the only youth among them 
—tall, whity-blond Herman, who tried to 
make friends with the passengers till he was 
squelched by the mate. After that he be- 
came a reader too, though rather an unwill- 
ing reader, much given to lying on his back 
and staring up at the sky. In fact, that ap- 
peared to be his principal occupation, for he 
never took a trick at the wheel, nor lifted 
his hand to a rope, even during a squall or 
in any other emergency. 

Schwartz, though less of a reader than 
Brandeis or the others, very soon ran dry as 
a conversationalist. He became bottled up 
and uncommunicative, spending hours at a 
time in his cabin, or walking up and down 
the poop in a brown study which none dared 
to disturb. This was the only prerogative 
of a captain that he treated himself to, be- 
yond taking his place at the head of the 
table. Mr. Brandeis took all the observa- 
tions, gave all the orders, shortened sail or 
ran up kites without even going through the 
form of consulting his superior. He was the 
virtual commander of the ship, and made 
very little pretense that he was not. 

Matt noted that Schwartz stood no watch, 
but allowed his to be taken by the second 
mate, a ponderous individual of sixty, with 
white side-whiskers, who was called Krantz 
and berthed forward with the men. 

This familiarity between officers and men 
was new to Matt. Mr. Brandeis was not 
above mixing with them under the tarpaulin, 
and adding his cigar and book to that 
sprawling circle. Here he might be seen, 
prone with the rest, often on one elbow, talk- 
ing in an emphatic, scolding manner, as if 
challenging contradiction and overriding it 
roughshod. 

Matt had to admit that the mate did not 
appear to lose caste in consequence. On the 
contrary, he was treated with great respect, 
and Herman in particular never failed to 
spring up at his approach, no matter how 
engrossed he might be at the moment in 
the sky. 

The two Japanese—Yonida, the steward, 
and Fusi, the cook—were not behindhand, 
either, as readers. Yonida was a man of 
evident intelligence; his library included a 
work on conic sections, Gibbon’s “ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” and others 
of the same massive caliber. Poor, fat- 


faced, stupid Fusi held tight to the only 
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book he possessed—Samuel Smiles’s “ Self- 
Help,” which he absorbed with the pains- 
taking industry of a boa-constrictor. 

Sitting at the door of his spotless galley, 
often with the bread-pans stretched out in 
front of him, each loaded with dough and 
awaiting some mysterious completion, Fusi 
would engage in the struggle of adding one 


- more paragraph of “Self-Help” to his slow- 


ly acquired store. Matt could not pass him 
without being asked what “intention” 
meant, or “precluded,” or some other in- 
surmountable rock that was blocking Fusi’s 
path to knowledge. The Japanese wrote 
down the answers in a little washing-book, 
and boa-constrictored them with an ab- 
stracted air till you almost seemed to see the 
hind legs of the word sticking out of his 
mouth. 

An indefinable suspicion was beginning 
to creep into Matt’s mind that there was 
something wrong with the ship. The trans- 
formation of Schwartz from an amiable, 
talkative, friendly little man into the taci- 
turn creature who paced the poop, or wrote 
for hours in his cabin, struck oddly on 
Matt’s attention. The gruff mate was gruff- 
er than ever, and showed an increasing dis- 
inclination to let Matt see the chart as the 
vessel’s course was plotted from day to day. 
There was none of the usual thawing that 
takes place on a long voyage, none of the 
usual intimacy and good fellowship. 

Of all the crew, Herman had been the 
only one to make any advances, and his had 
been the only smile to greet Matt and Chris, 
until Brandeis had roughly sent him about 
his business—if lying under the lee of the 
surf-boat, and gazing forever at the sky, 
could be called a business. Herman seemed 
privileged to do this as much as he pleased, 
undisturbed. And these white and whis- 
kered patriarchs? Was it a floating old 
men’s home, or what? 

The humorous view with which these 
things were at first regarded changed im- 
perceptibly as time wore on. Who were 
this strange Schwartz and this strange Bran- 
deis, and what had been the secret of the 
former’s impulsive good-will in San Fran- 
cisco? Nothing now was heard of old South 
Sea captains standing together. The ama- 
zing fact dawned on Matt that Schwartz 
was no seaman at all, but a landsman mas- 
querading as master of the vessel. A few 
questions, put as a test, had shown his abys- 
mal ignorance of the sea and of everything 
appertaining to it. 











Yet, for whose benefit could such an im- 
posture be practised? Surely not for his 
and Chris’s, though— Was it possible that 
they were prisoners on this singular ship? 
Comfortable, well fed, politely treated— 
prisoners ? 

To increase Matt’s misgivings, Chris, who 
was a lighter sleeper than himself, had been 
hearing “ noises” in the middle of the night. 
She described them as “funny, snapping 
sounds” that commenced after Schwartz 
had passed their door, and looked in—as if 
to assure himself that they were asleep. She 
was so positive of this that Matt could not 
shake her, which, with incredulity, he tried 
to do. No, it was not a dream. No, she 
had seen him just as plainly as she now 
saw Matt; in pajamas, barefooted, and peer- 
ing in—she could not be mistaken. One 
only dreamed a dream once, but this hap- 
pened regularly, and besides, there were the 
“ noises.” 

Matt determined to stay awake, and see 
and hear for himself. If it were fancy on 
Chris’s part, the sooner she was undeceived 
the better, for she was nervous and fright- 
ened, and had moments of passionately wish- 
ing they had never set foot oa the Esmeral- 
da. Accordingly, one night, instead of 
climbing to the berth above, Matt tucked in 
with Chris below, with the idea that it would 
be less easy to fall asleep in such extremely 
confined quarters. 

Midnight struck—eight bells. Half past 
midnight—one bell. One o’clock—two bells. 
Half past one—three bells. He grew drow- 
sier and drowsier. Why would not Chris 
leave him alone? Awake? Of course he 
was awake, only that he was in his old bed- 
room at Mrs. Sattane’s, and— 

He was roused again, and was made to 
understand, not without difficulty, that four 
bells had just gone; was shaken and pum- 
meled till he sat up and bumped his head. 
It bumped him back to consciousness, and 
to a realization of the watch that he was 
supposed to be keeping. He crouched 
there, now wide-awake and alert, listening 
intently. 

Suddenly Chris clutched him. 

“He’s coming,” she whispered. 
he’s coming—I heard the door—” 

Matt held his breath. The door must 
have indeed opened, for the passageway be- 
came lit, although dimly, by the lamp in the 
main cabin. Matt hurriedly lay down and 


“Matt, 


closed his eyes almost shut, peeping through 
the lashes. 
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As he did so, he had a sight of Schwartz, 
tiptoeing past their door. No, not past it, 
for the man stopped on his way and cast a 
quick glance within. He was in his paja- 
mas; his face was a study of furtiveness and 
caution; he, too, was holding his breath, and 
seemed to be on edge with suspense. Then 
he tiptoed on, and was seen no more. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” murmured Chris. 
“In a moment the noises will begin.” 

“Sh-h-h!” returned Matt. “Sh-h-h!” 

It was more than a moment, however, be- 
fore the quiet was disturbed. Both waited 
with straining ears, but nothing came to 
them beyond the rippling of the water along 
the schooner’s keel, and the creak of cordage 
and timbers as the vessel sank into the swell, 
or rose on its crest. A ship under way is 
never altogether silent; she moves with a 
myriad plaintive noises, some of them lull- 
ingly liquid, others hoarse and humming. 

“There! There!” exclaimed Chris. 

A peculiar jarring sound became faintly 
audible, as if some machinery had been set 
in motion. But it was too irregular for ma- 
chinery, and had an indescribable thrilling 
quality that Matt was at a loss to account 
for. The cabin shivered with it; it was as 
fine as the lash of a whip, and equally vi- 
cious, as it seemed to sting the air. 

Matt leaped from the bunk, despite 
Chris’s entreaties. By George, he was go- 
ing to see what it was; follow Schwartz and 
find out! Harm? Well, wasn’t it better to 
risk a little than to cower under the coverlet 
like ninnies? There had always been some- 
thing wrong with the ship, something queer 
—but this was the climax. She must let 
him go—he had to go! | 

He stole into the passage toward the door 
that opened on the waist companion-ladder. 
The door was shut, and for an instant he 
hesitated, with his hand on the knob. Then 
he drew it back, slipped swiftly down the 
ladder, and gained th lee of the galley. 
Here, bent double, he stopped to reconnoiter, 
attempting to pierce the deep shadows about 
him, and wondering whether they did not 
conceal eyes as watchful as his own. 

Little by little he regained his courage. 
The night was intensely dark; if he had 
gone thus far without detection, the rest 
ought not to be hard. All the while there 
was that snap-snap-snapping, ominous and 
startling, which appeared to have its source 
at the foot of the foremast. 

He crept along the surf-boat, pausing at 
the forward chock, in which its stem was 
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embedded, and huddled against it. But 
what was that opaque and unexpected mass 
outlined just forward of the foremast—an 
erection seven or eight .feet high, and about 
half that width, which loomed before him, 
silhouetted against the stars? 

He nerved himself to advance again with 
the stealth of a hunter stalking a deer— 
slowly, crouchingly, dubious even of the 
starlight, taking advantage of every cover— 
inch by inch, obliquely, so as to reach the 
starboard scuppers, pass the foremast, and 
be able to look back. A voice was now in- 
termingled with the snap-snap-snapping, 
keeping pace with it—a man’s voice, gut- 
tural, thick, and droning, the words half 
drowned in the rasp and sizzle. 

Matt worked his way along the scuppers, 
head down, scraping the side of the ship, 
feeling in front with his hands, propelling 
himself from behind with his naked feet. 
He was on fire with curiosity, yet was pa- 
tient; snailing on and on, not daring to turn 
till he had reached the gear of the jibs, 
which marked the limit he had set, before 
he would risk rising, to discover the secret 
of this extraordinary affair. 

It was an astonishing sight that met his 
gaze. Forward of the foremast was a sort 
of hut, constructed of mattresses, forming a 
wind-break or shield, open only to the fo’- 
c’s’‘le. Within it, seated on a box, was 
Herman, bent over an apparatus, and caus- 
ing it, by means of a small brass handle, to 
emit that astounding buzzing, as well as an 
incessant splutter of sparks and flashes. 

There was no listlessness now in the 
gawky youth. His expression was keen; 
his hand moved the key with lightning pre- 
cision; he had an unmistakable air of mas- 
tery and skill, as of a man engaged in some- 
thing he excelled in. 

Beside him stood Schwartz, holding a 
lantern, and apparently dictating from a 
sheaf of papers. The little captain also was 
transformed; he had the same look of ca- 
pacity and absorption ; had something even 
more, something formidable and military in 
his bearing, as if dealing with vital issues 
on the battle-field itself. 

Wireless! Of course, it was the wireless. 
Matt had read of it, but had never seen it 
before in action. Zi, 2i—zizizizi—zi—zi-2t- 
The brass lever darted up and 





zi-2i-2t!/ 


down, lingered and snapped amid a vivid 
splutter of sparks and flashes; the captain, 
holding his place with his thumb, reeled 
off sentence after sentence in a low, vibrant 
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voice; the lantern-light flickered over the 
yellow sheets, over Herman’s bent head, en- 
cased in a curious harness, over the gleam- 
ing apparatus. 

Occasionally Schwartz was warned to 
stop. The machine, no longer transmitting, 
would receive. Zi, zizi, 2i-zi-zi-zi — with 
this time Herman repeating, word by word, 
the message thus mysteriously caught from 
space, while Schwartz listened darkly, with 
preoccupation, seeing the unseen, weighing 
and understanding what was being told 
him. 

Matt returned as he had come, more con- 
cerned than ever not to betray himself. The 
discovery had daunted him; he was in the 
grip of terror; he had the sensation of a 
man with the roar of Niagara in his ears 
and his boat nearing the brink. 

Who were these people? What was their 
purpose? With whom were they commu- 
nicating across the night? Whose was the 
hand that held the answering key? Whose 
the mind that directed the little vessel from 
afar? 

He had been lured aboard her; had been 
tricked like a child; was being borne, vir- 
tually a prisoner, to—what? 

He was so agitated that he could scarcely 
speak as Chris, on guard at the door, shut 
it behind him and breathlessly asked what 
he had seen. 

“ They’re working a wireless apparatus,” 
he answered. 

* Wireless, Matt! 
wireless telegraph?” 

“Yes. Herman’s operating 
Schwartz is sending messages.” 

“You actually saw them?” 

“Yes, inside a lot of mattresses by the 
foremast—to deaden the sound, of course, 
and keep us from hearing.” 

It was Chris’s turn to tremble—to feel 
that sudden catch at the heart. 

“Why—why should they do 
Matt?” 

“God knows!” 

“Do you suppose it has a-a-anything to 
do with u-us?” 

“They wouldn’t hide it if it hadn’t.” 

“ But what are we to do?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Couldn’t you speak to Schwartz—make 
a stand about it—threaten him?” 

“What with?” 

“Well—” 

Matt laughed. 

“You and I are prisoners on this infernal 


You don’t mean a 
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ship,” he said. 
kidnaped us!” 

“But isn’t that a terrible thing to do?” 

“For us—yes.” 

“But couldn’t they all be punished and 
sent to prison?” 

“Possibly, if the Oregon ranged along- 
side—but where is your Oregon?” 

“Then we are utterly helpless?” 

“That’s about it.” 

“You don’t think they ever meant to 
land us in the Tokelaus?” 

“Chris, this whole ship, and the whole 
crew, must have been waiting for us in San 
Francisco like a lot of spiders for two little 
flies. Tokelaus! We'll never see any To- 
kelaus. That was all part of the scheme to 
hoodwink us—to get us away.” 

“But what could they want with us?” 

“Want with us? Why, they want John 
Mort!” 

“Oh, Matt!” 

“Yes, the same people who are running 
this ship are the same that drove me out of 
Manaswan! Bribing me failed; force 
failed, but they were cunning enough to 
know that rather than starve I’d double 
back to the islands. So there was Schwartz 
all ready, with his ship and his blarney, and 
his spider’s web across the road I was bound 
to take.” 
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“ But if that were so, why should they be 
backward now?”. 

“ Backward?” 

“Why hasn’t the captain tried to make 
you tell? Tried to force you to tell?” 

“That’s coming. As sure as I am alive, 
that’s coming.” 

“ Coming?” 

“When we reach the people who are an- 
swering our wireless. There’s trouble ahead, 
Chris!” 

“Well, in that case, you'll simply have to 
take the only way out.” 

“T’ll never do that—never!’ 

“But, Matt, they might—” 

“Sure to. I'll have to stand all I can. 
A pretty black lookout, isn’t it?” 

“Rather than have you hurt, I'll tell 
everything myself.” 

“You sha’n’t!” 

“T will, Matt; I will!” 

“You don’t know where this island is. 
You don’t know the bearings. What could 
you tell them that they don’t know?” 

She whispered something back that 
blanched his face. 

For a moment he was silent. It had 
never come to him that their devilry might 
be turned against Chris. 

“By Heaven, I'll sink the ship first!” 


he cried. 


’ 


(To be continued ) 


COMPENSATION 


Tue Enemy sneered in the Great One’s face: 
“Lo, Thou wilt people Thy little earth 
With souls enchained in a narrow space; 
But what is the peopling worth? 
For I will take to them grief and tears, 
Hatred and wrath on their labor piled, 
Then show them a path from the burdening years, 
And they will take it!” The Great One smiled 
“What time they breathe with thy hate in their breath, 
Lo, I will give them the fear of death.” 


The Enemy scoffed at the Great One’s plan: 
“ Great is Thy wisdom, Who dost create! 
Lo, Thou wilt look on Thy thing called man; 
And when Thou shalt look, Thou shalt hate. 
A thief of moments, a slave of chance, 
Coward of soul with a heart of strife, 
Yet fearing to strive lest a circumstance 
Shall steal his treasure—his miscalled life!” 


The Great One smiled: 


“When my gift I shall give, 


Lo, I will give with it courage to live!” 
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embedded, and huddled against it. But 
what was that opaque and unexpected mass 
outlined just forward of the foremast—an 
erection seven or eight .feet high, and about 
half that width, which loomed before him, 
silhouetted against the stars? 

He nerved himself to advance again with 
the stealth of a hunter stalking a deer— 
slowly, crouchingly, dubious even of the 
starlight, taking advantage of every cover— 
inch by inch, obliquely, so as to reach the 
starboard scuppers, pass the foremast, and 
be able to look back. A voice was now in- 
termingled with the snap-snap-snapping, 
keeping pace with it—a man’s voice, gut- 
tural, thick, and droning, the words half 
drowned in the rasp and sizzle. 

Matt worked his way along the scuppers, 
head down, scraping the side of the ship, 
feeling in front with his hands, propelling 
himself from behind with his naked feet. 
He was on fire with curiosity, yet was pa- 
tient; snailing on and on, not daring to turn 
till he had reached the gear of the jibs, 
which marked the limit he had set, before 
he would risk rising, to discover the secret 
of this extraordinary affair. 

It was an astonishing sight that met his 
gaze. Forward of the foremast was a sort 
of hut, constructed of mattresses, forming a 
wind-break or shield, open only to the fo’- 
c’s’le. Within it, seated on a box, was 
Herman, bent over an apparatus, and caus- 
ing it, by means of a small brass handle, to 
emit that astounding buzzing, as well as an 
incessant splutter of sparks and flashes. 

There was no listlessness now in the 
gawky youth. His expression was keen; 
his hand moved the key with lightning pre- 
cision; he had an unmistakable air of mas- 
tery and skill, as of a man engaged in some- 
thing he excelled in. 

Beside him stood Schwartz, holding a 
lantern, and apparently dictating from a 
sheaf of papers. The little captain also was 
transformed; he had the same look of ca- 
pacity and absorption ; had something even 
more, something formidable and military in 
his bearing, as if dealing with vital issues 
on the battle-field itself. 

Wireless! Of course, it was the wireless. 
Matt had read of it, but had never seen it 
before in action. Zi, zi—zizizizi—zi—zi-zt- 
The brass lever darted up and 


zi-zi-2t! 


down, lingered and snapped amid a vivid 
splutter of sparks and flashes; the captain, 
holding his place with his thumb, reeled 
off sentence after sentence in a low, vibrant 
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voice; the lantern-light flickered over the 
yellow sheets, over Herman’s bent head, en- 
cased in a curious harness, over the gleam- 
ing apparatus. 

Occasionally Schwartz was warned to 
stop. The machine, no longer transmitting, 
would receive. Zi, 2izi, 2i-zi-zi-zi — with 
this time Herman repeating, word by word, 
the message thus mysteriously caught from 
space, while Schwartz listened darkly, with 
preoccupation, seeing the unseen, weighing 
and understanding what was being told 
him. 

Matt returned as he had come, more con- 
cerned than ever not to betray himself. The 
discovery had daunted him; he was in the 
grip of terror; he had the sensation of a 
man with the roar of Niagara in his ears 
and his boat nearing the brink. 

Who were these people? What was their 
purpose? With whom were they commu- 
nicating across the night? Whose was the 
hand that held the answering key? Whose 
the mind that directed the little vessel from 
afar? 

He had been lured aboard her; had been 
tricked like a child; was being borne, vir- 
tually a prisoner, to—what? 

He was so agitated that he could scarcely 
speak as Chris, on guard at the door, shut 
it behind him and breathlessly asked what 
he had seen. 

“They’re working a wireless apparatus,” 
he answered. 

“Wireless, Matt! 
wireless telegraph?” 

“Yes. Herman’s operating it, 
Schwartz is sending messages.” 

“You actually saw them?” 

“Yes, inside a lot of mattresses by the 
foremast—to deaden the sound, of course, 
and keep us from hearing.” 

It was Chris’s turn to tremble—to feel 
that sudden catch at the heart. 

“Why—why should they do 
Matt?” 

“God knows!” 

“Do you suppose it has a-a-anything to 
do with u-us?” 

“They wouldn’t hide it if it hadn’t.” 

“ But what are we to do?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Couldn’t you speak to Schwartz—make 
a stand about it—threaten him?” 

“What with?” 

“Well—” 

Matt laughed. 

“You and I are prisoners on this infernal 


You don’t mean a 


and 


that, 











ship,” he said. 
kidnaped us!” 

“But isn’t that a terrible thing to do?” 

“For us—yes.” 

“But couldn’t they all be punished and 
sent to prison?” 

“Possibly, if the Oregon ranged along- 
side—but where is your Oregon?” 

“Then we are utterly helpless?” 

“ That’s about it.” 

“You don’t think they ever meant to 
land us in the Tokelaus?” 

“Chris, this whole ship, and the whole 
crew, must have been waiting for us in San 
Francisco like a lot of spiders for two little 
flies. Tokelaus! We'll never see any To- 
kelaus. That was all part of the scheme to 
hoodwink us—to get us away.” 

“ But what could they want with us?” 

“Want with us? Why, they want John 
Mort!” 

“Oh, Matt!” 

“Yes, the same people who are running 
this ship are the same that drove me out of 
Manaswan! Bribing me failed; force 
failed, but they were cunning enough to 
know that rather than starve I’d double 
back to the islands. So there was Schwartz 
all ready, with his ship and his blarney, and 
his spider’s web across the road I was bound 
to take.” 


THE KINGDOMS OF THE WORLD 


“Chris, these people have 
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“ But if that were so, why should they be 
backward now? ”. 

“ Backward?” 

“Why hasn’t the captain tried to make 
you tell? Tried to force you to tell?” 

“That’s coming. As sure as I am alive, 
that’s coming.” 

“ Coming?” 

“When we reach the people who are an- 
swering our wireless. There’s trouble ahead, 
Chris!” 

“Well, in that case, you'll simply have to 
take the only way out.” 

“T’ll never do that—never! ” 

“But, Matt, they might—” 

“Sure to. I'll have to stand all I can. 
A pretty black lookout, isn’t it?” 

“Rather than have you hurt, I'll tell 
everything myself.” 

“You sha’n’t!” 

“T will, Matt; I will!” 

“You don’t know where this island is. 
You don’t know the bearings. What could 
you tell them that they don’t know?” 


She whispered something back that 
blanched his face. 
For a moment he was silent. It had 


never come to him that their devilry might 
be turned against Chris. 

“By Heaven, I'll sink the ship first!” 
he cried. 


(To be continued ) 


COMPENSATION 


THE Enemy sneered in the Great One’s face: 
“Lo, Thou wilt people Thy little earth 
With souls enchained in a narrow space; 
But what is the peopling worth? 
For I will take to them grief and tears, 
Hatred and wrath on their labor piled, 
Then show them a path from the burdening years, 
And they will take it!” The Great One smiled 
“ What time they breathe with thy hate in their breath, 
Lo, I will give them the fear of death.” 


The Enemy scoffed at the Great One’s plan: 
“ Great is Thy wisdom, Who dost create! 
Lo, Thou wilt look on Thy thing called man; 
And when Thou shalt look, Thou shalt hate. 
A thief of moments, a slave of chance, 
Coward of soul with a heart of strife, 
Yet fearing to strive lest a circumstance 
Shall steal his treasure—his miscalled life!” 


The Great One smiled: 


“When my gift I shall give, 


Lo, I will give with it courage to live!” 





George Foxhall 












THE CHURCHING OF BANKSON 


BY SAMUEL SCOVILLE, Jr. 


ILLUSTRATED (SEE FRONTISPIECE) BY MARTIN JUSTICE 


rector of St. Stephen’s in the Fields, 
is popular in his parish. Bank- 
son, nevertheless, ever since one day on the 
Radnor Links, considers him unscrupulous. 

Bankson is a Golfer—and the capital let- 
ter expresses Bankson’s impartial estimate 
of his ability as such. Last year his game 
was threatened by a severe attack of au- 
tocitis. Day after day, he twisted a steering- 
wheel, turning impossible corners, passed 
stony-faced park guards funereally and oth- 
er citizens instantaneously, while his con- 
versation reeked with ignition and horse- 
power. 

The result was to be expected. No man 
can serve two masters, and his golf record 
climbed steadily toward the century of 
dishonor. 

Finally, however, he saw the error of his 
ways, and again the golf-links knew him as 
of old. For long he complained bitterly that 
there were six inches gone from his swing, 
and that the forn. of a day that was dead 
would never come back to him. Moreover, 
his palate had been so vitiated by Presby- 
terians, Bronx cocktails, gin rickies, and 
other religious and rural beverages, that it 
was many months before he could enjoy the 
Scotch high-ball that must accompany strict- 
ly high-grade golf. 

Gradually, however, his hand and palate 
recovered their lost cunning; and at the time 
of the event herein chronicled, Bankson quite 
fancied his game, and was firmly convinced 
that he should be playing No. 2 instead of 
No. 5 on the team—an opinion not shared 
by the captain. 

It was at this puffed-up period that he 
first made the acquaintance of Mr. Page- 
Whyte on a Monday afternoon at the golf- 
house. Bankson’s expected opponent had 
telephoned at the last minute that he must 


M R. PAGE-WHYTE, the new English 


perforce practise law that afternoon; and 
Bankson, much disgusted at such an ex- 
hibition of low taste, had come out on the 
off chance of finding a disengaged player. 

Near his locker was dressing a youngish 
man wearing a clerical stock and a face of 
impenetrable gravity. 

“Looked like a composite photograph of 
Vice-President Fairbanks, Judge Parker, 
and Mayor Gaynor on the morning of Judg- 
ment Day,” was the way Bankson described 
this expression afterward. 

The stranger, with a marked English in- 
tonation, inquired whether Bankson had 
any antagonist. Observing the other’s, cler- 
ical tie and very new clubs, Bankson reluc- 
tantly admitted that he had not, and a match 
was arranged after mutual introductions. 
The divine drew the honor. 

“Ts it customary over here to make any— 
er—small wager on the result of a match?” 
the rector queried, as he dabbled in the 
sand-box at the first tee. 

Bankson, a confirmed golf gambler, 
brightened perceptibly. . 

“Why, yes,” he said heartily. “We gen- 
erally play a ball a hole, or sometimes a box 
of balls on the match.” 

“Would the last alternative be acceptable 
to you?” inquired his opponent with much 
formality. 

“Entirely so,” acquiesced Bankson. 

The rector drove a straight but rather 
short ball, was bunkered on his second, and 
took three puts, going out in six, while Bank- 
son made a bogie of four. 

On the second hole, Bankson got off a 
screaming drive, but dubbed an approach, 
and took a six. The rector, however, went 
down a stroke worse. 

As they approached the third tee, the rec- 
tor paused in his stately stride. 

“Mr. Bankson,” he remarked, “if by any 
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interposition of divine Providence I should 
be the winner of this match, I would prefer, 
instead of a box of balls, your attendance :at 
divine service, say every other Sabbath dur- 
ing the rest of the year.” 

“Why, certainly, doctor,” responded 
Bankson, who was two up and felt that he 
had his opponent’s measure. 








OF BANKSON 871 


The major, as Bankson and the rector ap- 
proached, was badly ditched, and his ball 
showed like a budding water-lily in the mud 
by the brookside. With a rumble of exple- 
tives, he selected a niblick and tried for the 
green. Freddie was standing apparently 
safely in his lee, but in some miraculous way 
the major managed to deposit about a pint 
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. “Il AM A MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL, AND FOR THE SAKE OF YOUR SOUL I MUST 
PROTEST AGAINST SUCH LANGUAGE” 


At the third hole they were delayed by 
Major Newman, who was playing with Fred- 
die Kent. The major was the terror of the 
links, a golfer of the old school who exacted 
the most rigorous observance of technical- 
ities. A sound or movement when he was 
about to make a stroke was in his eyes a 
compound of sacrilege, blasphemy, and lese- 
majesty. Freddie was a gentle creature, who 
always played a ladylike game in silk stock- 
ings and well-shaped legs. 

8 


of black mud full in Freddie’s half-open, 
sweetly serious mouth. 

“Blup! Blup! P-poo-00-00-00!” 
served Freddie earnestly. 

“Confound you, sir, don’t you know you 
can’t talk when a man is making a stroke?” 
howled the major, infuriated at the sight of 
his abandoned ball wallowing still deeper 
in the mire. 

Thereupon he proceeded to produce from 
an extensive military vocabulary a selection 


ob- 
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of objurgations which made even the hard- 
ened caddies draw back in wonder and 
awe. Freddie Kent wiped the mud out of 
his mouth apologetically, while Bankson 
would no more have attempted to interfere 
with the major’s flow of language than he 
would have presumed to proffer a red ban- 
danna to an angry bull. 

Not so with the rector. The latter’s face 
grew even graver, if that were possible, at 
every fresh verbal vagary, and finally he 
stepped solemnly forward. 

“One minute, sir,” he remarked impres- 
sively to the purpling major. “I am a min- 
ister of the gospel, and for the sake of your 
soul I must protest against such language. 
Moreover, it seriously interferes with my 
game. As a _ well-known expert on the 
links yourself, I am quite sure you will do 
nothing which interferes with the score of 
a fellow golfer.” 

The major had turned furiously on the 
rector at the beginning of his address, but 
the tactful peroration — the major’s usual 
score being about one hundred and twenty— 
had a mollifying effect. 

“T’ll take care of my soul personally,” 
he grunted, “but I'll say nothing more if it 
interferes with your game. Hey, boy!” he 
shouted to the caddie in the far background, 
“shut your mouth together and pick up 
the ball!” 

The quieted major and the abused Fred- 
die passed on. Bankson holed out in awed 
silence, and again won by a stroke. 

The rector secured a half now and then, 
but at the end of the first nine Bankson had 
him five down. As they started for the 
tenth tee, the clergyman, who seemed to be 
getting his hand in, cleared his throat in a 
rather embarrassed manner. 

“Ts it ever permissible to change the 
terms of a wager?” he inquired. 

Bankson gave him a curious glance. 

“Tt’s not customary,” he answered cold- 
ly; “but if you wish to reduce the stakes, I 
have no objection.” 

“You misunderstand me, Mr. Bankson,” 
returned the rector, rather sharply. “I had 
intended to suggest a trifling increase of 
the consideration.” 

“That is certainly a very sporting propo- 
sition on your part,” returned Bankson, de- 
lighted to find that the parson was no 
welcher; “but as I have you five down, it 
seems to me that it wouldn’t be fair to add 
to your troubles.” 

“T feel,” returned the other, “that it 
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would be altogether delightful to welcome a 
man of your force and charm at St. Ste- 
phen’s every Sunday. Suppose we double 
the stakes? Say two boxes of balls on the 
eighteen holes, if I lose the match, and you 
attend church every Sunday for a year if I 
should win?” 

“Well, it doesn’t seem fair,” said Bank- 
son, who would always rather win a golf- 
ball than make ten dollars; but I’m _per- 
fectly willing, of course.” 

“We'll consider that the arrangement, 
then,” said the rector sedately, “ beginning 
with next Sunday—if I win.” 

“If you win,” acquiesced Bankson. 


II 


BANKSON can only explain what hap- 
pened thereafter on the theory that Provi- 
dence interfered in behalf of his antagonist 
in a very unsportsmanlike manner. 

The next hole was sown as thickly with 
traps and gins and snares as the Valley of 
the Shadow in “ Pilgrim’s Progress.”” The 
rector’s drive rolled into one, while Bank- 
son’s second shot landed on the edge of the 
green. The rector selected a niblick, and, 
after regarding the lie fixedly for a minute, 
gave the unsuspecting ball such a mighty 
swipe that it soared out for a hundred yards 
like a bird, and then gradually fluttered 
along farther and farther until it lay an inch 
from the hole. Bankson ran down with the 
conventional two puts, but the rector had the 
hole in a three. 

The eleventh hole was the Punch Bowl. 
One had to drive a straight line between a 
boundary fence on one side and a ditch on 
the other, and then approach by faith over 
the brow of a hill. The ball might then be 
on the green, but too, too often it was out 
of bounds. 

Bankson, in his effort to play safe, pulled 
the ball through a cherry-tree far to one 
side. His second shot, a great brassy, struck 
the down slope of the hill, and shot over the 
fence and out of bounds with exceeding 
haste. He dropped another; and on his 
third shot, the ball bounded and hopped and 
jumped down to the green, an easy put for 
the hole. 

The rector, in the mean time, after atten- 
tively observing the formation of the land, 
had driven with his cleek, a proceeding that 
made the sensitive Bankson shudder. The 
ball shot out in a low, straight line, and, as 
is the wont of cleek shots, seemed willing to 
run indefinitely. When it stopped, it lay 
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‘JUST AS I HIT THE BALL, UP FROM BEHIND THE BUNKER JUMPED A BIG, 
LUMBERING NEWFOUNDLAND PUP” 


just beyond the red distance flag. A pro- 
digious mid-iron shot, and the ball disap- 
peared over the crest of the hill in a beau- 
tiful rainbow curve. 

When the two reached the green, Bank- 
son’s second ball lay white and unmarred on 
the sward, but the rector’s was nowhere to 
be seen. 

“Hope you’re not out of bounds,” sym- 
pathized Bankson hypocritically. 

“]—er—think not,” returned the rector, 
unruffled. “My good fellow, look in the 
hole,” he called to his caddie, who was nos- 
ing aimlessly around, trying to look intel- 
ligent, after the manner of caddies. 

The youth grinned appreciatively, but, 
seeing that the rector was serious, shuffled 
over to the green. Then followed a shout 
which showed that even a caddie sometimes 
unbends. There in the hole lay the miss- 
ing ball, between the number-shaft and the 
side. It must have literally trickled in, not 
to have bounded back when it touched the 
iron. The rector had taken a three-hun- 
dred-and-sixty-yard hole in a two! 

“That’s going some!” said Bankson 
shakily. 

“Well,” responded the rector seriously, 











“I’m playing with a laudable purpose—to 
wit, your spiritual welfare. It may be that 
some higher power approves my motive.” 


IT 


“Tr was from that minute that I began 
to suspect him,” said Bankson, telling the 
story, afterward, to Tommy Dodd at the 
Racket Club. “ He’d stand and look at the 
ball every time it would get in a bad lie, 
and I could see his lips move. Then he’d 
take one of his shiny new clubs, and simply 
tear off the distance. A two-hundred-yard 
carry with any old club was nothing to him, 
and every one as straight as a side-line. 
Do you know what he was doin’ to me, 
Tommy?” 

“What?” said Tommy, much interested. 

“He was prayin’,” said Bankson impres- 
sively; “simply prayin’ his ball into every 
hole. He got two twos in succession in that 
nine. No man could do that without pray- 
in’, or droppin’ a spare ball through a hole 
in his pocket, or something crooked like 
that.” 

“Go on!” said Tommy. “I don’t be- 
lieve he was prayin’ at all. You can often 
see my lips move, and hear ’em, too, when 
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I get a bad lie, but no one ever yet accused 
me of prayin’. Besides, there’s nothing in 
the rules about it,” he went on judicially. 
“You can’t ground your club in a bunker, 
or make a shot off a putting green, or move 
anything growing, and you oughtn’t to press, 
but there’s nothing against prayin’ anywhere 
on the links. Of course,” continued Tom- 
my, “if he’s disturbin’ his opponent, that’s 
a matter of etiquette.” 
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“TI drove a gentlemanly and refined ball 
well up, and pitched my second straight over 
for the hole-flag. When I got to it, there 
was my ball dead stymied by the parson’s, 
which lay a foot from the hole. I jumped 
him with my niblick and went down in 
three, one under bogie—the finest played 
hole I ever made. But he had won in an- 
other two.” 

Bankson paused for breath. 

















““THE BALL STARTED ALL RIGHT; THEN 


“Well, he disturbed me, all right,” said 
Bankson bitterly. “He certainly was the 
king bumble-bee when it came to stinging 
me! I haven’t stopped smarting yet. The 
same thing happened at the Quarry. You 
know you drive across a brook and up over 
an old quarry, and there you find a green 
perched on a mound, and if you’re lucky 
you get a four. He used that infernal cleek 
of his again from the tee, and the ball lit 
clear up on the side of the hill, and I thought 
it never would stop. It went over the top 
headed toward the hole. 


IT SUDDENLY MET A PRAYER IN MID AIR” 


“Say, that must have got your nerve,” 
sympathized Tommy. “It sure would get 
mine.” 

“Not at all,” responded Bankson. “ Your 
Uncle Dudley simply played the game of his 
life; yet the best I could do was to halve the 
next hole in par. The man simply played 
like a well-oiled machine. When we came 
to the sixteenth,” continued Bankson brood- 
ingly, “he got desperate at the sight of my 
wonderful game, and lost all sense of de- 
cency. It was bad enough before, his using 
his professional influence in helping out his 
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own shots; but when it came to queering 
mine, that was certainly the limit!” 

“What'd he do?” inquired Tommy 
breathlessly. 

“On the sixteenth hole I lay in a bunker 
just off the green,” narrated Bankson. “I 
took my mashie and made a nice, clean, low 
carry over the bunker that would have land- 
ed me dead to the hole. Just as I hit the 
ball, up from behind the bunker jumped a 
big, lumbering Newfoundland pup. That 
ball hit him square, and dropped back into 
the bunker.” 

“You don’t think that dog was sent from 
heaven as an answer to prayer, do you?” 
queried Tommy incredulously. 

“T have my suspicions,” answered Bank- 
son firmly. “At any rate, I told it to go to 
an entirely different place, and gave it a 
fine lofting stroke with my mashie; but the 
damage was done, and the parson took that 
hole. I entered a protest, but he said that 
I couldn’t have moved the dog, anyway, as 
he was something growing on the links.” 

“Say, that was a good one!” cackled 
Tommy, much pleased. 

“Do you know, several times during the 
match,” said Bankson, “I suspicioned that 
the dominie was something of a wag? His 
face twitched a good bit after he got through 
talking to Major Newman, and it puckered 
up a lot while I was talking to that dog. 

“Tommy ”—and Bankson’s voice here 
became impressive—“ it may have been an 
accident about those twos, and the dog also 
may have just been a coincidence; but the 
last hole showed that there was something 
supernatural in that match. I had kept my 
nerve perfectly, in spite of everything, and 
I was reminding myself of Travis at his 
best. The seventeenth I took at one under 
bogie—probably he didn’t get his prayer 
started in time. That left me all square at 
the home hole. Now, Tommy,” continued 
Bankson, “that hole is the drink-hole, and 
it’s my favorite on the whole course.” 

“Naturally,” observed Tommy rudely. 

“T’ve studied it carefully,” went on Bank- 
son, scorning the insinuation, “and I guess 
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I’ve won a barrel of drinks in my time on 
that hole. The tee just suits me. I always 
get off a slathering drive, and I’ve learned 
just the angle to pitch my second so that it 
will roll off the hill to the green. Directly 
behind the tee is a brook, which guards the 
sixteenth green; and under a ground rule, if 
you drive into it from a tee, you can pick up 
for the loss of a stroke. It was my honor.” 
Once more Bankson’s voice had a mysterious 
timbre to it. “I drove as well as I ever did 
in my life. The ball started all right; then 
it suddenly met a prayer in mid air, curved 
sharp, struck a tree thirty feet off the line 
to my left, bounced clear back of the tee, 
and rolled into the brook behind me. I 
picked out for the loss of a stroke; and there 
I was, having played two, and lying fifty 
feet behind the tee from where I started. 

“Of course, there was nothing to it after 
that. The parson won in a walk,” finished 
Bankson brokenly, disappearing morent- 
arily into certain cooling Caledonian depths 
near at hand. 

“Well, that’s certainly an unusual anec- 
dote, not to call it something shorter,” com- 
mented Tommy. “I'd like to meet that 
parson of yours. Are you sure you haven't 
touched up some of the details?” 

“Tf you'll look in at St. Stephen’s dur- 
ing the next fifty-two Sundays,” responded 
Bankson sadly, “ you’ll find one detail that’s 
been touched, and that is Mr. Easy Mark 
Bankson in the family pew. Those were 
terrible odds I gave him! What are two 
boxes of balls against fifty-two Sunday 
mornings? ‘There’s one comfort, though,” 
and Bankson’s face brightened perceptibly. 

“And that is?” inquired Tommy. 

“He caught every other man on the team 
in precisely the same way,” chuckled his 
friend. “The fox made each one of us, as 
we were caught, promise to say nothing to 
the others. He plays No. 1 now, and the 
whole team attends church in a body; but I 
don’t know yet whether he’s a player or a 
prayer,” ended Bankson. 

“T should call him a ringer myself!” 
said Tommy severely. 
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SHOWER 


CrosstNnc the sultry desert of the sky, 
The Sultan Sun, imperious and proud, 

Halts new his caravan and rests him by 
The springs in the oasis of the cloud. 





Julian Durand 











FAMOUS AFFINITIES OF HISTORY 


XXX—THE STORY OF MME. DE STAEL 


BY LYNDON ORR 


ACH century, or sometimes each gen- 
eration, is distinguished by some 
especial interest among those who 

are given to fancies—not to call them fads. 
Thus, at the present time, the cultivated few 
are taken up with what they choose to term 
the “new thought,” or the “ new criticism,” 
or, on the other hand, with socialistic theo- 
ries and projects. Thirty years ago, when 
Oscar Wilde was regarded seriously by some 
people, there were many who made a cult of 
estheticism. It was just as interesting when 
their leader 

Walked down Piccadilly with a poppy or a lily 

In his medieval hand, 


or when Sir William Gilbert and Sir Ar- 
thur Sullivan guyed him as Bunthorne in 
“ Patience.” 

When Charles Kingsley was a great ex- 
pounder of British common sense, “ mus- 
cular Christianity” was a phrase which was 
taken up by many followers. A little ear- 
lier, Puseyism and a primitive form of so- 
cialism were in vogue with the intellectuals. 
There are just as many different fashions in 
thought as in garments, and they come and 
go without any particular reason. To-day, 
they are discussed and practised everywhere. 
To-morrow, they are almost forgotten in the 
rapid pursuit of something new. 

Forty years before the French Revolution 
burst forth with all its thunderings, France 
and Germany were affected by what was 


generally styled “sensibility.” Sensibility 
was the sister of sentimentality and the half- 
sister of sentiment. Sentiment is a fine thing 
in itself. It is consistent with strength and 
humor and manliness; but sentimentality 
and sensibility are poor cheeping creatures 
that run scuttering along the ground, quiver- 
ing and whimpering and asking for per- 
petual sympathy, which they do not at all 
deserve. 

No one need be ashamed of sentiment. It 
simply gives temper to the blade, and mel- 
lowness to the intellect. Sensibility, on the 
other hand, is full of shivers and shakes and 
falsetto notes and squeaks. It is, in fact, 
all humbug, just as sentiment is often 
all truth. 


THE ERA OF SENSIBILITY 


Therefore, to find an interesting phase of 
human folly, we may look back to the years 
which lie between 1756 and 1793 as the era 
of sensibility. The great prophets of this 
false god, or goddess, were Rousseau in 
France and Goethe with Schiller in Ger- 
many, together with a host of midgets who 
shook and shivered in imitation of their 


masters. It is not for us to catalogue these 
persons. Some of them were great figures 


in literature and philosophy, and strong 
enough to shake aside the silliness of sensi- 
bility; but others, while they professed to 
be great as writers or philosophers, are now 
remembered only because their devotion to 
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sensibility made them conspicuous in their 


own time. They dabbled in one thing and 
another; they “cribbed” from every popu- 
Jar writer of the day. The only thing that 
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two persons, in any way interested in each 
other, were brought into the same room, one 
of them appeared to be seized with a rotary 
movement. The voice rose to a higher pitch 









































ANNE LOUISE GERMAINE NECKER, MME. DE STAEL-HOLSTEIN 
From the portrait by the Baron Gérard 


actually belonged to them was a high de- 
gree of sensibility. 

And what, one may ask, was this precious 
thing—this sensibility ? 

It was really a sort of St. Vitus’s dance of 


When 


the mind, and almost of the body. 


than usual, and assumed a tremolo. Then, 
if the other person was also endowed with 
sensibility, he or she would rotate and quake 
in somewhat the same manner. ‘Their cups 
of tea would be considerably agitated. They 
would move about in as unnatural a manner 
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as possible; and when they left the room, 
they would do so with gaspings and much 
waste of breath. 

This was not an exhibition of love—or, at 
least, not necessarily so. You might exhibit 
sensibility before a famous poet, or a gal- 
lant soldier, or a celebrated traveler—or, for 
that matter, before a remarkable buffoon, 
like Cagliostro, or a freak, like Kaspar 
Hauser. 

It is plain enough that sensibility was en- 
tirely an abnormal thing, and denoted an 
abnormal state of mind. Only among peo- 
ple like the Germans and French of that 
period, who were forbidden to take part in 
public affairs, could it have flourished so 
long, and have put forth such rank and fetid 
outgrowths. From it sprang the “elective 
affinities” of Goethe, and the loose morality 
of the French royalists, which rushed on 
into the roaring sea of infidelity, blasphemy, 
and anarchy of the Revolution. 

Of all the historic figures of that time, 
there is just one which to-day stands forth 
as representing sensibility. In her own time 
she was thought to be something of a phil- 
osopher, and something more of a novelist. 
She consorted with all the clever men and 
women of, her age. But now she holds a 
minute niche in history because of the fact 
that Napoleon stooped to hate her, and be- 
cause she personifies sensibility. 

Criticism has stripped from her the rags 
and tatters of the philosophy which was not 
her own. It is seen that she was indebted 
to the brains of others for such imaginative 
bits of fiction as she put forth in “ Del- 
phine” and “Corinne”; but as the expo- 
nent of sensibility she remains unique. This 
woman was Anne Louise Germaine Necker, 
usually known as Mme. de Staél. 


MME. DE STAEL’S SWISS PARENTAGE 


There was much about Mlle. Necker’s 
parentage that made her interesting. Her 
father was the Genevese banker and minis- 
ter of Louis XVI, who failed wretchedly in 
his attempts to save the finances of France. 
Her mother, Suzanne Curchod, as a young 
girl, had won the love of the famous English 
historian, Edward Gibbon. She had first 
refused him, and then almost frantically 
tried to get him back; but by this time Gib- 
bon was more comfortable in single life and 
less infatuated with Mlle. Curchod, who 
presently married Jacques Necker. 

M. Necker’s money made his daughter 
a very celebrated “catch.” Her mother 
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brought her to Paris when the French capi- 
tal was brilliant beyond description, and yet 
was tottering to its fall. The rumblings of 
the Revolution could be heard by almost 
every ear; and yet society and the court, 
refusing to listen, plunged into the wildest 
revelry under the leadership of the giddy 
Marie Antoinette. 

It was here that the young girl was ini- 
tiated into the most elegant forms of luxury, 
and met the cleverest men of that time—Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Lamartine, Chateaubriand, 
Volney. She set herself to be the most ac- 
complished woman of her day, not merely in 
belles lettres, but in the natural and political 
sciences. Thus, when her father was drawing 
up his monograph on the French finances, 
Germaine labored hard over a supplemen- 
tary report, studying documents, records, and 
the most complicated statistics, so that she 
might obtain a mastery of the subject. 

“T mean to know everything that anybody 
knows,” she said, with an arrogance which 
was rather admired in so young a woman. 

But, unfortunately, her mind was not 
great enough to fulfil her aspiration. The 
most that she ever achieved was a fair 
knowledge of many things —a knowledge 
which seemed surprising to the average man, 
but which was superficial enough to the 
accomplished specialist. 

In her twentieth year (1786) it was 
thought best that she should marry. Her 
revels, as well as her hard studies, had told 
upon her health, and her mother believed 
that she could not be at once a blue-stocking 
and a woman of the world. 

There was something very odd about the 
relation that existed between the young girl 
and this mother of hers. In the Swiss prov- 
ince where they had both been born, the 
mother had been considered rather bold and 
forward. Her penchant for Gibbon was only 
one of a number of adventures that have 
been told about her. She was by no means 
coy with the gallants of Geneva. Yet, after 
her marriage, and when she came to Paris, 
she seemed to be transformed into a sort of 
Swiss Puritan. 

As such, she undertook her daughter’s 
bringing up, and was extremely careful 
about everything that Germaine did and 
about the company she kept. On the other 
hand, the daughter, who in the city of Cal- 
vin had been rather dull and quiet in her 
ways, launched out into a gaiety such as she 
had never known in Switzerland. Mother 


and daughter, in fact, changed parts. The 








country beauty of Geneva became the prude 
of Paris, while the quiet, unemotional young 
Genevese became the light of all the Paris- 
ian salons, whether social or intellectual. 

The mother was a very beautiful woman. 
The daughter, who was to become so famous, 
is best described by those two very uncom- 
plimentary English words, “dumpy” and 
“frumpy.” She had bulging eyes—which 
are not emphasized in the flattering portrait 
by Gérard—and her hair was unbecoming- 
ly dressed. There are reasons for thinking 
that Germaine bitterly hated her mother, 
and was intensely jealous of her charm 
of person. It may be also that Mme. 
Necker envied the daughter’s cleverness, 
even though that cleverness was little more, 
in the end, than the borrowing of brilliant 
things from other persons. At any rate, the 
two never cared for each other, and Ger- 
maine gave to her father the affection which 
her mother neither received nor sought. 


HER MARRIAGE TO A SWEDISH BARON 


It was perhaps to tame the daughter’s 
exuberance that a marriage was arranged 
for Mile. Necker with the Baron de Staél- 
Holstein, who then represented the court of 
Sweden at Paris. Many eyebrows were lift- 
ed when this match was announced. Baron 
de Staél had no personal charm, nor any 
reputation for wit. His standing in the 
diplomatic corps was not very high. His 
favorite occupations were playing cards and 
drinking enormous quantities of punch. 
Could he be considered a match for the ex- 
tremely clever Mlle. Necker, whose father 
had an enormous fortune, and who was her- 
self considered a gem of wit and mental 
power, ready to discuss political economy, 
or the romantic movement of socialism, or 
platonic love ? 

Many differed about this. Mlle. Necker 
was, to be sure, rich and clever; but the 
Baron de Staél was of an old family, and 
had a title. Moreover, his easy-going ways 
—even his punch-drinking and his card- 
playing—made him a desirable husband at 
that time of French social history, when the 
aristocracy wished to act exactly as it 
pleased, with wanton license, and when an 
embassy was a very convenient place into 
which an indiscreet ambassadress might re- 
tire when the mob grew dangerous. For 
Paris was now approaching the time of revo- 
lution, and all “aristocrats” were more or 
less in danger. 

At first Mme. de Staél rather sympathized 
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with the outbreak of the people; but later 
their excesses drove her back into sympathy 
with the royalists. It was then that she be- 
came indiscreet and abused the privilege of 
the embassy in giving shelter to her friends. 
She was obliged to make a sudden flight 
across the frontier, whence she did not return 
until Napoleon loomed up, a political giant 
on the horizou—victorious general, consul, 
and emperor. 


HER RELATIONS WITH NAPOLEON 


Mme. de Staél’s relations with Napoleon 
have, as I remarked above, been among her 
few titles to serious remembrance. The Cor- 
sican eagle and the dumpy little Genevese 
make, indeed, a peculiar pair; and for this 
reason writers have enhanced the oddities of 
the picture. 

“ Napoleon,” says one, “did not wish any 
one to be near him who was as clever as 
himself.” 

“No,” adds another, “Mme. de Staél 
made a dead set at Napoleon, because she 
wished to conquer and achieve the admira- 
tion of everybody, even of the greatest man 
who ever lived.” 

“Napoleon found her to be a good deal of 
a nuisance,” observes a third. “She knew 
too much, and was always trying to force 
her knowledge upon others.” 

The legend has sprung up that Mme. de 
Staél was too wise and witty to be acceptable 
to Napoleon; and many women repeated 
with unction that the conqueror of Europe 
was no match for this frowsy little woman. 
It is, perhaps, worth while to look into the 
facts, and to decide whether Napoleon was 
really of so petty a nature as to feel himself 
inferior to this rather comic creature, even 
though at the time many people thought her 
a remarkable genius. 

In the first place, knowing Napoleon, as 
we have come to know him through the pages 
of Mme. de Rémusat, Frédéric Masson, and 
others, we can readily imagine the impa- 
tience with which the great soldier would 
sit at dinner, hastening to finish his meal, 
crowding the whole ceremony into twenty 
minutes, gulping a glass or two of wine and 
a cup of coffee, and then being interrupted 
by a fussy little female who wanted to talk 
about the ethics of history, or the possibility 
of a new form of government. Napoleon, 
himself, was making history, and writing it 
in fire and flame; and as for governments, 
he invented governments all over Europe as 
suited his imperial will. What patience 
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could he have with one whom an English 
writer has rather unkindly described as “an 
ugly coquette, an old woman who made a 
ridiculous marriage, a blue-stocking, who 
spent much of her time in pestering men of 
genius, and drawing from them sarcastic 
comment behind their backs” ? 

Napoleon was not the sort of a man to 
be routed in discussion, but he was most de- 
cidedly the sort of man to be bored and irri- 
tated by pedantry. Consequently, he found 
Mme. de Staél a good deal of a nuisance in 
the salons of Paris and its vicinity. He 
cared not the least for her epigrams. She 
might go somewhere else and write all the 
epigrams she pleased. When he banished 
her, in 1803, she merely crossed the Rhine 
into Germany, and established herself at 
Weimar. 

The emperor received her son, Auguste 
de Staél-Holstein, with much good humor, 
though he refused the boy’s appeal on be- 
half of his mother. 

“My dear baron,” said Napoleon, “if 
your mother were to be in Paris for two 
months, I should really be obliged to lock 
her up in one of the castles, which would be 
most unpleasant treatment for me to show a 
lady. No, let her go anywhere else and we 
can get along perfectly. All Europe is open 
to her—Rome, Vienna, St. Petersburg; and 
if she wishes to write libels on me, England 
is a convenient and inexpensive place. Only 
Paris is just a little too near!” 

Thus the emperor gibed the boy—he was 
only fifteen or sixteen—and made fun of the 
exiled blue-stocking; but there was not a 
sign of malice in what he said, nor, indeed, 
of any serious feeling at all. The legend 


about Napoleon and Mme. de Staél must, 


therefore, go into the waste-basket, except in 
so far as it is true that she succeeded in 
boring him. 

MME. DE STAEL AND M. CONSTANT 


For the rest, she was an earlier George 
Sand—unattractive in person, yet able to 
attract; loving love for love’s sake, though 
seldom receiving it in return; throwing her- 
self at the head of every distinguished man, 
and generally finding that he regarded her 
overtures with mockery. To enumerate the 
men for whom she professed to care would 
be tedious, since the record of her passions 
has no reality about it, save, perhaps, with 
two exceptions. 

She did care deeply and sincerely for 
Henri Benjamin Constant, the brilliant poli- 
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tician and novelist. He was one of her co- 
terie in Paris, and their common political 
sentiments formed a bond of friendship be- 
tween them. Constant was banished by Na- 
poleon in 1802, and when Mme. de Staél 
followed him into exile a year later he joined 
her in Germany. 

The story of their relations was told by 
Constant in “Adolphe,” while Mme. de 
Staél based “ Delphine” on her experiences 
with him. It seems that he was puzzled by 
her ardor; she was infatuated by his genius. 
Together they went through all the phases of 
the tender passion; and yet, at intervals, they 
would tire of each other and separate for a 
while, and she would amuse herself with 
other men. At last she really believed that 
her love for him was entirely worn out. 

“T always loved my lovers more than they 
loved me in return,” she said once, and it 
was true. 


HER SECRET MARRIAGE TO ROCCA 


Yet, on the other hand, she was frankly 
false to all of them, and hence arose these 
intervals. In one of them she fell in with 
a young Italian named Rocca, and by way 
of a change she not only amused herself with 
him, but even married him. At this time— 
1811—she was forty-five, while Rocca was 
only twenty-three—a young soldier who had 
fought in Spain, and who made eager love 
to the she-philosopher when he was invalid- 
ed at Geneva. 

The marriage was made on terms imposed 
by the middle-aged woman who became his 
bride. In the first place, it was to be kept 
secret; and second, she would not take her 
husband’s name, but he must pass himself 
off as her lover, even though she bore him 
children. The reason she gave for this ex- 
traordinary exhibition of her vanity was that 
a change of name on her part would put 
everybody out. 

“In fact,” she said, “if Mme. de Staél 
were to change her name, it would unsettle 
the heads of all Europe!” 

And so she married Rocca, who was faith- 
ful to her to the end, though she grew ex- 
tremely plain and querulous, while he be- 
came deaf and soon lost his former charm. 
Her life was the life of a woman who had, 
in her own phrase, “ attempted everything ” ; 
and yet she had accomplished nothing that 
would last. She was loved by a man of gen- 
ius, but he did not love h«r to the end. She 
was loved by a man of action, and she tired 
of him very soon. She had a wonderful 
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reputation for her knowledge of history and 
philosophy, and yet what she knew of those 
subjects is now seen to be merely the scraps 
and borrowings of others. 


HER VIEWS ON LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


Something she did when she introduced 
the romantic literature into France; and 
there are passages from her writings which 
seem worthy of preservation. For instance, 
we may quote her outburst with regard to 
unhappy marriages. “It was the subject,” 
says Mr. Gribble, “on which she had begun 
to think before she was married, and which 
continued to haunt her long after she was 
left a widow; though one suspects that the 
word ‘marriage’ became a form of speech 
employed to describe her relations, not with 
her husband, but with her lovers.” The 
passage to which I refer is as follows: 


In an unhappy marriage, there is a violence 
of distress surpassing all other sufferings in the 
world. A woman’s whole sou! depends upon the 
conjugal tie. To struggle against fate alone, to 
journey to the grave without a friend to support 
you or to regret you, is an isolation of which the 
deserts of Arabia give but a faint and feeble idea. 
When all the treasure of your youth has been 
given in vain, when you can no longer hope that 
the reflection of these first rays will shine upon 
the end of your life, when there is nothing in the 
dusk to remind you of the dawn, and when the 
twilight is pale and colorless as a livid specter 
that precedes the night, your heart revolts, and 
you feel that you have been robbed of the gifts 
of God upon earth. 


Equally striking is another prose passage 
of hers, which seems less the careful thought 
of a philosopher than the screeching of a 
termagant. It is odd that the first two sen- 
tences recall two famous lines of Byron: 


Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart; 
*Tis woman’s whole existence. 


The passage by Mme. de Staél is longer 
and less piquant: 


Love is woman’s whole existence. It is only 
an episode in the lives of men. Reputation, 
honor, esteem, everything depends upon how a 
woman conducts herself in this regard; whereas, 
according to the rules of an unjust world, the 
laws of morality itself are suspended in men’s 
relations with women. They may pass as good 
men, though they have caused women the most 
terrible suffering: which it is in the power of one 
human being to inflict upon another. They may 
be regarded as loyal, though they have betrayed 
them. They may have received from a woman 
marks of a devotion which would so link two 
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friends, two fellow soldiers, that either would 
feel dishonored if he forgot them, and they may 
consider themselves free of all obligations by at- 
tributing the services to love—as if this additional 
gift of love detracted from the value of the rest! 


One cannot help noticing how lacking in 
neatness of expression is this woman who 
wrote so much. It is because she wrote so 
much that she wrote in such a muffled man- 
ner. It is because she thought so much that 
her reflections were either not her own, or 
were never clear. It is because she loved so 
much, and had so many lovers—Benjamin 
Constant; Vincenzo Monti, the Italian poet; 
M. de Narbonne, and others, as well as 
young Rocca—that she found both love and 
lovers tedious. 


A WORDY WRITER AND TALKER 


She talked so much that her conversation 
was almost always mere personal opinion. 
Thus she told Goethe that he never was 
really brilliant until after he had got through 
a bottle of champagne. Schiller said that to 
talk with her was to have a “rough time,” 
and that after she left him, he always felt 
like a man who was just getting over a se- 
rious illness. She never had time to do any- 
thing very well. 

There is an interesting glimpse of her in 
the recollections of Dr. Bollmann, at the pe- 
riod when Mme. de Staél was in her prime. 
The worthy doctor set her down as a genius 
—an extraordinary, eccentric woman in all 
that she did. She slept but a few hours out 
of the twenty-four, and was uninterruptedly 
and fearfully busy all the rest of the time. 
While her hair was being dressed, and even 
while she breakfasted, she used to keep on 
writing, nor did she ever rest sufficiently to 
examine what she had written. 

Such then was Mme. de Staél, a type of 
the time in which she lived, so far as con- 
cerns her worship of sensibility—of sensibil- 
ity, and not of love; for love is too great to 
be so scattered and made a thing to prattle 
of, to cheapen, and thus destroy. So we find 
at the last that Germaine de Staél, though 
she was much read and much féted and much 
followed, came finally to that last halting- 
place where confessedly she was merely an 
old woman, eccentric, and unattractive. .She 
sued her former lovers for the money she 
had lent them, she scolded and found fault 
—as perhaps befits her age. 

But such is the natural end of sensibility, 
and of the woman who typifies it for suc- 
ceeding generations. 
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A SHATTERED ROMANCE 


SUMMER girl sat by the blithering sea, 
Surrounded by lovers, some thirty-and-three, 
{Including Bob, Billy, and Tommy, and me. 


She beamed and she smiled on the whole doting 
crowd, 

And we were all truly, excessively proud, 

At winning a beauty so richly endowed. 


Her cheeks were as pink as the roses of May; 
Her locks held the glint of a golden June day; 
Her laughter suggested the fairies at play 


Her eyes were alight with a heavenly hue. 

“Do you love me,” she cried, “ with a love that 
is true?” 

And all of us ardently answered, “ We do!” 


She tossed a sweet kiss in the soft summer air, 
And all of us scrambled to get it right there, 
Each after his own precious thirty-third share. 


“And will you be steadfast in joy and in ill?” 

She asked in a whisper that gave us a thrill. 

“Oh, sweetheart,” we murmured, “we certainly 
will!” 


“And watch me, and ward me, fair weather or 
wet, 

And hold me protected from wo and regret?” 

And every man-jack of us shouted, “ You bet!” 


“ You promise me faithfully ever to be 
Devoted to nobody other than me?” 
And we ‘in a chorus assured her, “ Oui, oui!” 


“Well, then, I'll be yours,” she remarked with a 
sigh, 

And pensively gazed at the clouds in the sky, 

A far-away look in her bonny blue eye 


“My heart is all yours”—she seemed fairly to 
sing 

As sweet as the thrush in the twilight of spring— 

“ And now you may chip in and buy me a ring!” 


And then on the sand-reach so sunny and flat 
We solemnly gazed at each other and sat 
The while the fair damozel passed round the hat! 


*Twas then the storm broke in a fury intense, 

As with scorn in her optics she bade us go 
thence— 

The hat held four dollars and fifty-five cents! 
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I fear twas a test she'd been putting us through, 
As sometimes the maiden who’s cautious will do, 
To find that our love didn’t “ ring” wholly true! 


We hied us all homeward, dejected and pale, 
And later on learned—oh, the harrowing tale !— 
Our loved one eloped with a glee club from Yale! 


Carlyle Smith 





A GRATIFIED AMBITION 


NE day a dreaming maiden said: 
“T will a writer be, 
And earn both fame and daily bread, 
That all the world may see! 


“ No Cupid lures shall tempt my heart 
From Pegasus astride; 

I'd rather canter for pure art 
Than be a blushing bride!” 


Her manuscripts flew left and right, 
And then flew back again; 

No checks, but printed slips polite 
Fell victims to her pen. 


*Twas thus a faithful suitor found 
This maiden, hopeless quite, 
Ambition strewn upon the ground 

In oblong shapes of white. 


“Come, cut it out, my girl!” he cried, 
And waded through the mess 
To find her quite “ available "— 
And so she went to press. 
Mary Talbot Campbell : 


STILL FISHING 


} fed my brain with many a fish— 
Cod, salmon, sturgeon, tunny, 

Pompano au vin blanc—a dish 
That’s really worth the money. 

On fish I’ve traveled many a league— 
The halibut, the trout, 

The swordfish and the gay squeteague, 
The perch and hornéd pout; 

The gentle billfish, called sardine, 
The sheephead, bass, and pike, 

The turbot and that sole serene 
Who yet so oft ‘is like 

Our common flounder en filet ; 
Also that brilliant, dapper 

Cavorter in the southern spray 
Whom mortals call red snapper; 











The mackerel of the Spanish main, 
The eel so near to snake; 

The whitebait, too, has lit my brain, 
And e’en the humble hake. 

But still, though all of these, and eke 
The porpoise and bonito, 

Have lent me phosphorus, I seek 
From Singapore to Quito 

An answer fair, a square reply, 
From white man or negrito, 

To this conundrum—why’s a fly, 

And wherefore a mosquito? 

Henry Austin 





THE LATEST CALAMITY 


H, lady in the harem skirt, 
With you I would not like to flirt; 
You look so masculine and queer 
In that absurd, abnormal gear; 
And ~ou my sense of fitness hurt, 
Oh, lady in the harem skirt! 


Oh, lady in the harem skirt, 
Though in its tactics you’re expert, 
I'd greatly rather you’d be seen 
In farthingale or crinoline, 

Or even in a sheath begirt, 

Oh, lady in the harem skirt. 


Oh, lady in the harem skirt, 

Your voice is loud, your manner pert; 
No more have you a charm for me, 
You’ve lost your femininity; 

Back to your petticoats revert, 

Oh, lady in the harem skirt! 


Carolyn Wells 





STUDIES IN NATURAL HISTORY 


THE GRASSHOPPER 


HE Grasshopper I much admire, 
Because his legs are made of Wire, 
Or something of such wondrous strength 
That he jumps Eighty times his length. 


Had I such springy legs as his, 

I'd o’er the Flatiron Building whiz; 
I'd do it with the greatest ease, 

And light wherever I might please. 


Or that performance I could vary, 
Nor have to bother with the Ferry, 

By jumping clear across the Hudson— 
Leastways I could if I’d no duds on. 


Could I make such leaps without strain 
I should not want an Aeroplane, 


Whose spreading wings might hit a Tree, 


And make an early end of me. 


Besides, the Hoppergrass has Wings, 
So, when he’s tired of using springs, 
His colored pinions he can spread 
And like a bird he goes ahead! 


LIGHT VERSE 






Then, if I had his legs, why not 
His wings as well? I tell you what, 
I’m tickled by the very notion 

Of two such means of Locomotion! 


I'd scorn to pedal on a wheel, 
I'd spurn the haughty automobile, 
I'd laugh at any railway-train, 
I'd look down on the aeroplane! 


Oh, Grasshopper, my compliments 
To you my truthful song presents! 
There’s just one thing, though, shows a lack o’ 
The finer sense—you chew tobacco. 


Too numerous, too, to be exclusive 

Your children are—there, I’m abusive! 
Of course you can’t help laying eggs; 
And oh, those Wings, and oh, those Legs! 


George Jay Smith 





A WOMAN’S WORK 


OUSEKEEPING? It’s all automatic; 
I press but a button, observe, 
In parlor or chamber or attic, 
And dinner is ready to serve. 
I send for a vacuum cleaner, 
And go in my car for a spin, 
And when de retour in an hour, I am sure 
The house is as spick as a pin. 


The children? °*Twere foolish to worry, 
For science has charge of their fate; 
They live without fluster or hurry 
By formulas right up to date. 
Their laughter, their sleep, their appearing— 
All these are prescribed by the year; 
And were I to try interfering, 
*T would throw the whole scheme out of gear. 


My husband? He hasn’t a minute 
To spare from his business all day, 

And when he comes home he’s not in it 
An hour before he’s away. 

His socks are all hole-proof, his wardrobe’s 
In charge of a valet named Burke— 

And so do you wonder, though busy as thunder, 
Amusement’s my one real work? 


William Wallace Whitelock 





LOVE’S BARGAINS 


MERICAN Beauty roses 
I bought her by the score, 
Books, opera-tickets, candy— 
Her eyes still asked for more! 


She married a poor plodder 
Who could not with me vie; 
And I, a little lady 
Who cost me but a sigh! 


Anna McClure Sholl 











THE UNACCOUNTABLE COOK 


BY CLARENCE -BUDINGTON KELLAND 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE ONE THING NEEDED,” “THE SHANGHAIED BABY,” ETC. 


“ALL wimmin,” mused Cap’n Felkner, 
A “conducts themselves onusual, and 

some of them more so; but cooks is 
the most onaccountable of all, ‘specially 
marine cooks.” 

First Mate Sim Overlad poked his head 
through the forecastle door like an angry 
turtle, and nodded in the affirmative. 

“ And,” the master went on, with a note 
of apathetic resignation in his voice, “this 
here Liddy Woodsen, which I’ve hired to 
cook on this vessel, has up and done the 
dumdest thing yet. Sim, she’s went and 
smuggled a baby aboard—a baby not more’n 
so big.”” Cap’n measured off what he con- 
sidered a damning stature. “She's got it 
moored to the galley-door so’s it won’t crawl 
overboard.” 

At that moment Liddy appeared beside 
the after cabin, and began vigorously clang- 
ing the dinner-bell. Cap’n exhibited no lit- 
tle apprehension. 

“T ain’t got the courage to go back there 
alone, Sim, into them regions infested by 
that there immature offspring. You got to 
go and eat at my table, discipline or no 
discipline!” 

Whereupon he seized his mate’s arm and 
led him, protesting, to the mess-room, where 
steaming bowls of soup awaited them. 

Cap’n Felkner sniffed, tasted, smiled, took 
in a brimming spoonful too hot for mortal 
mouth, and created a mild diversion. After 
a precautionary blowing into his bowl, he 
returned to the onslaught; and from the mo- 
ment when the last drop trickled down his 
throat, his eyes followed Liddy about the 
room with an expression of open admiration 
tinctured with Epicurean gratitude. 

So affected was Sim that he placed his 
hand on his heart and bowed every time she 
passed his place; but she went about her 
business, oblivious to the tributes paid 
her art. 

As the meal progressed, these tributes be- 
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came more marked. The captain’s gaze, 
reproduced photographically and used in 
court as Exhibit A, would have warranted a 
jury in declaring it a proposal of marriage. 
Sim bowed so low that he got a piece of 
potato on his forehead, and forgot to wipe 
it off, until abruptly ordered to do so by his 
captain. 

Liddy’s pie completed the work. When 
the first bits of it passed from the men’s 
knives between their lips, their friendship 
became a thing of the past. Bitter rivalry 
stood in its shoes. Cap’n took time to 
glower at Sim; Sim wrinkled his nose at 
cap’n. 

At the end of the meal, each wiped his 
mouth politely on the back of his hand and 
shuffled out on deck. Cap’n stopped and 
stuck out his chin at Sim. Equally belliger- 
ent, Sim let his eyes travel scornfully from 
cap’n’s toes to cap’n’s top, and sniffed. 
Cap’n snorted, and Sim sniffed again; 
whereupon they parted, in the interests of 
discipline. 

Each forthwith planned his campaign 
against the heart of Liddy. Singularly 
enough, the first strategic point of both gen- 
erals was the two-year-old son of the fas- 
cinating cook. They recognized the great 
basic truth that extravagant admiration of 
a woman’s child is the surest short-cut into 
her affection. 

Cap’n Felkner began operations with the 
arrival of the potatoes at the next meal. 

“ There never was a feller fonder of chil- 
dern than me,” he said, ostensibly to Sim, 
but with an eye on Liddy’s face. 

Sim looked up from his plate so suddenly 
that he almost cut his cheek with his up- 
raised knife. He shot a savage glance at 
his superior. 

“Ya-as,” he drawled with painstaking 
sarcasm. “ You’re fond of babies and bob- 
cats about equal.” 

Cap’n pretended he had not heard, but 








choked over his coffee until the engineer had 
to thump him on the back. 

“Childern,” he said huskily, when he 
recovered his breath, “is one of the chief 
pleasures of life.” 

Liddy took notice of this. 

“How many you had?” 
pointedly. 

Sim snickered. 

“Now,” said the mate, “I don’t pertend 
to like kids in general, not me; but I got to 
own that this here little feller that is aboard 
of us is the cunnin’est little feller that ever 
come aboard of us like this here little feller 
up and come aboard of—” 

Unable to extricate himself, Sim knocked 
a glass of water over on his neighbor’s plate, 
and was kicked vindictively for it beneath 
the table. He gulped in desperation, felt of 
his collar, and put a spoonful of beef gravy 
in his coffee. 

“ Has he got any teeth, mum?” he asked, 
grasping wildly at any question in order to 
avert attention. 

“Teeth! Teeth!” Liddy saw insult of- 
fered her son. “ He’s got more teeth on the 
right side of his upper jaw than you got in 
your whole head!” 


she asked 


“No, Liddy, he hain’t,” interrupted 
cap’n. “Sim’s got two full sets, upper and 
lower. Got ’em in Detroit, to the New York 


Dental Parlors.” 

Sim was too stricken to retort, and cap’n 
was satisfied with his advantage, so the meal 
ended without violence. 

Cap’n Felkner realized, as did Sim, that 
mere vocal expression of admiration for 
Liddy’s baby would carry scant conviction. 
Overt acts must be performed upon the per- 
son of little Jake—acts in the nature of 
dandling, or tossing, or manhandling of 
some sort. 

Sim tried ogling the child from a safe 
distance, and succeeded in frightening him 
to the very verge of spasms. Cap’n, in an 
eccentric effort at peek-a-boo around the 
mainmast, produced nothing but unbounded 
stupefaction in the tot. 

Sim consumed the better part of a morn- 
ing reenforcing his resolution to lay hands 
on little Jake, and actually succeeded. He 
marched aft, whistling loudly and gazing 
off to starboard, making believe to himself 
that he was going to do something entirely 
disassociated from babies. By this subter- 
fuge he managed to come within touching 
distance of the child. He shut his eyes, 
turned his head as far away as possible, and 
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grabbed. His hands closed on Jake some 
distance beneath the center of gravity, with 
the result that Sim found himself clutching 
the child in the pose of King Solomon in the 
Bible picture where he is about to bisect the 
baby for the benefit of contesting mothers. 

Jake’s head was down, but this interfered 
not at all with his voice. He grabbed Sim 
about the leg with despairing arms, and 
would not be pried loose. Sim clung to 
Jake’s foot, and Jake clung to Sim’s trous- 
ers; in which situation they were discovered 
by Liddy, who stayed not her hand in the 
execution of summary vengeance. 

Cap’n Felkner found it necessary to lean 
against the mast, so mirth-provoking was 
the scene. 

“ Ain’t he handy with babies?” he gur- 
gled. “ Ain’t he, though? Reg’lar nurse- 
maid, that’s what he is!” 

From this adventure both cap’n and Sim 
profited. Hereafter they would confine their 
admiration of Jake to oral demonstration, 
even at the risk of reduced efficiency. 

Furthermore, each determined to forestall 
the other by becoming an avowed applicant 
for the vacant husbandship. To be of ad- 
vantage, this must be done secretly. If either 
saw the other in soft and tender juxtaposition 
to Liddy, he would at once interfere. To 
write was safest; and so it was that Liddy 
had thrust surreptitiously into her hand two 
proposals of marriage, each of which related 
that the petitioner doted on babies and would 
be more than a father to little Jake. 


II 


WHEN the vessel docked at West Superior, 
Liddy appeared on deck rigged out like the 
flag-ship of a millionaire yacht club on the 
Fourth of July. She had granted herself 
shore leave for a couple of days, and, in the 
circumstances, cap’n dared not say her nay. 

She beamed into cap’n’s eyes so that his 
heart beat high with hope. 

“I’m goin’ to leave little Jake with you,” 
she told him. “I knowed I could trust him 
with a feller that was willin’ to be a father 
to him.” 

Cap’n opened his mouth like a catfish cast 
on a sand-bar, and grasped at the rail for 
support. Before he could protest, however, 
Liddy was on her way over the side. At the 
foot of the ladder she met Sim. 

“T’m showin’ my trust into you, Sim,” 
she said. “I’ve left little Jake in your care. 
A feller as fond of babies as you be will be 
tickled to death, I know. Now, won’t you?” 
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Sim had no idea just when she left him, 
or what direction she took. When the glaze 
passed away from his eyes, he found himself 
sitting on the planking with his arms around 
a spile, calling for help in a husky whisper. 

By the time Sim got on deck again, cap’n 
had taken action. He filled a pan with 
cookies, took a loaf of bread, an india-rub- 
ber toy dog, and a goblet of milk, and put 
hem in the lamp-room. Jn the manner of 
me handling a diamondback rattler, he 
grasped little Jake and thrust him in to keep 
them company. 

“There, dog-gone you!” he breathed vin- 
dictively. “If you can holler loud enough 
to make me hear in the pilot-house, I ain’t 
no judge of noise.” 

Whereupon he went forward as far as he 
could get, and suffered in spirit. 

Sim passed close to the lamp-room door. 
He paused, and turned an ear already pale 
with fright. Unmistakably there were hor- 
rid sounds proceeding from within. Sim’s 
duty was clear. Opening the door, he 
snatched forth little Jake, carried him, 
screaming, to the spare cabin directly be- 
neath cap’n’s feet, and pushed him in. Then 
he retreated to the fantail. 

It was not long before cap’n heard some- 
thing that made him cock his head sudden- 
ly. He looked about him wildly, and a 
green tinge crept over his features. By dint 
of strained ears, he located the sound. He 
threw his best pipe overboard in vexation 
before he plunged below, rescued Jake, and 
again incarcerated him in the lamp-room. 

Shortly Sim was horrified to discover 
that the child had escaped from the spare 
cabin and was once more in the deck-house. 
Again he made a blind plunge, with his 
struggling burden, to the place that he had 
chosen for the little prisoner. Presently it 
became necessary for cap’n to transfer the 
incubus to the lamp-room, and not long 
thereafter for Sim to tote him back. 

These maneuvers consumed the greater 
part of the day, and all of the strength, will, 
heart, disposition, and mental vigor of mate 
and captain. Cap’n reached the stage where 
he swayed as he walked and poked his sec- 
ond-best pipe into his eye when he aimed it 
for his mouth. Sim wore a glassy stare and 
bumped into things like a blind man. Every 
once in a while he deliberately knocked his 
head against the superstructure, to vary his 
suffering. 

Almost simultaneously the necessity for 
putting Jake to bed occurred to cap’n and 
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Sim. They thrust the thought from their 
minds as if it were a neighbor’s child come 
to call with the mumps; but with the per- 
sistence of a leak in the roof, or an instal- 
ment collector, it returned and forced them 
to compliance. Sim did not find Jake in the 
spare cabin, but he did find cap’n in the act 
of finding him in the lamp-room. 

“What you doin’ with that kid?” he de- 
manded. 

“ Puttin’ him to bed; and, Sim Overlad, 
as master of this here craft, I order you to 
come alongside, and aid, comfort, and sus- 
tain me durin’ that there most distressin’ 
necessity.” 

It may be thought that by this time Jake 
would have yelled himself out of voice, but 
this was not the case. Practise had made 
for perfection. 

“Put your hand over his mouth,” ordered 
cap’n. 

Sim did so briefly, jerking it away with 
appropriate comment, sharp, pertinent, and 
ending with the announcement: 

“He bit me.” 

“Liddy said he had teeth,” reminded 
cap’n. 

To the captain’s cabin they carried Jake, 
kicking, screaming, scratching. Cap’n toss- 
ed him on the bed. 

“Hold him down a minute. I’m goin’ 
outside to overcome a impulse that’s stealin’ 
over me.” 

He glared at Jake. 
imperceptibly calmer. 

“We got to git his clothes off,” said Sim, 
much as he would have announced that the 
boiler was on the point of bursting. 

“Do they come off over his head, or 
t’other way?” 

“For goodness’ sake, cap’h, don’t be 
p’tic’lar!” Sim replied. “Git ’em off him 
any way they’ll come.” 

“Hang onto him, dern you! This here 
is like tryin’ to skin a greased pig with a 
pound of lard. Hold still, you—you ramp- 
in’, ragin’ imitation of a hyena with the 
stummick-ache! ” 

“T guess he’s havin’ a spasm,” Sim mut- 
tered, beads of cold perspiration standing on 
his forehead. 

“Slam him down onto that there berth, 
and sit onto him, if necessary,” commanded 
cap’n, while he dived into a pocket for 
his knife. 

Sim’s eyes bulged and his jaw dropped. 

“No, cap’n! Not no bloodshed, cap’n! 
Not that it ain’t warranted, cap’n; but don’t 


Shortly he returned, 





do it! 
cap’n?” 

“Blame near it,” cap’n roared; “but I 
ain’t goin’ to carve the leetle screech-owl. 
I’m goin’ to ondress him. I can’t git the 
hang of these here clothes, but they’re goin’ 
to come off’n him, if I have to blast ’em 
loose with dynamite. Hold him down there! 
Don’t let him wiggle!” : 

With this warning, cap’n proceeded to 
drastic action. Up the back he slit Jake’s 
dress. With greater care he severed the un- 
dergarments, until the young person was 
clothed only on the side that rested on the 
berth. It was a tempting opportunity, but 
cap’n forebore. 

The clothes were shaken off, and Jake 
was deposited on the berth, where he was 
held down by hands that longed for a more 
fatherly office. “Go to sleep, blame you!” 
cap’n directed in an exhausted voice. 

Jake reached for cap’n’s beard, caught it, 
and pulled himself to a sitting posture. Sim 
pushed him back. He repeated, this time 
clinging to the adornment of cap’n’s chin 
until the old fellow rescued himself by re- 
leasing the little fingers one by one. 

“Sing to him!” 

It was an order from his captain, and 
Sim felt bound to obey. Cap’n Felkner 
rolled his eyes and waved his hand dis- 
tractedly. 

“Stop! Stop!” he yelled. 
him. Stop!” 

“Tt’s got to be did,” Sim returned pa- 
tiently. “Liddy always sings to him.” 

“Sim” —cap’n spoke with alarming 
calmness—“ if it’s necessary to sing to git 
that kid to sleep, somebody is goin’ to do it 
besides you, or else that there melody is 
goin’ to be chanted over my dead body. 
I’m a patient feller, Sim, and long-sufferin’, 
but no mortal critter was created to endure 
no sich racket as that. It ain’t in human 
nature, Sim!” 

“T’m a doin’ my best.” 

“T ain’t disparagin’ you personal. ’Tain’t 
no fault of yourn, Sim. It’s to be laid onto 
Nature for puttin’ rosined strings into your 
gullet, instead of vocal cords. Some people 
is that way.” 

Jake was weakening; it was evident to 
both men. His shrieks diminished in vol- 


Be you onsettled in your mind, 


“Tt’s worse’n 


ume and frequency; his struggles were less 
persistent and harrowing. Cap’n bent over 
him, but only to have his beard clutched 
again and to feel Jake’s weight hanging 
from it. 
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“Hush!” warned Sim. “I seen him 
wink his eyes.” 
Cap’n gurgled, but endured like a 


Spartan. 

“He blinked ag’in,” whispered Sim. 

The next bulletin announced a nod, and 
soon the little fellow’s head sank against his 
arm, his eyes closed, and he slept, drawing 
great, deep, sobbing breaths. If cap’n or 
Sim breathed, it was not audible. In all 
probability they set a record for long-sus- 
tained motionlessness. Finally the little 
fingers relaxed, and Jake sank back on the 
pillow with a profound sigh. 

Cap’n and Sim tiptoed out on deck. 
There they leaned against the bulwarks for 
a long time, silent, motionless. 

“Gosh!” Sim breathed at last. “To 
think I was endeavorin’ to marry into the 
family with that there!” 

Cap’n made no reply. He was willing to 
have anybody else in the world carry off 
the prize. 

“She’s a fine cook,” suggested Sim, by 
way of renovating his captain’s vanished en- 
thusiasm. 

“You kin have her.” 

“And, cap’n, she’s a fine figger of a 
woman, she is. When I see her goin’ along 
the deck, cap’n, I says to myself that there 
ain’t a handsomer female a sailin’ these 
here lakes.” 

“She’s yourn, and welcome.” 

“ And that there kid won’t be sich a nui- 
sance. He'll grow up perty soon, and go off 
to git a job for himself.” 

“Don’t tell me about it! Liddy’s yourn. 
You and she is bound together indissoluble. 
That there conduct toward her would be 
evidence in a court, and nobody knows what 
other indiscreetion you’ve up and com- 
mitted.” 

Sim thought of his letter of proposal. 

“T guess you’re in as deep as I be,” he 
retorted. 

“She’s just the woman for you, Sim. 
Marriage’d do you a world of good—settle 
you down out of your wild habits and sich. 
And she’s a noble woman, Sim, a noble 
woman, and she sure can sling together 
bean-soup!” 

“You're the feller she’s picked, cap’n, 
and Liddy’s the woman to hold you to it!” 

The skipper was a great deal more than 
half convinced that Sim was right, while 
Sim felt equally sure that Liddy’s clutches 
were fastened on himself. They parted, 
each with a heavy heart and a strange, 
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uncomfortable, vacant sensation under the 
lower half of the vest. 


Ill 


Next evening Liddy appeared over the 
side. She looked about for cap’n, and 
smiled so broadly that he was reminded of 
a cat watching a mouse. She met Sim on 
her way aft, and threw him a glance that 
made him gasp as if it had been a dash of 
ice-water. Then, unconcernedly, she dis- 
appeared in the galley. 

Cap’n sneaked aft with the idea of ap- 
proaching Liddy first, and, if possible, of 
shifting his responsibility to Sim; but the 
mate saw him, and came hurrying after. 
Cap’n dodged into the galley, and tried to 
shut the door after him, but Sim shoved it 
open and wedged himself in. 

Liddy eyed them in amazement, and wait- 
ed. Neither spoke; but Sim stealthily 
edged behind her and whispered: 

“You know that letter you got from me?” 

Liddy nodded vigorously. 

“Lemme see it,” Sim whispered, when 
cap’n shut him off. 

“None of that there secret, underhanded 
takin’ advantage!” he roared. “What you 
got to say, you speak out loud!” 

“What you want of it?” Liddy asked of 
Sim, ignoring cap’n. 

“There was something I wanted to add 
to it,” he told her. 

Cap’n stepped behind Sim and, forming 
the words elaborately with his lips, without 
making a sound, requested Liddy to let him 
look at his letter. Liddy put her fists on her 
hips and scowled from one to the other. 

“Huh!” she snapped. “I guess it don’t 
take no glasses to see what you fellers is up 
to. You're tryin’ to git out of. it!” 

“Sim ain’t,” cap’n interjected quickly. 

Liddy looked straight in front of her, and 
said impersonally: 

“You asked me to marry you in a letter, 
and I can make you stick by it. Maybe I 
will, and maybe I won’t.” 

“Sim’d make a good husband,” put in 
cap’n. 

“A agreement is a agreement,” Liddy 
continued. 

“And cap’n he agreed. You just make 
him abide by it, Liddy!” This from Sim. 

“ However ”—Liddy was thinking and 
speaking slowly—‘“ right this minute there 
is things I need worse’n husbands. Strictly 
speakin’, I can’t say honest and solemn that 
I’m needin’ any matrimony on this here 
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occasion; but I be needin’ lots of other 
things. I feel like I ought to have some- 
thin’ to solace me for the way you been 
treatin’ me. It’s customary in sich cases, 
either before goin’ to court, or after the let- 
ter has been read to the jury.” 

Sim and cap’n shivered and shrunk 
against the wall. 

“How much?” spluttered cap’n. 

“T reckon I'd give your letter back for 
about fifty dollars.” 

Cap’n dashed out of the door, and ran 
forward to draw from his hoard before Lid- 
dy could change her mind. 

“ How much for me?” Sim wheezed. 

“Same’s cap’n.” 

When cap’n and Sim had paid over their 
money, had seen it counted carefully bill by 
bill, and had received back their incrimina- 
ting letters, they walked slowly forward and 
leaned over the bulwarks, near each other, 
without speaking. Presently they heard a 
hail from the dock. 

“Liddy!” called a masculine voice. 

“Comin’!” returned Liddy from the 
galley. 

Presently she appeared with satchel and 
offspring. In dumb amazement, Sim and 
cap’n saw her clamber over the side and 
down the ladder. On shore, she turned and 
waved a plump hand at them. 

“Good-by!” she cooed. 

“Hey!” shouted cap’n. “Where you 
goin’,and who is that there feller with you?” 

“I’m goin’ housekeepin’,” she replied, 
with something like a blush. “This here 
is my first husband, that I separated from 
in Detroit. We met to-day, and I figgered 
he was a better chance than either of you, 
so I took him.” , 

She turned to go, but cap’n rushed to the 
side, followed by Sim. 

“Our money! You done us out of it! 
You come right back here and give it up!” 

Liddy smiled, and her features passed 
from that into a broad grin. 

“You can regard them sums as weddin’- 
presents,” she said. 

Cap’n looked at Sim, and Sim looked 
at cap’n. Neither smiled; neither frowned. 
They ceased to feel for the time. Uncon- 
sciously they walked to the opposite side of 
the vessel, and fell to contemplating the vast 
reaches of Lake Superior. 

Cap’n Felkner turned his head a trifle to- 
ward Sim and cleared his throat. 

“I told you cooks was onaccountable!” 
he said. 
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THE TRAGIC SIDE OF 


SEA SERVICE 


THE HARD FATE OF A COMMANDER WHO SURVIVES THE LOSS 
OF HIS SHIP ; 


BY WALTER SCOTT MERIWETHER 


For this is the law without excuse 
For all of the lords of the sea— 

That each must hold his ship from harm, 
Whatever the odds may be. 


HERE are many tragedies of the sea 
that the world knows very little 
about, or, knowing, very soon for- 
gets. These are the tragedies of the men 
whose lives have been spent in the hard and 
exacting service which the sea demands; 
whose long years of toil and zeal and skill 
have brought the high responsibilities of 
command; and whose careers have been cut 
short by the fault of an hour—yea, even by 
the error of a minute. 

The mistakes that doctors make are 
buried in the ground. Those made by law- 
yers are paid for by their clients. But the 
mistakes of sea-captains are paid for by 
themselves, and bitter is the price! 

The old rubric that those who never make 
mistakes have had few opportunities for ma- 
king them does not apply here. There is 
never a voyage that does not have its pos- 
sibility of error; and in many of them arise 
the sudden emergencies which bring the acid 
test of presence of mind, cool judgment, ex- 
pert seamanship, and skill. Let these qual- 
ities fail the master mariner in his time of 
need, and no matter what might have been 
the stress of body or brain, or of both, his 
professional career is at an end, if the lapse 
involves disaster to his ship. 

The long and melancholy roll of suicides 
tells all too well what such a finishing of 
their career means to the class of men who 
make this one their life calling. For the 
deep-sea empire has its price; and the price 
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that many pay, even before the bill is ren- 
dered, is a bullet through the brain. They 
may, as in one instance, have kept place on 
the bridge so long that their boots had to be 
cut from their swollen feet, and immediately 
afterward they may dash out their lives as 
the result of a collision that really did not 
greatly matter. In subordinate capacities on 
shore, not a few who once trod the bridge of 
a liner, and whose mere gesture controlled 
the strength of twenty thousand horse-power, 
are brooding darkly. 
I may not hope to give my life, 
But a higher price I pay— 
The skill and toil of thirty years 
For the fault of a half a day! 


There is that veteran mariner Captain 
Frederick Watkins. He it was who com- 
manded the City of Paris when the old In- 
man liner came staggering to port with the 
Atlantic waves swashing about her holds and 
surging against her bulkheads—the result of 
a fog-shrouded impact with an iceberg. The 
liner was thronged with passengers; the un- 
foreseen danger came near to sending her 
and her thousand souls to the bottom; but 
the energy, resourcefulness, and skill of her 
commander brought her safe to port—a deed 
to be long remembered. 

It was remembered up to a few years ago, 
when a slight miscalculation on the part of 
Captain Watkins sent his vessel upon ‘the 
Manacle rocks, on the Cornish coast. Now, 
you may search all of the obscure places of 
the earth, and you may not locate him. 

Instances are plenty. There was the Prin- 
zessin Victoria Luise, of the Hamburg- 
American line, which drove hard upon the 
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coral beach at Port Royal, in the island of 
Jamaica. The vessel was thronged with 
tourists making a jaunt to the West Indies. 
Fortunately, the sea was calm, and there was 
no difficulty in getting passengers ashore. 
When the last had been safely landed, the 
captain went to his stateroom and put a 
bullet through his brain. 


THE VICTIM OF AN EARTHQUAKE 


The pitiable part of it all was that he had 
no need to. It was not the brain he shat- 
tered that was at fault, but the Kingston 
earthquake, which had destroyed the light- 
house. Groping for this same lighthouse, a 
few days later, came another vessel of the 
same line—the Prinz Waldemar. Her wreck 
lies a few hundred feet distant from that of 
her consort, mute testimony to the skill of 
the navigators. Had the lighthouse been 
there, they would have found the passage; 
failing it, they found destruction. 

There will be many to recall the tragedy 
of the Oder, a North German Lloyd steam- 
er, which was on her way to her home port 
in Bremen when she struck on the island of 
Socotra, at the entrance to the Red Sea. It 
was with extreme difficulty that the passen- 
gers were rescued. After all had been got 
ashore, Captain Pfeiffer shot himself. The 
ship was lost. 

Although I had followed the sea for many 
years, it was not until I had left the navy to 
take up newspaper work that the full size 
and meaning of this unwritten law, as it 
applies to the merchant marine and its mas- 
ter mariners, came home with full force. 
This was in 1892, when, as a newcomer into 
the newspaper field, I was covering Ship 
News for the New York Times. 

There came to me, one day, an idea about 
a special article descriptive of shipwrecks; 
and chance led me to a Cunarder, the old 
Servia, then under the command of Captain 
Dutton, and long since gone the way of her 
betters. To the veteran captain I, in all 
innocence, told of my quest of knowledge 
concerning shipwrecks, and, having made 
the announcement, blandly awaited the ex- 
pected information. 

The captain had bit off the end of a cigar 
and was reaching for a match. He paused, 
and I thought he would explode. 

“Shipwrecks!” he roared. “What in 


thunder do I know about shipwrecks?” 

It took many minutes to mollify the irate 
commander, and to explain that I had for- 
gotten, or had never known, that he was a 
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captain in a line of which it used to be said 
that it “carried no napkins, but never lost 
a life.” Eventually he unbent, but he could 
tell me nothing about shipwrecks. 

“For if I could,” he explained, “I would 
not be here.” 

I did not write any story about shipwrecks 
that day, but I can recall his mentioning sev- 
eral instances of captains in other lines whose 
high-hearted hopes had gone all to smash 
in a minute, their reputations wrecked if 
their ships were not. Very true it is that 
most sea stories are sea tragedies. It may 
be said of captains, as it has been said of 
nations, that happy are they that have no 
history. 

Many of those who have had histories you 
may now find ending their lives in obscure 
employment, or in cottages on Long Island, 
or in Bremen, Glasgow, or Liverpool—vic- 
tims of the mistake of a moment or an hour, 
which the record of years of skill and devo- 
tion could not avail to overcome. Many 
more have subscribed to the merciless max- 
im that the captain who loses his ship must 
not himself survive. 


MEN WHO SANK WITH THEIR SHIPS 


Captain Griffith, of the Mohegan, stood 
on the bridge of his fast sinking ship until 
the waters engulfed him. Deloncle, of the 
French liner Bourgogne, sank in mid-At- 
lantic by collision with the British steamship 
Cromartyshire, was last seen on the bridge, 
with hand on whistle-cord, as his vessel took 
the long dive. Von Goessel, of the Elbe, 
went down with his ship, standing with 
folded arms upon the bridge as the vessel 
slowly sank. 

One of the saddest tragedies of the sea 
was the wreck of the British steamship 
Waiearapa, which went ashore on Great 
Barrier Island while on a voyage from Syd- 
ney to New Zealand. As the vessel neared 
the entrance to the harbor of Auckland, a 
thick fog shut in. Captain McIntosh, who 
commanded her, had been many years in the 
service of the line, and was reputed to be 
very careful and capable; but while the 
steamer was groping her way through the 
mist, it was noted that he was exceedingly 
nervous and depressed. 

When night came, the fog was so thick 
that the lookouts could not see half a ship’s 
length ahead. A few minutes past midnight 
there was a sudden crash which laid the 
steamship almost on her beam-ends, dis- 
abling all the boats on the careened side. 











Captain McIntosh was on the bridge at the 
time. A great wound which had been torn 
in the vessel’s side showed the extent of the 
disaster. As soon as he realized that his 
ship must become a total loss, the captain 
strode to the end of the bridge and, exclaim- 
ing “ This is the last watch!” plunged over- 
board to his death. 

When daylight came, it was seen that the 
vessel was in a cove, with precipitous cliffs 
rising several hundred feet, against which 
the landward rolling surges roared and 
broke in acres of foam. Under the pound- 
ing of the seas, the doomed vessel rapidly 
went to pieces, and of the one hundred and 
eighty souls that she carried only a scant 
remnant was saved. 


THE LOSS OF THE DUNCAN DUNBAR 


Even more tragic was the loss of the Dun- 
can Dunbar, another vessel in the Sydney 
trade. The ship, a finely appointed one, 
was the favorite one in the line, and was 
bringing back to their Sydney homes a fair 
and gracious company of mothers and 
daughters—daughters who had been attend- 
ing schools in England, and the mothers 
who had accompanied them. Including the 
crew, the ship carried two hundred people. 
When the noon observations showed that she 
would reach her port that evening, the happy 
passengers busied themselves with prepara- 
tions for departure, the young women put- 
ting on their finery, for all knew that the 
sighting of the ship would be signaled, and 
that all Sydney would be awaiting their 
arrival. 

The spacious harbor of Sydney is shut in 
behind a precipitous wall which exhibits no 
breach to those sailing past it. The coast- 
line is such that Captain Cook, in 1770, 
sailed past without knowing that there was 
an opening. Near the true entrance is a 
false one. Darkness had fallen before the 
Dunbar arrived off the port, and under any 
other circumstances the captain would doubt- 
less have hove to and waited for daylight. 
But it seems that he did not have the heart 
to disappoint his fair passengers; and hav- 
ing steered his ship through the entrance 
seventeen times before, he thought he knew 
the way. 

The ship stood in—to her doom. The 
false entrance was mistaken for the true 
one, and on the rocks at the foot of a great 
precipice the Dunbar struck and was dashed 
to pieces. Of the two hundred men and 
women that she carried, only one was saved. 


THE TRAGIC SIDE 
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This was one of the seamen. A wave had 
tossed him up the face of the rocks, and had 
lodged him on a narrow ledge. There he 
might have perished as miserably as the rest, 
had not the news of the disaster blackened 
the overhanging cliff with the grief-stricken 
of Sydney. One of these, leaning far over 
the precipice, saw the sailor perilously cling- 
ing to the narrow shelf where the wave had 
landed him. Ropes were brought, and the 
one lone survivor of the heart-breaking trag- 
edy was rescued after incredible efforts. 


TO OBLIGE HIS PASSENGERS 


There was another case in which a cap- 
tain lost his ship because of too great defer- 
ence to the wishes of his passengers. The 
vessel was the Norse King. At the time of 
her undoing, she was making a cruise 
among the Ionian Islands, carrying two 
hundred and fifty tourists. The ship was 
keeping a course about seven miles off the 
picturesque coast of Zante, when a deputa- 
tion of passengers came to Captain Wright 
and urged him to stand closer inshore, that 
they might better see the region which Byron 
had immortalized. 

He obligingly complied. A few hours 
later, the Norse King was hard aground on 
a jutting reef. The passengers were got 
safely ashore, where they promptly held an 
indignation meeting and signed a paper de- 
nouncing the captain who had wrecked his 
ship and his reputation in an effort to oblige 
them. The vessel became a total loss, and 
the master’s certificate was suspended. 

Of different stuff was the captain of a 
coastwise craft which, a few summers ago, 
carried a large number of excursionists out 
from Halifax. On the return trip, a dense 
fog suddenly hid the coast. With all the 
thoughtlessness of inexperience, a party of 
the excursionists gathered forward of the 
pilot-house and sought to enliven the rather 
dismal homeward journey by singing hymns. 
They had hardly begun before the captain 
appeared. 

“You people stop that noise,” he com- 
manded, “and go aft, and do it now!” 

They went. When the vessel was safe 
alongside her pier, one of the party —a 
woman—sought the captain and began -be- 
rating him for boorishness. 

“My brother is one of the owners of this 
line,” she said, “and when I tell him of 
your discourteous conduct, he will have you 
dismissed.” 

“When you tell your brother of my con- 
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duct,” the captain grimly replied, “you 
might add that when I ordered you and your 
party away from the pilot-house, I had noth- 
ing to guide me but the sound of the whis- 
tling buoys, and that if I had allowed your 
singing to drown that sound, the chances are 
that you would not have had any oppor- 
tunity of making complaint!” 


DISASTERS OF THE OCEAN HIGHWAYS 


There are doubtless many living who re- 
member the wreck of the White Star liner 
Atlantic, which went ashore on the rocks off 
Nova Scotia in the spring of 1873, drown- 
ing six hundred and eighty-two of the nine 
hundred people on board. Among the saved 
was Captain Williams, master of the ship. 
In the investigation that followed, it was 
found that he had been asleep in his cabin 
at the time. His master’s certificate was 
taken from him. 

The preceding years had been clouded by 
two other great disasters. One came in 1854, 
when the Arctic, one of the finest and swift- 
est of the old Collins line, was run into off 
Cape Race, in a dense fog, by the French 
steamship Vesta. Captain Luce, of the Arc- 
tic, was at first more concerned over the fate 
of the other vessel than over his own, and 
did all he could to ascertain what damage 
the Vesta had sustained; but it was soon 
discovered that the Arctic herself had re- 
ceived a fatal wound. The vessel was then 
put under full steam and headed for New- 
foundland, sixty miles distant. 

The stout old craft made a gallant race 
for life, but all in vain. Despite the efforts 
of the pumps, the inrush of water drowned 
her fires, and in a short time she foundered, 
carrying down two hundred and twelve pas- 
sengers and one hundred and ten of her 
crew. Captain Luce was one of the saved. 
He died a landsman’s death in his home up 
the Hudson. 

In the succeeding year, the Pacific, a sister 
ship of the Arctic, sailed out of Liverpool for 
New York, and was never heard from. 

A disaster in many respects similar to that 
of the Arctic and the Vesta was the compara- 
tively recent one of the Republic and the 
Florida: Although no blame was attached 
to him for lack of care, or for faulty navi- 
gation, Captain Inman Sealby, who had 
commanded the Republic, was dropped from 
the service, and is now, at the age of fifty, 
studying admiralty law at the University of 
Michigan. All his sea career had been with 


the White Star line — the company which 
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operated the Republic—and for sixteen 
years he had commanded its vessels. 


VICTIMS OF INSURANCE RATES 


It is probably not known to the many who 
follow the sea by staying on shore and read- 
ing about it, that the chief factor which 
militates against a captain who has had the 
ill fortune to bring his vessel to harm is the 
attitude of the marine underwriters. Here 
the soullessness of corporate concerns finds 
striking expression. The managers of 
Lloyds, in London, probably have no per- 
sonal knowledge of any master mariner; but 
in a bulky volume, alphabetically arranged, 
they find all that it suits them to know— 
this being the bone-dry record of the 
captains. 

The writer was recently a passenger on a 
vessel whose orbit was the Caribbean. The 
captain was as genial a fellow as the south- 
ern sun ever warmed, and as capable as ever 
trod a bridge. He had been many years in 
the service of the company, and was regard- 
ed as one of the best in the line. One night, 
one of those blinding downpours of the rainy 
season obscured all objects about the steam- 
er. It was at three o'clock in the morning, 
and the officer of the watch did not think it 
necessary to inform the captain, sleeping in 
his cabin and almost within arm’s length. 

Suddenly there was a crash, as the steam- 
er plumped square into a schooner. The 
sailing craft was standing across the larger 
vessel’s bows; and if she was showing any 
lights, they were not visible to the lookouts. 
The result was that the schooner sank, and 
the steamer herself sustained considerable 
damage. 

The bare fact was duly recorded in the 
big book in London. Anon the managers of 
the line said to the captain: 

“We know the circumstances; we know 
that you were in no way to blame—that your 
ship was the victim of a piece of ill luck 
that may come at any time to any vessel; 
but, all the same, the insurance people have 
put up the rates so high on any ship that 
you command that we cannot afford to keep 
you in command.” 

Hard lines! But there was nothing for 
this competent seaman to do but to accept 
an obscure place on shore that the company 


offered him. 
AN OVER-POLITE COMMANDER 


There are some instances, however, where 
captains have lost their vessels under circum- 














stances which were not to be excused. One 
of these was the spectacular stranding of the 
big China, of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Service, which was run ashore on an island 
in the Red Sea in 1897. Among the numer- 
ous passengers was Lady Brassey. It was 
her birthday, and there was a special dinner 
in honor of the occasion. The vessel was 
the commodore ship, and her captain was 
the commodore of the line. 

Lady Brassey sat at the right hand of the 
captain. As was subsequently shown in the 
inquiry, he was so engrossed in his fair 
neighbor’s conversation that he paid no at- 
tention to three notes which were sent to him 
from the bridge. The notes were from the 
officer of the watch, and they warned the 
captain that the vessel was rapidly nearing 
a certain point, and that the course should 
be altered. Conceiving that he had done all 
that was required of him, the officer of the 
watch did nothing more; and before the din- 
ner was over, the vessel struck. 

That ended the captain’s sea career. It 
also ended any further chance of mishap 
through the conversation of captains with 
passengers, as the line issued an order that 
in future the commanders of its vessels 
would not be allowed to come into social 
intercourse with voyagers. 

The same rule now obtains with all the 
big liners in the transatlantic service. In 
the old days, it was the captain’s custom to 
make the personal acquaintance of his cabin 
passengers, to be at table at every meal, with 
the most distinguished of the voyagers at his 
side. People who knew individual captains 
would wait weeks for an opportunity of sail- 
ing on their ships. But in these days of 
record voyages, the average passenger cares 
no more about the captain than he does about 
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the cook. He takes the first steamer that 
suits his convenience, and seldom knows the 
name of the commander. 

If the captain makes the round of the 
promenade-deck once a day, it is about as 
much as is expected of him. He seldom 
goes near the smoking-room. He has his 
meals served in his cabin, and is rarely seen 
in the dining-saloon. In rough weather he 
stands at his place upon the bridge for long 
hours, day and night. 

The foregoing deals only with the mer- 
chant marine, but there have been many séa 
tragedies in which navy men have figured. 
The one that first comes to mind is the sink- 
ing of the battle-ship Victoria, flag-ship of 
England’s Mediterranean fleet, by the Cam- 
perdown, on June 22, 1893. Nothing more 
finely illustrative of the usages of the sea 
was ever produced than was the testimony 
brought out in the court martial that ensued. 
From the Victoria, Vice-Admiral Tryon had 
signaled the order for the now famous “ grid- 
iron’? movement, by which the squadrons, 
steaming in parallel columns a short distance 
apart, were to turn inward. 

“ At the time the signal was made,” Cap- 
tain Bourke was asked, “did you believe 
that it would involve disaster?” 

“T did,” he replied. 

“Had you been positively certain, would 
you have obeyed it?” 

“T certainly would.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because it is no business of a junior to 
question the orders of a superior.” 

Tryon, who had given the order, went 
down with the sinking Victoria, as did four 
hundred and thirty of the crew. As the ves- 
sel dipped under, he was heard to say: 

“Tt is all my fault!” 


BLUE LILY OR RED ROSE 


Tuov lovest the blissful Nile, where sphinxes stand 
Like living tombstones mourning their dead brood 
Of empires; evermore the magnitude 
And might of such a silence, till the rude 

Wild freedom makes thy fevered soul expand; 

Thou lovest Lethe dreams in lotus-land, 

A palm-grove in the flesh-hued desert sand, 

The drama of the heaven's vicissitude 


For me, a student’s chamber snug and warm, 
Bohemia’s cave within the city’s core; 
Book-tapestried, the firebrands all aroar, 

Red wine and wine-red roses to transform 

Winter to summer and defy the storm; 

But hark—thy heart-throbs begting at the door! 


Ferdinand 
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CAPTAIN PIKE 


BY THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS 


AUTHOR OF “BULLY DESPARD," 


( a ALEXANDER PIKE was 
homesick. It has been said that a 
man may become accustomed to any- 

thing. Alexander Pike was accustomed to 
being homesick; but he did not like it 
any better for that. Sometimes he faced it 
almost cheerfully, at other times almost 
desperately, according to circumstances and 
conditions. This voyage was one of his bad 
times, for he had left the two younger of his 
four children ill with measles. 

Captain Pike was a big man—tall, broad, 
and thick. To look at him, to meet him in 
a foreign port and know him as men know 
men, you would never suspect that memories 
of two ailing children gnawed at him day 
and night. His face was broad and red. His 
hot, blue eyes were staring and protuberant, 
and his manner was sudden, direct, and al- 
most fierce. You would know him, at a 
glance, for a masterful man of action; but 
a hundred glances would not disclose to 
you the considerate husband and the doting 
father. 

After forty days at sea, the Fortune’s an- 
chor was let go inside the brick-topped reef 
off Pernambuco. She was boarded imme- 
diately by a fat brown harbor-master with 
gray hair and a black mustache, by a fat 
brown doctor with gold-rimmed spectacles 
and a startling assortment of English words 
and phrases, and by a slender youth from 
the consignee’s office. 

The youth brought a bundle of letters and 
papers for the ship. Pike fairly snatched 
them from his hands, sorted out his own in 
a perfect fury of haste, and tossed what re- 
mained to the steward. The steward de- 
parted to act as postman, having already 
placed bottles, glasses, and a jug of clear 
Newfoundland water on the cabin table. 

It would seem that the brown officials had 
come aboard for no other purpose than to 
investigate the condition of the captain’s 
whisky. They got to work without loss of 
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time. The merchant's clerk stood modestly 
until urged by Mr. Dixon, the mate, to take 
a seat and a glass. It was Mr. Dixon who 
did the honors of the ship. Captain Pike, 
who had wrenched the envelope from every 
letter even before the harbor-master had 
tipped a bottle, stood with his back to his 
guests and glared at the six letters from his 
wife as if he would read both sides of every 
page at once. 

He breathed heavily through his nose, and 
the muscles of his great shoulders worked 
beneath his linen tunic until you could al- 
most hear them creak. He had very little 
control over his tremendous vitality. He 
would spend as much strength in the read- 
ing of a letter that interested him as in clear- 
ing away the wreckage of a broken topmast 
in a gale of wind. 

Now everything was forgotten but the 
thin, ink-scrawled pages in his hands. First, 
he made a feverish examination of the dates 
of the separate missives, and found that the 
last had been written fully twenty days after 
his departure from Harbor Grace. Next, he 
scanned its pages hastily, and assured him- 
self that his two younger children had re- 
covered from their illness, and that every 
member of the family was well—up to the 
date of the last letter, at least. 

The sense of relief which possessed him 
seemed actually to expand his heart. Fold- 
ing the letters in order, he pushed them into 
his pocket, for a careful reading later, and 
turned to his guests. For forty days and for- 
ty nights anxiety had gnawed at his heart; 
and now the reaction unbalanced him for the 
moment. He leaned over the mate’s shoul- 
der, splashed whisky into a glass, sloshed 
water upon it, and glared around the table. 

“Chin-chin! Here’s lookin’ at you!” he 
exclaimed. 

He gulped the liquor, and clapped the 
empty glass on the table with such force as 
to knock the bottom out of it. 








“Good news, sir?” inquired Dixon, who 
had been watching him closely. 

Captain Pike nodded, swept the broken 
glass to the deck with a swift stroke of his 
big hand, and sat down on the locker beside 
the harbor-master. 

“Where’s Watts?” he asked. “It’s not 
like Jimmy Watts to be late for a reunion 
of this kind.” 

He indicated one of the half-empty bot- 
tles with his thumb. 

“We were just talkin’ about him,” said 
the mate. “Dr. Da Castro tells me he sold 
out his business an’ left Pernambuco about 
three weeks ago. Went back to England. 
Is that right, doctor?” 

“You bet that very well right,” returned 
the doctor, proud of his command of English 
as she is spoke. 

“ And who has the business now?” asked 
Pike. “No thievin’ Portugee, I hope!” 

Mr. Dixon blushed. The harbor-master 
helped himself to more whisky with a pre- 
occupied air. The clerk from the con- 
signee’s office stared intently at his empty 
glass. Dr. Da Castro laughed. 

“Present company except, my chum- 
friend Pike,” he remarked. 

“ Of course,” said the captain, unabashed. 
“That goes without sayin’. You wouldn’t 
be drinkin’ my whisky if I didn’t know you 
were straight. But who is the new man in 
Jimmy Watts’s ship-chandler business? ” 

“The name is Lewis,” replied the doctor, 
“and the nation is English. He indicates 
himself as one time a shell-back man—not 
like Jimmy, who was of a polite polish. I 
am exile without Jimmy. He was a polite 
man for the English nation. This Lewis 
give me, as you say, the hump.” 

Ten minutes later the captain went ashore 
with the clerk, carrying his despatch-box 
under his arm. It took him just ten min- 
utes to shake hands with the consignee, show 
his papers, and learn that the Fortune could 
pull into the wharf on the following morn- 
ing and commence winching out her cargo 
of fish. Then he sat down at a desk in the 
consignee’s office, and gave all his attention 
to the reading of the six letters from Harbor 
Grace. His instructions from owners and 
charter-party could wait another half-hour. 

The perusal of the letters moved him 
deeply and tenderly; but to judge by the 
expression of his face, he might have been 
reading something calculated to result in a 
suit for libel. There were certain passages 
which fairly twisted his heart with tender- 
10 
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ness and longing; but the more his heart 
was wrung, the more fiercely did his blue 
eyes glare at the paper. One sentence ran: 


Little Sandy still refuses to go to bed without 
your old blue coat to sleep with. 


He stared straight ahead of him for sev- 
eral minutes, then tucked the letters away in 
his pocket, and wrote the following: 


DEAR MOLLy: 

Your six letters have come to hand. I was 
glad to get them, as you know, and sincerely trust 
that more are on the way. It is a great relief to 
me to hear that you are all well. We had a long 
voyage, but uneventful, and made port about an 
hour ago—as the owners will be letting you know 
from the office in a few minutes, I suppose. We 
are to begin unloading to-morrow. With any 
degree of luck, we should have our freight out 
and our ballast aboard inside of two weeks. I 
have received instructions to take on molasses in 
Barbados. Don’t forget that you have the cable 
address of our agents here, if anything serious 
should happen. Tell the children I will bring 
them another parrot, and perhaps a monkey, if I 
can find a good one. 

Your affectionate husband, 
ALEXANDER PIKE. 


This was all he could tell of the longing, 
the tenderness, and the heartache which 
surged and throbbed in his breast; but it 
would be enough for Molly, who knew the 
capacity of his heart as well as the limita- 
tions of his power of expression. Mr. Dix- 
on knew him to be not one-tenth as danger- 
ous as he looked; but his wife was the only 
person in the world who knew him to be 
a sentimentalist—a sentimentalist without 
power of expression—a lamb with the mask 
and skin of a lion. 

Captain Pike sealed and stamped his let- 
ter, and posted it with his own hand. Voy- 
age after voyage, it had been his custom to 
post all his private correspondence himself. 
The agent put this down to but another phase 
of his insulting manners—to the desire to 
flaunt his distrust of the Portuguese clerks. 
The real reason, however, was of a purely 
sentimental nature. 

Having dropped the letter into the box for 
foreign mails, Pike laid his course for the 
water-front. He glared around him fiercely 
as he strode along, like a man looking for 
an insult or an enemy; but his heart and 
mind were fully occupied with the picture of 
the four-year-old Sandy refusing to go to 
bed without the companionship of the old, 
pipe-scented, weather-stained blue jumper. 
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“Oh, Lord! Just think of it!” he mur- 

mured. “Sleeps with that old jumper be- 

cause it smells tobaccoish—like me!” 


II 


WHEN he came out of his reverie, Captain 
Pike found himself before the dusky en- 
trance of the ship-chandler’s establishment. 
He halted, turned, and stepped from the hot, 
unshadowed square to the cool gloom of the 
big store. 

He was thirsty, and also he was curious 
about the man who had taken over Jimmy 
Watts’s business. He had always given the 
ship’s trade to Jimmy, who was as honest as 
he was agreeable; but in the future should 
he give it to this newcomer, Lewis? So he 
entered the store, knowing that he could sat- 
isfy his thirst and his curiosity at the same 
time; for in an establishment of this kind 
one can buy everything that ships and sail- 
ormen require, from a glass of whisky or a 
lime squash to “salt horse,” sail-cloth, ca- 
bles, anchors, and capstan-bars. 

At the moment of Pike’s entrance, the 
place was empty of life save for a brown 
attendant, who was half clerk, half waiter. 
The captain recognized him as the quiet, 
grass-slippered fellow who had held the 
same post in the days of Jimmy Watts, and 
so saluted him with a glare and a nod which 
did not look as friendly as they were intend- 
ed to be. 

“Scotch and soda,” he said, and ad- 
vanced to the long table at the back of 
the store. 

The room ran straight through from the 
cobbled square to a cobbled alley, and was 
feebly lighted at each end by an open door- 
way: Pike sat down at the table, and glared 
around at the familiar apartment and the 
familiar objects with which it was littered 
and encumbered. Everything looked just as 
it had a year ago—the kegs of spikes and 
bolts, the boxes of tobacco, the bags of cof- 
fee, the cases of wines and spirits, the coils 
of yellow rope, and the bales of sail-cloth. 

He lifted his glass and sighed profound- 
ly. To the grass-slippered Pedro, the sigh 
sounded like a muttered oath. 

“Good morning, sir. You are Captain 
Pike, of the Fortune, I think,” said some 
one in low but cordial tones. 

The shipmaster turned his head and 
found an elderly, mild-eyed, gray-bearded 
man standing at his shoulder. 

“My name is Lewis,” said the other. 

“Lewis?” repeated Pike, glaring. 
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The merchant smiled, motioned to Pedro, 
and sat down. 

“TI will join you, captain, though I take 
nothing stronger than ginger ale nowadays,” 
he said, with a pensive note in his quiet 
voice. 

Pike continued to stare. Pedro placed a 
full glass at his employer’s elbow, and re- 
tired to the other end of the store. 

“TI know you,” said Pike. “Your name 
is not Lewis.” 

“Lewis is my name—now,” returned the 
other quietly. 

The mariner’s big face flamed crimson 
and his blue eyes wavered. 

“ Captain Webster! ” he exclaimed. “ Cap- 
tain Webster, of the old Huskie!” 

The ship-chandler nodded his gray head, 
at the same time stroking his venerable 
beard with one trembling hand and finger- 
ing his glass of ginger ale with the other. 

“True,” he said. “But what does it 
matter? I am glad you have not forgotten 
your poor old skipper.” 

Captain Pike glared at the table and 
breathed heavily through his nose. 

“T am sorry!” he growled. “I have felt 
bad about it these ten years back. I am 
sorry it happened so—an’ more than that a 
man can’t say!” 

The other sighed. 

“Enough, lad. You did your duty, rei- 
ther more nor less. You told the truth— 
and you had been sworn on the Book to tell 
it. It wasn’t your fault that I was drunk 
in my berth when the old bark went ashore. 
I lost my certificate—and I got my deserts! 
I don’t hold it against you, lad.” 

Captain Pike gulped his liquor, spilling 
some of it on the table. He was deeply 
agitated, deeply moved with remorse and 
pity; and yet, as the other said, he had only 
done his duty in giving evidence that the 
commander of the bark was found intoxi- 
cated in his cabin at the time of the wreck. 
Pike himself had been the mate of the Hus- 
kie at the time; but the court had pronounced 
him guiltless of any responsibility for -the 
loss of the ship. The vessel had struck the 
rocks during the captain’s watch, while the 
boatswain was on deck, and Pike, who had 
been on duty for more than twenty hours, 
was sound asleep in his bunk. 

It had happened ten years ago; but Pike 
had not forgotten a single incident or picture 
of the wreck and the subsequent trial. He 
had been sincerely sorry for Captain Web- 
ster at the time, and he was still sincerely 
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sorry for him. He glared furiously at the 
puddle of whisky and water on the table, 
anxious to tell his old commander how he 
felt—how he had felt for ten years—but 
unable to express himself. 

The ship-chandler watched with a furtive 
slant to his gray, still eyes. He did not un- 
derstand Captain Pike. It was ten years 
since their last meeting. He could see mani- 
fest signs of embarrassment, but no token 
of pity or sorrow, in the other’s big, drooped 
face. 

“ Aye, you did your duty,” he said wearily. 
“T was the worse for liquor that night; but 
it was the pain I suffered that drove me to 
it—the neuralgia. I took the brandy—too 
much of it—to deaden the pain.” 

“T did not know,” replied Pike gruffly. 
“It was not the first time.” 

“True, lad, true. I had to doctor myself 
with the brandy more than once. I wasn’t 
fit to be afloat that voyage. I should have 
been in my bed ashore. A man shouldn’t 
have to sail a ship when he’s half crazy 
with pain.” 

“That’s right. You weren’t like yourself 
that voyage; but the court—” 

“Don’t let it worry you, captain. I was 
a fool to speak of it; but you are the only 
man in this port who knows me—the only 
man in Pernambuco who knows John Lewis 
for the fellow who lost his ship and his 
ticket.” 

“But for my evidence—” 

“You did your duty.” 

Captain Pike got to his feet, shook hands 
with the ship-chandler, and returned to the 
Fortune. 

“Our trade goes to Mr. Lewis,” he said 
to Dixon, the mate. 


III 


WHEN Captain Pike was not attending to 
his ship and the business of owners and 
charter-party, he gave his mind to his wife 
and family in the gray north and to the case 
of old Captain Webster. During his first 
four days in port, he visited the store fre- 
quently. He found the former mariner more 
to his taste now than in the old days. Web- 
ster had grown quieter, kinder, and more 
human. Pike soon realized that he could 
talk to him more easily than to any other 
man of his acquaintance, Mr. Dixon not 
excepted. 

It was evident that the ship-chandler felt 
the same way toward Pike, for he never is- 
sued from his dusty office behind the bales 


mind and heart. 
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and boxes except when the Newfoundlander 
was the only customer in the store. To the 
man who had once sailed as mate with John 
Webster, in the old days before disgrace had 
found him and changed his name and his 
career, he spoke freely, though mournfully, 
of the sea-hunger which still gnawed at his 
heart. 

He admitted that he had prospered ashore; 
but he said, with equal frankness, that no 
commercial prosperity could repay him for 
the loss of his right to navigate the seven 
seas as a master mariner. 

“But I don’t hold it against you, lad,” 
he would always say in conclusion. “It 
wasn’t your fault. It was fate.” 

Pike once asked him why he had come 
to Pernambuco. 

“On the chance of seeing you—and of 
putting myself right with you,” replied the 
merchant, with his steady, kindly gaze on 
the other’s embarrassed face. 

On the morning of the fifth day in port, 
Captain Pike received another letter from 
his wife. He read it hurriedly in the agent’s 
office, carried it open in his hand from the 
office to the ship, and there, in his own cabin, 
reread it again and again. It was a com- 
forting letter; and yet it tugged at his 
heart-strings. 

The children were well; but they asked 
for him every day, and prayed every night 
for his speedy return. Little Sandy still 
persisted in taking the old coat to bed with 
him. Bill had fought a boy at school—a 
big boy—who had said’ that Captain Pike 
was not the smartest captain sailing out of 
any port in Newfoundland. Kate was sav- 
ing up pennies, and going without candy, 
with the intention of buying a new pipe for 
him. Tom was painting him a picture of 
ships and whales. 

He blinked his hot blue eyes to clear them 
of a film of mist. Lord, to think that he 
was loved like this! What had he ever done 
to deserve it—to deserve the admiration and 
love of such a woman as Molly and of such 
children as these? 

He groaned in the bitterness of his long- 
ing to see them and hold them in his arms. 
The tasks, the days, the miles of ocean be- 
tween now and the time of reunion, between 
this garish port and Harbor Grace, de- 
pressed him, mocked him, wearied him, 
He paced the hot, low- 
roofed cabin, puffing furiously at his p*pe, 
crumbling and gripping the letter in his 
right hand. 
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Suddenly a strange desire came to him— 
a craving to share with another his knowl- 
edge of all this wonderful love and longing. 
He paused in his pacing, stared down for a 
moment at the crumpled paper in his palm, 
pocketed it, took up his hat, and hastily left 
the ship. 

Fifteen minutes later Captain Pike and 
the ship-chandler sat at the long table in the 
dim store, one with his whisky and soda, the 
other with his ginger ale. Pike drew his 
letter from his pocket, and then hid it away 
again. He would show it and discuss it la- 
ter. There was plenty of time. Perhaps a 
couple of drinks would thaw his foolish 
reserve. 

“Pike,” said the merchant, “I want you 
to come out to my place this evening—to 
dine and sleep, you know, and have a can- 
ter around the country in the cool of the 
morning.” 

“That’s mighty kind of you,” returned 
Pike; “but I don’t like to stay away from 
the ship all night. I doubt if Dixon, single- 


handed, could keep the men aboard. You 
know how it is in a port like this; an’ every 
mother’s son of them is crazy to sneak ashore 
an’ go on a jamboree.” 

“T want you to chance it, lad—for old 


times’ sake,” said the other. “I ask it as 
a favor. If you are sorry for what hap- 
pened ten years ago, now is your chance to 
show it. I want to talk with you, lad, for 
I am lonely in this place—and in this busi- 
ness. I am not much of a hand at making 
friends nowadays.” 

“T’ll come,” said Pike. He pulled the 
letter from his pocket, and drew the other’s 
attention to it with a gesture that was almost 
threatening. “ Heard from home to-day,” he 
said. “From my wife, you know—and all 
about the youngsters! It makes me home- 
sick—so homesick I can’t keep it to myself! 
I’m not in the habit of talking about my 
family, and wouldn’t do it now but that 
you—well, captain, you and I are pretty 
good friends!” 

The older man looked slightly startled for 
a moment. Then he smiled kindly. 

“ Homesick!” he murmured. “ Wife and 
children! You have never impressed me as 
being that kind of man, Pike. You are so— 
so confoundedly reserved that I have never 
suspected you of indulging in feelings of 
that sort.” 

Pike drained his glass. 

“T have an unfortunate manner,” he 
growled. 
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The ship-chandler gazed at him intently 
and inquiringly for several seconds. He 
sighed and stroked his gray beard. 

“Tell me about your wife and children, 
lad. Unbottle yourself,” he said gently. 


IV 


So Alexander Pike cut loose on that sa- 
cred subject for the first time in his life. His 
blue eyes glared. He read passages from the 
letter—yes, and from other letters which he 
wrenched furiously from his pocket. He 
breathed like a tired man working a winch. 
His husky voice choked in his throat. Some- 
times it failed him altogether, and he was 
silent for minutes at a time. 

The old ship-chandler, listening intently, 
twirled and twirled his glass of ginger ale. 
His face grew grayer as the other’s took on 
a deeper and yet deeper tone of red. His 
eyes darkened, turned this way and that, and 
steadied at last upon the yellowish liquid at 
his hand. Now and again he moved un- 
easily in his chair, as if he was about to 
spring to his feet. 

Pike brushed the back of his hand across 
his glaring blue eyes, mopped his moist brow 
with his handkerchief, and was silent. The 
older man, motionless now in his chair, 
placed an elbow on the table’s edge and 
shaded his eyes with his left hand. Pedro, 
the grass-slippered clerk and waiter, moved 
noiselessly here ahd there in the dusky 
background. 

“T had a wife, too,” said the ship-chand- 
ler, suddenly yet softly. “But she died— 
about nine years ago—of shame and heart- 
ache and poverty!” 

Captain Pike trembled, and glared across 
the table in pained astonishment. The oth- 
er man did not look up. He continued to sit 
there motionless, with one gray hand sha- 
ding his eyes. 

“And I have a child,” he continued, his 
voice soft but toneless. “She was already 
married when—when I had my ticket taken 
away from me, ten years ago. Her husband 
is a seafaring man, and a smart one. He 
has never lost a ship! He is captain of a 
big liner now. I was fond of that girl; but 
I haven’t seen her in ten years—nor have I 
had a spoken or written word from her in 
all that time.” 

The hand before his eyes shook a little, 
and the other twitched on the table. Pike 
tried to speak, but his tongue was dry as a 
chip, and his throat felt as if it were lined 
with ashes. 








“For a while I work around at one job 
and another,” continued the ship-chandler, 
“but I didn’t know how to do anything but 
sail a ship. My wife had never been strong, 
and she couldn’t stand privation. I became 
desperate — and then I was caught with 
money and a watch in my pocket. But I 
told my story, and they gave me only six 
months. The wife died while I was serving 
my time.” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed Pike, his blue 
eyes staring, his face of the colorless shade 
of old sail-cloth. 

“It was a long time after that before I 
began to prosper,” said the old man, still 
with one gray hand across his eyes and the 
other twitching on the table. “I wasn’t in 
good health. I learned to clean roads; but 
all the time I was cleaning roads I was plan- 
ning to get somewhere to see you—out of 
that town of dirty streets and disgrace, and 
away to one of your ports of call. I wanted 
to see you, Pike—that was about the only 
thing I wanted. After a bit, when my health 
was better, I shipped before the mast on a 
Liverpool bark bound for the Argentine. I 
skipped the ship in the first port, and got a 
job up country, cooking and dish-washing 
for an outfit of cattlemen. Yes, Pike, I 
cooked—cooked stinking messes for a crew 
of half-breed cowherders—me, John Web- 
ster! But I had lost my pride long ago— 


that day in court when you gave evidence. - 


I got some money together and started tra- 
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ding. I wasn’t always honest; but I made 
the game pay. I subscribed to a Newfound- 
land paper, and kept track of you and your 
ship. I was set on meeting you again, Pike 
—and here I am!” 

“Why?” asked Pike huskily. “It was 
my evidence that was the ruin of you; but 
if you had let me know, years ago, I would 
have helped you. Man, I’d have done any- 
thing for you!” 

After a moment’s silence, the old man 
said: 

“T don’t want you to come out to my place 
to-night.” 

“What?” exclaimed Pike. 

“Don’t come,” repeated the ship-chandler 
quietly. “If you do, I'll kill you—as I in- 
tended to do when I invited you. I’ve been 
dreaming of doing for you these nine years 
back; but now — well, those letters have 
saved you. I thought you a monster; but 
you have a human heart in you, after all!” 

He sprang from his chair, reached across 
the table, and gripped Pike bythe shoulder. 
His gray eyes flamed. 

“Get out!” he cried. “Confound you, 
get out! Don’t come here again, or I'll do 
for you! Keep out of my sight! I’ve wait- 
ed nine years—and now I let you go! Go— 
go—or I'll do for you yet!” 

Captain Pike got heavily to his feet, Mol- 
ly’s letters clutched in his hand. He glared 
blindly at the old man, then stumbled from 
the store and back to his ship. 


THE TASK 


THE deed that I would do 
Involves no valor of the sword, 
That in one moment mad of rue 
Should earn for me some rich reward, 
And cause posterity to rear, 
Where an admiring world might see, 
To pierce the upper heavens clear, 
. A bronze or marble shaft to me; 
But in some corner of some squalid way 
Where misery shall lurk, to fight 
To bring the sunshine of a joyous day 
To dawn on souls oppressed by night; 
To put unhappiness to flight, 
And start 
Some hopeless heart 
Upon the road to hope; or where distress 
Hath dwelt, by acts of tenderness 
And words of courage, helpfulness, and cheer, 
Drive out some mortal’s fear, 
And set him on his way to light. 


John Kendrick Bangs 
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BY JOHN GRANT DATER, SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE MUNSEY PUBLICATIONS 


FLORIDA LAND SCHEMES 


about an article which appeared in this 

department last April, under the cap- 
tion of “ The Lure of the Sunny South.” It 
is not at all surprising that a few of these 
letters have been critical and even abusive. 
When I advised a correspondent—a woman 
—to be cautious about putting*her money 
into Florida land of which she evidently 
knew little or nothing, it was quite natural 
that I should incur the resentment of un- 
scrupulous promoters. 

I note that those who assail me for my cau- 
tionary remarks to an inexperienced woman 
write from the North, and chiefly from the 
city of New York. It seems to me signifi- 
cant, as well as highly gratifying, that most 
of the letters commending my brief article 
were written in Florida by citizens of that 
State. They find no fault at all because of 
my admission that “I know nothing about 
the value of vaguely described ‘ prairie 
land’ in Florida.” No one can appraise 
property unless he knows its precise location. 

Nor do my Florida correspondents take 
me to task for confessing that “I have no 
very intimate knowledge of orange-groves, 
truck-farming, or tobacco culture at the 
place indicated or elsewhere.’”’ Some of them 
have been kind enough to furnish me with 
information gained from their own expe- 
riences, which I value more highly than the 
views of one ill-natured Northern critic, 
whom I will indicate as G. A. L., those be- 
ing the initials of his signature. G. A. L. 
devotes about a thousand words, or consid- 
erably more than a page of this magazinc, to 
denouncing me for daring to speak of Flor- 
ida land promotions when my knowledge of 
the State is admittedly small. 

It does not seem to me that one has to be 
a railway employee to know something about 
a railway, and about the desirability of its 


] HAVE received a great many letters 


shares as an investment; or a clerk in a 
manufacturing concern, to express an opin- 
ion upon an industrial security; or a butcher, 


in order to detect bad meat. It implies no 
criminal ignorance of general agricultural 
development to direct the attention of inex- 
perienced people to the fact that all South- 
ern property is not alike suitable for profit- 
able cultivation. It implies no unfriendli- 
ness to the State of Florida to say that many 
parts of it have been overrun by unscrupu- 
lous land companies, and that vast areas of 
swamp and huge tracts of sand have been 
palmed off at exorbitant prices upon simple- 
minded purchasers. : 

To one who is not interested in land, or 
anything else in Florida, and whose letter is 
prompted only “by the gross unfairness of 
your (my) criticism,” G. A. L. shows a sin- 
gular solicitude for the property roughly de- 
scribed in “ The Lure of the Sunny South,” 
as “sixty-five miles south of Kissimmee.” 
Of it he writes: 


There is no need for supposing that your cor- 
respondent meant due south when describing the 
location. The railroad from Kissimmee runs in 
a southerly direction, and it would not take any 
stretch of the imagination to suppose that the lo- 
cation referred to was on or near.the line. Fur- 
thermore, I happen to know that to the south of 
and within the distance described from Kissim- 
mee there are several very reputable land and 
orchard companies, whose integrity is above re- 
proach. Their prospectuses are “ glowing” only, 
however, in that a recital of the bare truths in 
regard to the country is glowing. 


I know nothing of the companies to which 
G. A. L. refers, as no names were men- 
tioned to me. Turning from his comments 
to a communication from M. C. S., a fifteen- 
year resident of Florida, whose letter rings 
with sincerity, I find a different opinion: 


The place named by your correspondent (Mrs. 
D. S. B., Cleveland, Ohio) as “ sixty-five miles 
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south of Kissimmee” is hopeless. It is days’ 
journeys from anywhere. The climate is vile. 
The mosquitoes are so thick and so small that it 
is necessary to use cheese-cloth to keep them out 
of the houses and a smudge in addition. The 
dampness is excessive, and knives and scissors 
left on a table overnight are more than likely to 
be found rusty in the morning. 


I have other letters dealing with the char- 
acter of real estate “ sixty-five miles south of 
Kissimmee.” This is the way it is described 
by J. S. P. L., of Miami, Florida: 


Referring to lands sixty-five miles south of 
Kissimmee, don’t put any money into such lands. 
Don’t put money into land in any part of Florida 
until you have first seen the land. Unfortunately, 
our fair State is now cursed with a lot of un- 
principled land agents, who will not hesitate to 
sell land ten miles out at sea. They do not care 
what they sell you; they only want to get your 
money. 


To quote once more from my vitriolic cor- 
respondent, G. A. L., he puts the following 
question : 


I ask you if, in view of your ignorance, it is 
fair to those who are interested in the develop- 
ment of the South’s unquestioned agricultural re- 
sources along legitimate lines to condemn invest- 
ments in Southern plantation lands?—for no other 
construction can be placed on your article. 


No one but G.A.L., so far as I am aware, 
has placed any such construction upon “ The 
Lure of the Sunny South.” In condemning 
unscrupulous Southern land schemes, I have 
not dreamed of belittling the marvelous de- 
velopment of the South’s agricultural re- 
sources along legitimate lines. As G. A. L. 
has no land, why is he so wrought up over 
my article? My Florida correspondents 
have not taken his view of the matter. Here, 
for instance, is an extract from a letter writ- 
ten by Mrs. L. B. C. D., of Holly Hill, in 
that-State: 

I am in rather a dazed condition, having just 
discovered an honest opinion of Florida plantation 
schemes written by an honest man in the financial 
department of Munsey’s Macazine. “ The Lure 
of the Sunny South” is the article that got me. 
Time and time again have I besought editors to 
tell the truth about this infamous business, but 
without success. You have stood up and told the 
truth like a man, and in the name of a suffering 
public I thank you. 


Here is another comment from a writer 
who says that he has known Florida for 
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thirty-five years, and whose letter contains 
many practical suggestions: 


I went to Florida in 1876, and since leaving it 
I have returned there for stays of six months and 
more at a time; and I have kept in touch with 
conditions all this time because I have a sister 
and a brother living in the State, both independent 
of it for their subsistence. 

I saw so many persons inveigled into buying 
worthless property, and coming there to find that 
they were homeless and penniless, that my blood 
boils when I read some of the advertisements that 
catch would-be settlers of small means. 


It may also be worth while to call the 
attention of G. A. L. to an advertisement is- 
sued by the Board of Trade of Brooksville, 
Florida, with the candid and truthful 
heading: 


TOO MUCH FLORIDA LAND HAS BEEN SOLD 
TO PEOPLE WHO HAVE NEVER SEEN IT 


From a pamphlet circulated by this same 
body—which can scarcely be accused of un- 
fairness to its own State—I extract the fol- 
lowing sane and honest statement: 


The chief drawback to the development of this 
State has been its light, sandy soil. Nature, it 
seems, in bestowing her favors, treated all the 
States fairly—to some she gave soil, to others 
climate. If Florida soil was as good as Illinois 
soil, Florida land would be worth one thousand 
dollars an acre. 

Ninety per cent of all the land in Florida is 
sandy soil. Where you see pine-trees growing, 
you may expect to find sandy soil. Pine lands 
require extensive fertilization, which must be re- 
peated annually, or extensive drainage, to prepare 
them for cultivation. Practically all the Florida 
land advertised in the North is pine land. 


I cannot give much more space to this 
subject, but I will quote briefly from two or 
three correspondents who have had personal 
experience of agriculture, fruit-growing, and 
tobacco culture in Florida. One of them 
writes: 


I have lived in Dade County, Florida, for twelve 
yeats, and I think I know what Florida can pro- 
duce. Cut the oranges and grape-fruit groves out! 


“Could a woman raise tobacco success- 
fully in Florida?” says another, repeating 
a question which appeared in the article on 
“The Lure of the Sunny South.” The wri- 
ter answers it thus: 


Tell her for me that it would take her four 
seasons to raise one small jimpson-weed cigarette. 
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Here follows a rather more elaborate 
résumé of conditions: 


There is nothing in orange-raising in any part 
of Florida. The fruit is too tender to stand han- 
dling well, and it is not as handsome as the Cali- 
fornia variety; besides which the seller has to 
wait seven years for a small crop. 

There is money in grape-fruit, if raised near 
water transportation and not too far from the 
ocean-going vessels which must bring it to New 
York. Even in this the returns are slow and not 
very large. 

There is good money in truck-raising in the 
immediate neighborhood of St. Augustine and 
Jacksonville, possibly also Ormond. The season 
is very short, December to mid-March. Straw- 
berries pay well near the cities mentioned, and 
also if transportation admits of shipment to New 
York. 

Tobacco brings good money anywhere that it 
can be grown, but in Florida it has to be raised 
under cover (cloth), and this means a very large 
capital to start. In small quantities it does not 
pay for a long time, as it is expensive in every 
way to raise, and tricky as to insects, mildew, and 
weather conditions. 

There is one crop which pays not only well 
but splendidly, and that is celery raised with irri- 
gation. To irrigate successfully it is necessary 
to be in the artesian belt, and the center of this 
district is Sanford, on the St. Johns River. Here 
fifteen acres of land will make a farmer wealthy. 


REPLACING LOST SECURITIES 


what a security-holder should do 
to guard his stock certificates and 
bonds against theft, loss by fire, and similar 


A CORRESPONDENT in Kansas asks 


catastrophes. He further inquires how an 
investor should proceed to secure duplicate 
certificates or bonds, in case those he owns 
should be destroyed. This is a subject worth 
considering, particularly for people who live 
in small communities, where safe- deposit 
companies are lacking, and for others who 
may feel that their holdings are not suffi- 
cient to justify the expense of renting a spe- 
cial repository. 

There are a good many things which an 
investor should know concerning the replace- 
ment of lost or mutilated securities; but the 
first consideration is that dealing with physi- 
cal care. It is not in all cases a simple and 
inexpensive matter to replace a certificate of 
stock; and in some instances it may not be 
possible to obtain a new coupon bond, except 
by filing an indemnity bond and by going to 
law over the matter. 

With a wealthy man residing in an impor- 
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tant city it is a simple matter to rent a safe- 
deposit vault, or to lock his securities in his 
own safe. The former is preferable, be- 
cause of the greater degree of protection, and 
the cost of rental is comparatively insig- 
nificant. An investor should make a memo- 
randum of his securities, preferably in du- 
plicate or triplicate, carefully noting the 
number of each bond and each certificate of 
stock. One copy of the lisi should be left 
in the box with the securities, and another 
copy should be put in some safe place 
elsewhere. 

There are, of course, many towns and vil- 
lages where there are no safe-deposit com- 
panies, but there are very few districts so re- 
mote from settled communities that a small 
investor cannot find some safe place for his 
securities. If he deals with a bank, he can 
no doubt make some arrangement to have his 
stocks, bonds, or mortgages placed in the 
bank’s safe or vault. He should, of course, 
enclose them in a sealed envelope, and see 
that it is properly indorsed as his property. 
He should ask for a receipt, and make def- 
inite arrangements as to the surrender of the 
securities to some other person in case of his 
personal incapacity. 

Unless an investor is very foolish, he will 
not leave securities lying around loose in a 
pigeonhole of his desk, in a trunk, or in a 
closet or bureau drawer. If he has no bank- 
ing facilities and no safe of his own, he 
should at least procure a metal box of suffi- 
cient capacity to hold his property, which he 
should keep in the safest place he knows. 

You may possibly think it safe to secrete 
a bond in an unused fireplace, to deposit a 
stock certificate in the case of an eight-day 
clock, or to hide a mortgage under the horse- 
hair coyering of an ancient sofa, but expe- 
rience teaches otherwise. You think that 
burglars will not discover such hiding- 
places, and they may not, but you have less 
to fear from thieves than from accidents or 
carelessness. In your absence a fire is light- 
ed in an old stove or an unused hearth, and 
up the flue your property goes in smoke. 
Some one swaps the ancient sofa for a new- 
fangled wash-boiler offered by a traveling 
pedler, or some city folks come along and 
buy the antique clock, and off goes your con- 
cealed security. 

It is much better to keep your valuable 
papers together in a good, stout cash-box. To 
be sure, your burglar might carry the whole 
lot away under his arm; but if you have kept 
a proper record, you stand some chance of 
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reclaiming your property. If your house 
burns down, you may be able to locate your 
box of securities, and it may be possible to 
identify and replace them. 

It is the experience of the transfer offices 
of all leading corporations that most of the 
stocks and bonds reported as lost turn up 
after atime. Partly in consequence of this, 
and for other reasons, there is no fixed or 
uniform rule as to the issuance of a new 
certificate for one that has been lost, stolen, 
or destroyed. 

A stock certificate is, of course, made out 
to the individual owner, whose name appears 
upon its face and upon the books of the com- 
pany; or an investor may own the shares by 
purchase, direct or indirect, from the orig- 
inal holder. Unless he for some reason de- 
sires to conceal his ownership, the purchaser 
should always have his stock transferred 
into his own name. According to the rules 
of the New York Stock Exchange, he may 
demand a delivery of the shares by transfer, 
whenever the company’s transfer books are 
open. 

The books of a joint-stock company are 
always open, except at times of annual elec- 
tion, or when shareholders are to vote upon 
some special proposition, or when the cor- 


poration is making up its lists of share- 


holders for a dividend payment. In con- 
sequence, it is always possible, except dur- 
ing brief intervals, for the owner of stock to 
have his name entered upon the company’s 
books and upon the stock certificate. 

If a certificate is lost or stolen, the owner, 
knowing the number, should at once notify 
the company to stop the transfer of the 
shares. If the security is listed upon the 
New York Stock Exchange, which is a great 
protection to a shareholder, he should also 
notify the broker from whom he purchased 
the shares. Immediately there will appear 
on the ticker tape an announcement that such 
and such shares of stock—giving the name 
of the company, the number of the certificate, 
and the amount of shares—have been lost or 
stolen, and that transfer has been stopped. 
Thereafter that certificate is not a good de- 
livery. No broker will knowingly buy it, 
because he cannot sell it, and no bank will 
loan money upon it. 

The notification that the certificate has 
been lost is the first step that must be taken. 
What follows will vary with different cor- 
porations. Before the rightful owner can 
get a new certificate, the company may re- 
quire him to advertise the loss in the news- 
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papers for a period of months; it may re- 
quire him to wait a year, or two years, and 
it may make him put up an indemnity bond 
for double the amount of the stock lost. 
The circumstances surrounding the loss 
may modify the company’s course of action. 
If convinced of the honesty of the loser, the 
corporation may not make it a difficult mat- 
ter to grant a new certificate. If there are 
suspicious circumstances associated with the 
reported loss, it may require a lawsuit. 
Holders of Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific stock experienced no difficulty in ob- 
taining fresh certificates after the San Fran- 
cisco disaster, even when unable to show the 
slightest vestige of the documents destroyed 
in the great conflagration. On the other 
hand, when stock is reported as lost in an 
isolated fire, or by some casual mishap, 


* where the facts rest on the stockholder’s un- 


supported statement, the effort to secure a 
new certificate may be long drawn out and 
more or less vexatious. 

With bonds, the case is somewhat differ- 
ent. In the first instance, practically all in- 
dentures make a provision for the issuance 
of new bonds to replace such as become 
mutilated or partly destroyed. If there is 
enough of the bond remaining to identify it, 
little difficulty is experienced in obtaining a 
new one. 

Bonds are issued in two general forms, 
registered and coupon. Of the two, the reg- 
istered bond gives the holder the greater de- 
gree of protection against loss. As the term 
implies, the owner’s naine is registered on the 
books of the company and on the bond, and 
he receives his interest payments in the form 
of checks mailed by the corporation at speci- 
fied dates. Registered bonds are not quite 
as readily marketable as coupon bonds, but 
in consequence of their greater safety they 
are favored by large investing institutions, 
such as savings-banks and insurance com- 
panies, and by individuals who make large 
permanent investments. 

A registered bond might be lost or de- 
stroyed, and the fact might remain for years 
undiscovered by the owner. If stolen, it 
could not be transferred into another name 
except by an act of forgery. Then the divi- 
dend payment to the lawful owner would 
cease, and he would at once detect the theft 
and forgery. A new bond would be issued, 
and, in all probability, the one interest pay- 
ment would be all that the thief could secure 
as a result of his double crime. 

Bonds issued in coupon form — that is, 
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with sheets of coupons attached, each coupon 
calling for the payment of interest upon reg- 
ularly specified days, quarterly, semi - an- 
nually, or annually, as the case may be—are 
the type most favored by personal investors. 
The holders collect their interest by clipping 
off the coupon and presenting it at the office 
of the corporation, or by depositing it in a 
bank for collection, like an ordinary check. 

The owner of a coupon bond may lose his 
money irrecoverably if he loses the bond, 
and if he fails to take certain precautions. 
This is because a coupon bond is a “ bearer 
bond ”—that is, the company promises to 
pay to the bearer a specified sum of money 
upon a specified date. It also promises to 
pay interest at a certain rate per cent, quar- 
terly, semi-annually, or annually, from the 
date of the creation of the obligation to the 
maturity of the loan, upon certain indicated 
days—as, for instance, if the interest is pay- 
able semi-annually, on January 1 and July 
1. The sum of money represented by the 
coupon of such a bond is the accumulated 
interest on the amount of the bond, at the 
rate per cent for six months. Just as the 
principal of a coupon bond is payable to 
bearer, the coupon is collectable by any one 
into whose possession it may fall, unless 
payment is stopped. 

Practically all coupon bonds, however, are 
“registerable.” As a matter of precaution, 
every holder of such a bond should have it 
registered as to principal, which can be done 
at the office of the corporation, or at the trust 
company or banking firm which acts as 
transfer agent for the company or munici- 
pality that issues the bond. The name of 
the lawful owner is duly registered in the 
transfer books or other records, and is in- 
dorsed on the bond, in accordance with a 
form of wording which appears thereon. 

A coupon bond that has been registered as 
to principal occupies very much the same 
position, as to purchase and sale, as a stock 
certificate. When sold, it has to be trans- 
ferrec out of the name of the registered own- 
er back to “bearer”; or, if the transfer 
books are closed, the seller of the bond must 
furnish an assignment to “bearer,” duly 
authenticated and witnessed. 

One should not confuse a _ registerable 
coupon bond, even when registered, with a 
registered bond. ‘They are not the same. 
The bearer bond registered as to principal 
still has the coupons attached. The regis- 
tered bond has no coupons, and the interest 
is payable by check. 
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It is a difficult matter for the holder of 
an unregistered coupon or bearer bond to 
obtain a new bond for one that has been lost, 
stolen, or totally destroyed by fire. If he 
can clearly establish the fact of its destruc- 
tion, he can probably get it replaced; but if 
not, it may be a difficult matter to obtain 
redress. The company may require him to 
file an indemnity bond, which will have to 
run until the missing bond turns up, or un- 
til the issue matures; and this would be 
practically an impossible condition in the 
case of a bond with a remote maturity— 
such as, for instance, a West Shore first 
mortgage four-per-cent, which runs for more 
than four hundred years. 

While it is desirable that a coupon or 
“bearer” bond should be registered, it is 
wholly undesirable that any other writing 
should appear upon the bond. If you want 
to exasperate a bond-dealer and deprive 
yourself of thirty or forty dollars in the price 
of your coupon bond, just write on it some 
such words as these: “This bond is the 
property of Joe Fresh,” “This is mother’s 
bond,” or “This belongs to Harry.” Such 
inscriptions appear upon bonds time and 
time again. They are usually the handi- 
work of some inexperienced executor who is 
dividing the securitics of an estate. Unless 
written very faintly with a lead pencil, so 
that the words may be obliterated without de- 
tection, they impair the value of the security. 
It does not make any difference where they 
are written, they imply ownership; and as a 
result, the bond is not a “good delivery.” 
In other words, it has become an “ indorsed 
bond,” and is worth from two to four points 
less than the self-same bond when not scrib- 
bled over. 


“ODD LOTS” OF STOCK 


T has developed recently that the control 
of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, which has a capital issue of nine- 


ty million dollars, divided half and half into 
common and preferred stock, is now lodged 


in the hands of small investors. In other 
words, a majority of the company’s capital 
is owned by persons who hold amounts of 
fifty shares or less, down to a single share. 
At the present time the corporation has 
more than nineteen thousand stockholders, 
many of whom are fiduciaries, and nearly 
one-half of whom are women. This marks 
a very radical change in the status of the 
company’s stockholdings. For more than 
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twenty years, American Sugar was a specu- 
lative football which gamblers kicked hither 
and thither at will, to the scandal of Wall 
Street and of the whole country. 

The same condition of affairs—that is, the 
passing of ownership from the promoter or 
speculative holder into the hands of small 
investors—prevails in many other large cor- 
porations. Time has demonstrated that the 
speculative issues of one generation become 
the investment issues of a succeeding gen- 
eration. The change has been very rapid of 
late, assisted to some extent by the repeated 
exposures of fraudulent outside companies, 
but more largely by the safeguards thrown 
around small investors, and to the increased 
facilities for purchasing fractional lots of 
securities listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Wall Street has probably sold more “odd 
lots” of stock within the last two years than 
it marketed during the whole of the pre- 
ceding twenty-five years. The present vol- 
ume of the “odd lot” business is traceable 
in great part to the October panic of 1907, 
when MunsEy’s MaGazINE and some other 
publications directed attention to the fact 
that fractional lots of stock of the highest 
character, ranging in amounts from a single 


share upward, could be purchased for cash 
as easily as one buys merchandise in a 


department-store. Before that time most 
people thought that securities could be 
purchased only in large quantities. 

The enlargement of the “odd lot” busi- 
ness—as Wall Street calls it to distinguish 
such operations from speculative transac- 
tions, in which men usually trade on “mar- 
gins” in units of a hundred shares or up- 
ward—means much to the corporations of 
the country and to constructive investment 
in general. The purchasers of “odd lots” 
are investors. The more widely the stock 
of a corporation is distributed—-that is, the 
greater the number of its actual owners or 
shareholders—the better it is for the cor- 
poration. It fixes the ownership of the 
company in the hands of many men and 
women who have a real interest in its af- 
fairs, instead of vesting its temporary con- 
trol with some speculative group, which has 
no further concern in the property than the 
profits to be obtained from buying and sell- 
ing its shares. 

When the ownership of the corporations 
of this country is widely distributed among 
men and women throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, in lots of one or two or 
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ten shares, then much of the indiscriminate 
hostility towaru corporations and capital in 
general will pass away. The legislators, 
elected by the people, will find it undesir- 
able to make wanton attacks on property 
owned by large numbers of their constitu- 
ents. “Strike” legislation, and the assaults 
of demagogues on capital and corporations, 
will be discouraged. The dealers in “odd 
lots” on the New York Stock Exchange, 
and the investors who are buying their sin- 
gle shares, or ten-share lots, of listed stocks, 
are speeding the country and the corpora- 
tions to better times. 


A WARNING RECALLED 


O the list of periodicals which have 
gone bankrupt recently must be add- 
ed Human Life, a monthly published 
in Boston. This had had the aspect of a 
successful periodical. Readers found it in- 
teresting, and it carried a good show of ad- 
vertising. On the strength of its appearance, 
the publisher experienced no difficulty in 
selling shares to the public, for Human Life, 
like the Circle Magazine, which failed last 
autumn, was one of many publications 
which have tried the experiment of pro- 
curing capital from the public. 

Human Life must have succeeded in pla- 
cing a large amount of stock among its read- 
ers, for it has been engaged in selling shares 
for more than six years. We are specific 
about the date, for in our files we find a 
letter written from Brunswick, Maine, on 
March 17, 1905, personally addressed to 
Mr. Munsey, and asking advice as to an 
investment in the stock of the Human Life 
Publishing Company. 

A great many people have in all proba- 
bility lost their entire investment by the fail- 
ure of Human Life, but here is one who did 
not, if he followed the advice given him by 
Mr. Munsey, in reply to the letter of inquiry 
referred to. This advice was in part as 
follows: 


I am glad you wrote me about the stock of the 
Human Life Publishing Company. I am glad 
you wrote me, because these small advertised com- 
panies, as a rule, are worthless. On_ general 
principles I should certainly advise against invest- 
ing in the company to which you refer. Above 
all question, I should advise against any one 
with a few hundred dollars in a savings-bank 
taking it out and putting it into such a company, 
where it would be buried forever. 

I make it a rule never to invest in any small 
company, the stock of which is not readily mar- 
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ketable. For example, the stock of the Pennsyl- 
vania, the New York Central, or the United 
States Steel Corporation can always be turned 
into cash at a moment’s notice. But with these 
small unlisted companies it is quite different. 
There is no market for the stock, and money 
put into them is buried forever, unless they hap- 
pen to develop into something big, which is so 
rarely the case that as investments they should 
be considered highly dangerous. 

As things go, three and a half per cent in a 
savings-bank is a good rate, but there are other 
safe investments that will earn more. In my 
judgment, United States Steel bonds, which are 
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selling at about 99 now, and which pay five per 
cent, are perfectly safe. I believe, too, that the 
preferred stock of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration is perfectly safe, but, of course, not so 
safe as the bonds. 

Mr. Munsey’s advice in reference to the 
offering of stock in the Human Life Pub- 
lishing Company is as good to-day as it was 
six years ago. It applies with the same 
force now as it did then, both to the class of 
securities which were condemned and to 
those which were commended as investments 
for persons of moderate means. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


THE BUTTERICK COMPANY 


Will you let me know what you think of an investment 
in Butterick Company stock, which is paying three-per- 
cent dividends, and is selling around 30 on the Stock 


Exchange ? 
R. T. L., New York City. 


It is rather a delicate matter for us to discuss 
publishing propositions, but this department would 
be of no value to its readers if it ignored a ques- 
tion concerning a publishing concern simply be- 
cause we ourselves are engaged in the same field 
of business. 

We have had several other inquiries bearing 
upon the Butterick Company, and some of our 
correspondents, in asking about this stock, have 
referred to artioles in which we dealt with certain 
recent magazine promotions. We do not wish 
that any of our readers should rest under mis- 
apprehension concerning the status of the But- 
terick Company. 

The stock of the Butterick Company is listed 
upon the New York Stock Exchange. The com- 
pany makes annual statements, submits a balance- 
sheet disclosing its assets and liabilities, and re- 
ports its earnings, dividends, and surplus, as every 
manufacturing company which seeks a public 
market for its securities should do. The business 
has been long established, and is a seasoned enter- 
prise. The company and its securities are not to 
be mentioned or thought of in connection with 
periodicals which have no plants, and which make 
no financial statements whatever, while selling 
shares to unwary investors who, through alluring 
literature and false pretenses, are made to believe 
that magazine-publishing is the eighth wonder of 
the world as a money-maker. 

It might be well for those who have bought 
shares in speculative publishing concerns to pro- 
cure and carefully examine the balance-sheet of 
the Butterick Company, that they may see how 
widely an admittedly successful magazine business 
differs from the rhapsodies of the stock-peddling 
periodicals. 

The Butterick Company was incorporated in 
New York, January 15, 1902, with an author- 


ized capital of $12,000,000, which was increased 
to $15,000,000 on October 19, 1909, in order to 
provide for the purchase of $788,000 par value 
of the $1,000,000 authorized capital of the Ridg- 
way Company, publishers of Everybody's Maga- 
zine. The profits reported by the Ridgway Com- 
pany for 1910 were $126,431. It paid dividends 
of ten per cent, and the Butterick Company re- 
ceived from this source last year $86,814. 

In addition to its holdings in the Ridgway Com- 
pany, the Butterick Company owns the entire 
capital stock of the Federal Publishing Company, 
the New Idea Publishing Company, and, through 
these companies, it controls the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company, the Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, Limited, of Toronto, the Standard Fashion 
Company, and some other corporations. Besides 

verybody’s Magazine the Butterick Company 
publishes the Delineator, the Designer, the New 
Idea, and other fashion periodicals. Its total 
earnings for 1910 were $645,315. 

The outstanding capital stock of the Butterick 
Company, according to the last available balance- 
sheet—that of January 1, 1910—is $14,541,000. 
Two of its subsidiary companies have outstand- 
ing $1,025,000 in bonds, and there are two real- 
estate mortgages on its plant, amounting to $710,- 
000. Its total assets are stated at $17,686,561. 

Several of our readers, in inquiring about the 
company, have expressed surprise that its stock 
should not be selling above the present price. 
They point out that the company is doing a profit- 
able business, and that it has paid dividends each 
year since its incorporation, its present rate— 
maintained since December, 1909—being three per 
cent per annum. All this is true, but the market 
price of the stock does not seem to us to be such 
an anomaly as some of our correspondents appear 
to think it. 

We have more than once pointed out the fact 
that the magazine business is essentially a good- 
will business. That statement is borne out by the 
balance-sheet of the Butterick Company, which 
assigns an inventory value of $9,786,065, or con- 








siderably more than half of its total assets, to the 
item of patents, good-will, etc. 

Under the special circumstances of the pub- 
lishing business, good-will is an asset. That is, 
there is a real value in the name of a successful 
publication, in its subscription lists, its prestige 
with dealers, its friendly relations with advertisers 
and advertising agents; but good-will is not a 
very tangible asset when it comes to considering 
a manufacturing proposition from the standpoint 
of a cautious investor. The important question 
then is, what is it worth in case of liquidation? 

At thirty cents on the dollar, the stock of the 
Butterick Company represents a rough appraisal 
of about $4,500,000. The actual liquidating value 
of the plant is probably quite as much as that, 
or more; but the market valuation of the com- 
pany’s stock is not so disproportionate as might 
appear from the fact that it is selling at no more 
than about ten times its annual dividend yield. 

As an investment, the Butterick Company is a 
much better proposition than one is apt to con- 
sider a concern to be when its stock is quoted at 
thirty cents on the dollar. It may perhaps be 
suggested to the management of the company that 
if they should readjust its capitalization, and ex- 
change one share of new stock for two shares of 
the present outstanding capital, the holders of 
its securities would be none the worse off for the 
change, and the company would have a very much 
better appearance as appraised by the stock-market 
price of its shares. 





SAME NAME, DIFFERENT COMPANIES 


Will you please inform me as to the bonds of the National 
Light, Heat. and Power Company, incorporated in Maine? 
They are listed on the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 

W. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Can you give me any information regarding the National 
Light, Heat, and Power Company? It claims to have been 
chartered in the District of Columbia, and had an office in 
Chicago. I received the enclosed prospectus in January, 
roro, but I have not heard from the company since. They 
do not reply to my letters. 


Miss H. S., Greenwich, Conn. 

These companies, identical as to name, are 
widely different in character. I am informed that 
stock in the latter concern, exploited by prospectus 
from Chicago, has been purchased by unsuspect- 
ing people who thought they were acquiring shares 
in the Maine corporation. The latter is a going 
concern, engaged in constructing, owning, leas- 
ing, managing, and operating various public-serv- 
ice corporations. It has an authorized capital of 
$20,000,000, half common and half preferred, of 
a par value of $100. 

The concern operating from Chicago claims to 
be manufacturing and selling a portable gas-plant. 
Its authorized capital is $500,000, and it has been 
offering its one-dollar shares, accompanied by 
wildly extravagant estimates of profits and pre- 
dictions of an advance to $100 a share. Its pros- 
pectus contains the customary plays upon credu- 
lity that one finds in the literature of similar 
promotions. We trust that we need not inform 
our Greenwich correspondent, Miss H. S., that 
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such a concern is not to be thought of as an in- 
vestment. 

Our other correspondent, W. R., of Philadel- 
phia, is not sufficiently specific in his question. 
The National Light, Heat, and Power Company, 
of Maine, has outstanding six bond issues, two 
of which are collateral trust five-per-cents of the 
company itself, while four others are bonds of 
underlying constituent properties. Judging from 
the prices at which the bonds are quoted, estab- 
lishing an income basis of slightly above five per 
cent, we should say that the various issues rank 
well among securities of their class; but we can- 
not answer a vague inquiry. A correspondent 
who inquires about a bond must give every de- 
tail concerning the security, and must name the 
specific issue. 





A TEN-CENT STORE PROMOTION 


Do you approve an investment in the United Five and 
Ten Cent Stores Company? It is incorporated in Dela- 
ware, and operates four storesin Trenton, N. J., Wilming- 
ton, Del., Newport News, Va., and New York City. 

H. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Similar inquiries have been received from W. 
R. E., Bridgeport, Conn., and W. J. T., Burling- 
ton, N. J., and two large bundles of the com- 
pany’s literature have been sent in by anonymous 
correspondents. 

From this material I learn that the company 
is engaged in selling $1,000,000 stock at a dollar 
per share, its par value, but the price, the circular 
says, is going to be advanced shortly. One cir- 
cular letter states that the four stores already in 
operation “are doing a big business and making 
money.” It should therefore be a very easy matter 
for the company’s officers to make a detailed 
statement as to earnings and to submit a balance- 
sheet for the guidance of prospective investors. 
If they had to borrow money from a bank, as 
almost every active business house does, they 
would have to make a statement; so why not 
make one in asking prospective shareholders for 
money ? 

No financial statement, however, appears in 
the literature that has been sent me. Instead, I 
find some highly enthusiastic accounts of the 
large sums that other men have made out of ten- 
cent stores. It ought not to be necessary to re- 
mind readers of this department that because 
certain gentlemen have been highly successful in 
an enterprise, there is no assurance that others 
will be equally successful in a similar undertaking. 

It is not the industry or calling in which a man 

engages that insures wealth. Fortunes have been 
amassed by butchers, by bakers, by junk-dealers, 
and, in fact, in almost every known industry. 
The equation of success depends upon the in- 
dividual, upon the conditions under which he has 
worked, upon the opportunities which have pre- 
sented themselves to him, upon the manner in 
which he has employed them, and upon a variety 
of other things of this sort, not overlooking the 
element of chance. 
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The genius who took a seemingly unpromising 
line—as, for instance, small wares selling for five 
and ten cents each—and from it worked up an 
enormous and profitable business, is not of ordin- 
ary caliber. A group of capitalists, or a multi- 
tude of persons with their one-dollar shares in a 
company, may provide sufficient capital for a ten- 
cent store, but where can they purchase or hire 
the genius necessary to insure its success? Do 
the promoters possess it? Or, if they secure a 
rare genius capable of developing a business like 
Mr. Woolworth’s, for instance, will he bz content 
to work on a salary basis for a company, or will 
he branch out for himself and reap the rewards 
of his own ability? 

I do not like the manner in which the United 
Five and Ten Cent Stores presents its proposi- 
tion, computes its prospective profits, or offers 
its shares for sale. The proposition is wholly 
speculative in the present stage—not in the in- 
vestment class 


THE MARCONI WIRELESS COMPANY 


At the time the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company 
of America was formed I purchased some stock in the con- 
cern. That was eight years ago. I have never received a 
dividend from this investment Do you think it will ever 


develop into a money-making concern ?_ 
L. T. B , Little Falls, N. Y. 


Similar inquiries have been received from other 


correspondents. M. K, Bartow, Fla., wants to 


know the present status of the company; E. C., 
San Francisco, Cal., desires some enlightenment 
on the reduction of the capital stock from $6,- 
650,000 to $1,662,500; K. A. S., Hamilton, N. Y., 
asks if Marconi Wireless is a good investment; 
and G. E. C., Albany, N. Y., would like an 
opinion “whether it will ever be a profitable 
business ? ” 

Up to the present time the business of the Mar- 
coni Wireless Telegraph Company of America has 
been unprofitable. It has never paid a dividend, 
and there is no immediate prospect of its paying 
one, even with the reduction in its capital. The 
annual report for the year ending January 31, 
1911, showed a deficit of $1,720.90. The com- 
pany had but $4,952 in cash on hand and $21,539 
in accounts receivable, which indicates its present 
limited business. 

It may be said that the entire history of the 
company, thus far, has been a disappointment; 
but there are certain things that the shareholders 
should bear in mind. The company is now well 
officered, and it is making every effort to develop 
the commercia! end of its enterprise. It is not 
engaged in any disreputable stock-selling scheme, 
like those that have disgraced so many alleged 
wireless telegraph concerns. The reduction of 
the capital was dictated by business prudence, 
and the shareholders are none the worse off for it. 

Wireless telegraphy has demonstrated its great 
utility in so many ways, and on so many oc- 
casions, that there is no longer any question of 
its having become an established medium for 
communication within certain spheres of opera- 
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tion. Whether its commercial possibilities have 
been underestimated or ovérestimated is a matter 
which only the future can determine. Its early 
promises have not been fulfilled as yet; but too 
much may have been expected at the outset, 
when almost every one became so wildly enthusi- 
astic over the marvels of the new discovery. 
Aside from this, development work in wireless 
telegraphy has been hampered by faulty methods 
of financing adopted at the outset, and the many 
fraudulent promotions which fastened upon the 
industry have had a harmful effect upon it as a 
general proposition. 

The various Marconi companies were ip no 
wise benefited by the activities of Munroe & 
Munroe, and other “ get-rich-quick” stock-ven- 
dors, in their shares, but the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company of America was in no way 
responsible for these financial malpractises. It 
appears that the Munroes obtained a block of 
stock under option. Some they sold at inflated 
prices, and delivered, but later on they made no 
pretense of delivering the stock at all. The com- 
pany issued repeated warnings, but the swindlers 
kept on victimizing people, and one of them has 
just been sentenced to prison for the fraud. 

All this has been unfortunate for the Marconi 
Company; and in addition to these troubles, there 
have been others arising out of the infringement 
of its patents. Naturally, under present condi- 
tions, its stock cannot be recommended as an 
investment. The company has not been com- 
mercially successful, and a purchase of its shares 
would be purely a speculative transaction. For 
those who have already bought them, the situa- 
tion is not pleasant. They have had no return 
for their money, the stock has depreciated in 
price, and their holdings have been reduced 
seventy-five per cent 

It would seem, however, that their only chance 
of regaining their loss would be by remaining 
with the company If the management succeeds 
in working out the problem to which it is de- 
voting serious effort, shareholders may at least 
recover something. . 


TWENTY MILES OF GOLD 


We are in receipt of an imitation typewritten 
letter which bears the imitation signature of C. H. 
Unverzagt, 103 Park Avenue, New York, inviting 
us to become “ underwriters” in a mining propo- 
sition which computes its treasures by linear 
measure. There appears to be so much gold in 
the ciroular that the writer does not limit his 
estimates to modest units of length, like barley- 
corns, inches, feet, yards, rods, or furlongs, but 
leaps at once into miles. He speaks of “ some 
twenty miles” of property, described as a “ drift 
gold mine.” 

Mr. Unverzagt neglects to mention the name 
of the company in the letter, for which I am 
truly sorry. He states, however, that the property 
has already produced “ five to ten millions of dol- 
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lars to the mile.” I draw the inference that there 
are some miles not yet exhausted, though I read 
that the district has been worked for fifty years. 

No mention is made of the public in connec- 
tion with this long-continued operation, but the 
writer refers frequently to himself. “I am strictly 
on the level,” he avers, and by way of confirma- 
tion he modestly directs attention to an enclosed 
card, which contains two anonymous references 
to an unmentioned person. The writer adds that 
he has “ fifty like them.” We think we have seen 
at least that number of references to Mr. Unver- 
zagt, and to various enterprises of his, in the 
newspapers — fraternal insurance companies and 
the like, now no more. 

Our attention is also directed to a “ reply order,” 
from which we infer that we are invited to sub- 
scribe to bonds in the “Lightning Creek Cold 
Gravels and Drainage Company,” each subscrip- 
tion carrying with it an equal amount of stock 
in a concern known as the Mines Operating Com- 
pany. It is not made clear just which company 
owns the twenty miles of gold, but it appears to 
be a combination offer. We are uncertain about 
it, however, because the property seems to be in 
the Cariboo district of British Columbia, where 
the Standard Finance Company, one of Mr. Un- 
verzagt’s creations, sold shares in mines which, 
we are informed, were not entirely easy to identify, 
after one bought the stock. 

Mr. Unverzagt asks for an immediate reply. 
We lose no unnecessary minute in giving one. 
We decline his proposition, with thanks. As a 
general rule, we do not favor investment in mines, 
and we have little faith in Mr. Unverzagt’s twenty 
miles of gold. Even if we were disposed to ven- 
ture into a speculative mining enterprise, we 
should steer clear of a proposition so unpleasantly 
named as that mentioned on the “ reply order "— 
“ The Lightning Creek Cold Gravels and Drainage 
Company.” Somehow or other, it suggests a com- 
bination of brimstone, graveyard mold, and a dis- 
posal plant. “Gold Gravels” was perhaps intend- 
ed, but the “ reply card” does not say so. “ Light- 
ning Creek” and “ Drainage” remain, and the 
latter word, so typical of the effect of most mining 
speculations on the investor’s pocket, clinches 
the matter for us. 


A WALL-PAPER PROMOTION 


What is your opinion of an investment in the Peerless 
Five and Ten Cent Wall-Paper Company, which appears 
to be a $500,000 corporation chartered in Delaware? The 
company made a profit of 238 per cent last year, according 
to its literature. I have only my weekly earnings to de- 
pend upon, and I can get but four per cent in the savings- 
banks here. The advertisement is very tempting. 

The last letter gives notice of an advance in the stock at 
an early date. It is now at one dollar a share. 

L. S. C., Cleveland, O. 


The shares of the Peerless Wall-Paper Com- 
pany, either at one dollar each or at the price to 
which they may have advanced, are in no sense 
an investment. At best, the company is evidently 
transacting business on a moderate scale; but its 
prospectus, which L. S. C. sends, contains no full 
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list of officers, and no balance-sheet or other finan- 
cial statement, such as a bank would demand if it 
were loaning money to a concern, and such as a 
prudent man should insist upon before investing. 

The company reports profits for its first year 
of $14,864, which, it asserts, represent 238 per 
cent on the capital employed. A simple sum in 
arithmetic would indicate that its capital must 
have been $6,245. Assuming its statements to be 
correct, a business showing such profits, if pru- 
dently managed, contains within itself elements of 
success; but I cannot see that this justifies an 
expansion of capital from $6,245 to $300,000, and 
eventually to $500,000. There is no certainty that 
profits will expand proportionately. 

Four per cent is not a high rate of interest; 
but does it not occur to a savings-bank depositor, 
when he contrasts the low rates paid by the sav- 
ings-bank with the high returns promised by some 
company-promoter, that he has something in ad- 
dition to the interest? He has his money, and it 
is in a safe place. 

If he draws his money from the bank, and puts 
it into stock which promises a big dividend, he 
has the stock and the promise. The promise may 
never come true, and then his money is gone, un- 
less he can get it back by selling the stock—which 
is not an easy thing to do with unlisted shares. 
In fact, most of the stock of the prospectus enter- 
prises is practically unsalable. 


COAL IN RHODE ISLAND 


Can you give me any information concerning the Provi- 
dence Coal Mining Company, which operated mines at 
Cranston, Rhode Island? I have some of its stock, which 
cost me nearly one dollar a share, and I feel like selling it 
when there is an offer for it. 

H. H. C., Lennoxville, Canada, 

There really is a deposit of coal in what is 
known to geologists as the Narragansett Basin, 
which includes Cranston and Portsmouth, Rhode 
Island. The only thing that stands in the way 
of some one making money out of it is the un- 
lucky fact that the coal won’t burn. In its natural 
state it seems to possess about the same qualities 
of combustion as so much slate or pig iron. 

At intervals during the last eighty or ninety 
years, companies have been formed to exploit the 
Rhode Island coal-fields. Workings have been 
frequently opened, and as often abandoned, for 
the companies found it unprofitable to mine coal 
that no one cared to use. The last serious effort 
was made by the Rhode Island Coal Company, 
which planned to mine the coal, dose it with salt- 
peter or calcium chloride, and see if it could not 
be got to burn after medical treatment. Experi- 
mental work of this character, I am informed, 
is still in progress. 

The interesting efforts of the Rhode Island 
Coal Company to produce combustible fuel out of 
unburnable rock brought the Providence Coal 
Mining Company into existence. Some promoters 
acquired an option on property which, it is said, 
had been exploited as a coal-mine before Dorr’s 
rebellion convulsed the little State. They set 
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about selling stock, but the stock would not sell 
any better than the coal would burn. The com- 
pany fell into trouble over the property, and liti- 
gation ensued. 

No one appears to know just what the present 
status of the property is. The last quoted price 
of Providence Coal Mining Company stock was 
$10 for one thousand shares, or a cent a share. 
It looks as if the stock certificate would do to 
burn, even if the coal will not. 


A HOPEFUL INVESTOR 


Please advise as to an investment of $2,500 in Arizona 
Consolidated Mines Company, the mines of which are 
located in Cabeza Prieta Mountains, Yuma County, Ari- 
zona. The amount which I contemplate investing repre- 
sents my entire wealth, and myidea is to receive from this 
investment sufficient income to cover my living expenses. 

R. T. B., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Some men require a great deal of money to live 
upon, while others of simple tastes can get along 
with very little. R. T. B. furnishes no details as 
to his “living expenses,” and the Arizona Con- 
solidated Mines Company supplies no valuable 
information as to its enterprise, so far as I have 
been able to discover. There is a certain vague- 
ness about the company. The constituent proper- 
ties bear names which are somewhat similar to 
other mining propositions, but, on investigation, 
the properties are not the same. 

The Arizona Consolidated Mines Company is 
not a dividend-payer. Until it becomes one— 
provided it ever gets into that class—it might be 
necessary for R. T. B., if he puts his entire wealth 
into this stock, to reduce his living expenses to 
the requirements of a chameleon, which subsists 
on air. “Attenuated is too fat a word,” as 
Charles Dudley Warner put it, to apply to the 
man who lives on the expectations of dividends 
from speculative mining propositions. 

I am not good at puzzles or missing-word con- 
tests. In consequence, I must decline to an- 
nounce my guess as to the outcome of R. T. B.’s 
proposed experiment. 


FADING DREAMS OF WEALTH 

The beautiful rainbow-tinted literature, so full of 
promise and untold wealth, issued by the Pearson Pub- 
lishing Company in 1909, was responsible for my son, son- 
in-law, and self putting four hundred dollars of our hard- 
earned wealth into their so-called “sound, high-class, 
seven-per-cent investment.’ Their announcement that 
“dividends on the preferred stock are payable on 
January 1 and July 1 of each sear" was so emphatic, 
coming from, we presumed, a reputable concern. along 
with their statement that a hundred dollars in ed in 
MuNSEY’s was now netting a thousand dollars per num, 
that they got our money, and we are having the eaperi- 
ence. Now the Pearson philanthropists say that they did 
not guarantee when the dividends were to be paid. Can- 


didly, what do you think of that? 
io H. E. A., Dartmouth, N. S. 


In answer to this and several similar letters, 
we must refer our correspondents to an article 
published in the February number of MuNSEY’s 
MAGAZINE, page 683, under the title of “ Highly 
Colored Financial Allurements.” In that article 


we said all that we care to say of certain recent 
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magazine promotions, and of the way in which 
the name of this house has been used as a bait 
for unwary investors. 


A CANADIAN STOCKHOLDER 


I am a Canadian, but I am interested in American 
securities. What do you think of Delaware and Hudson 
as an investment? I see the stock has sold considerably 
higher. Do you know the reason? The company claims 
to be making fifteen per cent, and it is paying nine per 
halen have a few shares of Ontario and Western. What 
do you think of the company ? 

T. M., Montreal, Canada. 

Delaware and Hudson is a good stock. If you 
own it outright, having paid cash for your shares, 
you need not worry about the price. The com- 
pany is earning and paying its dividends. Some- 
times stocks sell higher than at other times, and 
there are countless reasons for such fluctuations. 
People who buy stocks must expect them. 

The New York, Ontario and Western is one of 
the smaller Eastern railroads, operating about five 
hundred and fifty miles of track between New 
York and Oswego, on Lake Ontario, with branches 
to the Pennsylvania coal-fields and elsewhere. Its 
capitalization—about $58,000,000 in stock and 
$24,000,000 in bonds—is very heavy for its mileage. 
A majority of its shares is owned by the New 
Haven Railroad. The road enjoys an excellent 
credit, and pays two-per-cent dividends; but its 
present earnings do not justify an increase in that 
rate, and its stock is not likely to change much 


in price. 


TWO UNLISTED PROMOTIONS 


Can you give me any information regarding the Auto- 
matic Transportation Company, of Buffalo, and the 
Federal Crate and Basket Company, formerly the Mer- 
genthaler-Horton Basket Company? I have friends who 
want me to invest in these companies, but both of them 


seem slow in getting to work. 
H. F., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Mergenthaler-Horton Basket Company was 
a completely discredited concern, and I see little 
prospect of its developing much, if any, better 
results under the new name than it achieved un- 
der the old one. . 

The Automatic Transportation Company of 
Buffalo is a going concern. It has an authorized 
capital of $2,000,000, a substantial manufacturing 
plant of its own, and it operates a system of coal- 
carrying cars at Blossburg, Pennsylvania. The 
company has been selling its stock through agents, 
and does not make any financial statement. 


BONDS FOR SMALL INVESTORS 


Please name some short term bonds of $100 and $500 
denominations. 
C. B., Atlantic City, N. J. 


A list of hundred-dollar and five-hundred-dol- 
lar bonds listed upon the New York Stock Ex- 
change was published in the March issue of 
MuNSEY’sS MAGAZINE, page 855. We must refer 
our correspondent to that number, for the space 
available for this department is too limited to 
permit any unnecessary repetition. 
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MUSICAL COMEDY HIT, ‘‘THE PINK LADY” 


White, New Vork 
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HAZEL DAWN, SINGING THE NAME PART IN THE 
From a photograth 
THE NEW PLAYWRIGHT AT NEW PRICES 


N one column of the weekly press-sheet 
that he issues during the season, Hen 
ry B. Harris, the manager, declares 

that too many theaters are being built in 
New York, and that unless heed is paid to 
the “ handwriting on the wall, it will be only 
a season or two, at most, before some of these 
theaters will be turned into first-class sto- 
rage-warehouses.””’ 

In another column of the same sheet I find 
the announcement that by the 1st of October 
Mr. Harris will have “eighteen shows bid- 
ding for popular favor.”’ I suppose he works 
on the theory that while the playhouses are 
still playhouses, he might as well risk his 
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money in them as the next man, on the off 
chance that one out of five ventures — the 
usual average of success, I believe — will 
turn in sufficient profit to offset the losses. 

It has been rumored that the Winter Gar- 
den’s experiment of charging two dollars and 
fifty cents for the best seats is being care- 
fully watched, with the idea that if it suc- 
ceeds, the same scale may be adopted at-oth- 
er houses. “In London, the price of stalls 
is still higher,” it is argued; but at this 


very time the problem of getting people into 
the West End houses has become so serious 
that before the approach of the coronation 
brought temporary prosperity, a reduction of 
charges was being seriously considered. 
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The London Stage recently ran a series _ the piece justified it, to advance prices. The 
of editorials on the subject, giving special Stage observed that a continuance of the 


prominence to the suggestion of a corre- smaller rate:would hurt the piece by crea- 
spondent who advocated a scheme of half- ting an impression that it was not drawing; 
rates for new plays. His idea was to charge but to my mind the best solution, in such 
the lower sum for the first three or four cases, would be to take off the play and try 
weeks of a run, and then, if the success of something else. 






























































HARRIET STANDON, IN THE NEW MUSICAL PLAY, ‘‘ WHEN SWEET SIXTEEN,’ OFFERED 
IN CHICAGO THIS SPRING 
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Take the farce “Over Night” as an ex- how funny it was, business picked up, and 
ample of what might be done in New York _ it became a season’s winner. Now suppose 
to test this suggestion. Written by a new Mr. Brady had frankly advertised that for 
man, and played by people not hitherto _ the first three weeks orchestra chairs would 


_ neal 






































CHRYSTAL HERNE, LEADING WOMAN AS MRS. CLAYTON IN AUGUSTUS 
THOMAS'S STRONG PLAY, ‘‘AS A MAN THINKS” 


From her latest photograph by Bangs, New York 


known on Broadway, at a theater which had _ be sold for a dollar and fifty cents, the rate 
been notoriously unlucky, “Over Night” re- for any longer run to be raised to two dol- 
ceived good notices, but the first twenty odd lars, it is probable that many economical 
performances were given to light houses. But people would hasten to take advantage of 
when those who saw the farce told others — the lower price. 
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MARGUERITE LESLIE AS DULCIE ANSTICE IN THE LONDON PRODU<‘ 
COMEDY, ‘PRESERVING MR, PANMURE’ 


Rita Martin, London 


rom he latest photograpnr 
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I regard this as a much better idea than in charging as much for a piece of this class 
another suggestion brought forward by the as for a great production at His Majesty’s, 
Stage—that small-cast farces or comedies or a costly musical comedy show at Daly’s 
should be given twice in the same evening, or the Gaiety.” 
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ALICE JOHN, WHO IS KATINKA, WITH CHARLES CHERRY IN THE DOMESTIC 
FARCE, “‘SEVEN SISTERS”’ 
From a photograph iy Maffett, Chicago 
once at 7.15, and again at 9.15, each time I made the same point in these pages sev- 
at reduced rates. eral months ago. 
“The anomalous rigidity of prices as they Outside of New York, theater prices have 


are at present,” the London editor goes on to an elasticity of which it would be well for 
say, “is seen in nothing more strikingly than Broadway to take cognizance, for it is well 
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Deep Purple,” and 
“Alias Jimmy Valen- 
tine.” These instances 
are enough to disprove 
the old belief that suc- 
cess in Chicago means 
failure in the East. 

It will be interesting 
to see how New York 
will receive Rose Stahl 
in “Maggie Pepper” 
and George Arliss in 
“Disraeli” when they 
come to Broadway next 
season. Miss Stahl has 
been playing to good 
houses at the Illinois 
Theater since the 5th 
of March; and Arliss, 
at this writing, has held 
the fort for two months 
at the Grand Opera- 
House in Louis N. Par- 
ker’s latest comedy. 


THE PINK LADY 


Hazel Dawn, whose 
portrait appears in this 
number, was born in 
Utah, a State which, 
young as it is, has pro- 
duced a number of clev- 
er theatrical folk. She 














is one of five musical 





ALICE BRADY, WIIO IS A DAUGHTER OF THE MANAGER, 
AND WHO IS NOW PLAYING OLGA IN “THE BALKAN PRINCESS” 


From a photograph by White, New Vi 


known that most of the money in the show 
business is made after the Great White Way 
is left behind. The people that garner most 
of it on that over-advertised thoroughfare 
are the proprietors of the “ lobster palaces,” 
who are now to find a rival in the new 
Folies-Bergére, which purveys food and 
amusement under the same roof. When 
“Mme. Sherry ” moved to the Forrest Thea- 
ter, in Philadelphia, after a six months’ run 
in New York, the highest price for seats was 
placed at a dollar and fifty cents. Per 
contra, after playing for several weeks on 
Broadway at that figure, the Sothern-Mar 
lowe tariff was raised to two dollars in the 
Quaker City. 

Apropos of “Mme. Sherry,” this New 
York ten-strike was a hit in Chicago be- 
fore it came to the metropolis; and the same 
is true of “The Man from Home,” “ The 


sisters, all of whom have 
had a course of voice- 
training in Europe. One 
of them, Margaret Ro- 
maine, has been singing at the Opéra Co- 
mique, in Paris. 

One day, while Miss Dawn was taking a 
lesson from her London teacher, Paul Ru- 
bens’s mother walked into the studio. Paul 
Rubens is the composer of “ Miss Hook of 
Holland” and “The Balkan Princess.” 
Mrs. Rubens commented in complimentary 
fashion on Miss Dawn’s voice, and ex- 
pressed the wish that her son could hear it. 
The result was her engagement for the part 
of Xandra in his next opera, “ Dear Little 
Denmark,” produced in London September 
1, 1909. In this, her first part, she did so 
well that she was cast for Olga, the maid of 
honor, in “ The Balkan Princess.” 

It was at this period that Ivan Caryl], 
composer of “The Pink Lady,” took note 
of Miss Dawn’s abilities and asked if she 
would care to go to America. 


WILLIAM A. BRADY, 
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“ That’s where I came from,” she replied, drew the bow across the strings. This dis- 
so it was arranged that she should create the covery instantly suggested the very pretty 


title-rdle in the new piece which he was pre- episode which brings “ ‘The Pink Lady” to 
paring for first production on this side. such an effective finish. 


Mr. Caryll never suspected her abilities 
as a violinist until one day, at rehearsal, she 
happened to be holding the instrument for Another in the lengthy list of the season’s 
the young man who played, and carelessly failures was “ An Old New Yorker,” which 
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CALLING DOWN A STAR 









































DORIS KEANE, WHO MADE A NEW YORK HIT IN ‘‘THE HYPOCRITES" AND A LONDON ONE 
IN ‘‘ DECORATING CLEMENTINE,” AND WHO IS NOW IN “THE LIGHTS O' LONDON 


, , a2, VU , . 
From her latest photogvath by Moffett, Chicago 
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lasted only a week in the city which it was escape the catastrophe, leaving the réle of 
supposed to mirror. ‘Thomas A. Wise was _ the up-to-date but wrong-headed young busi- 
both star and part author with Harrison ness man to William Rosell, who probably 
Rhodes, these two having been happy yoke- got out of it'as much as any actor could. 
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LOUISE DRESSER, LEADING WOMAN FOR A SECOND SEASON WITH 
DE WOLF HOPPER IN ‘‘A MATINEE IDOL” 
From ii latest photograph by Terkelson & Henry, San Francisco 
fellows in preparing “A Gentleman from Personally, I enjoyed the play; but then 
Mississippi.” It is quite evident that in I am that rara avis, a native New Yorker, 
“An Old New Yorker” they hoped to du and for me the sluggish action was offset by 


plicate the “ Mississippi” hit, for there isa an atmosphere that appealed. I can readily 
strong part for a young man, which Douglas — see why the play itself should not please the 
Fairbanks was doubtless expected to play. general theater-goer, who wants something 
But he went forth “on his own” in tine to more dramatic, and is not stirred by the di- 











lemma of the old inhabitant who must either 
face poverty or sell the house where he once 
entertained Thackeray. 

There were, however, two excellent scenes, 
which anybody could enjoy. In one, which 
served as the first curtain, Beekman (Mr. 
Wise) and two of his cronies, over the New 
Year’s punch, exchanged reminiscences of 
the girls they used to admire in the sixties. 
The other contrasted old and new methods 
of doing business, as set forth in Beekman’s 
dictating to his trusted man in the flowery 
style of “I beg to remain, my dear sir, with 
very best wishes,” on one side of the stage, 
and in young Corliss’s brusk sentences rat- 
tled off to a bepuffed, gum-chewing typist 
on the other. 

In this latter act, by the way, Mr. Wise 
was guilty of a piece of gross carelessness of 
a sort which is altogether too prevalent on 
our stage, and which belongs in the same 
category with the evil practise of anticipa- 
ting cues, already noted in this department. 
Entering his office, Beekman’s first remark 
on catching sight of a caller is something to 
this effect: 

“Well, young man, and what may you 
want?” 

Coming on from the left, the visitor in 
question being well down stage, Mr. Wise 
spoke the words without first turning his 
head to catch even a glimpse of the man to 
whom they were supposed to be directed. 
Negligence of little points like these may 
seem trifling from the actor’s point of view, 
but they go far to destroy every vestige of 
vraisemblance in the story, reminding the 
spectator that the people on the stage are 
merely puppets, after all, speaking the things 
set down for them. 

But why, you ask, doesn’t the stage direc- 
tor notice breaches of this sort, and correct 
them? Doubtless he does so in cases of mi- 
nor offenders; but just here I will relate a 
story which recently came to my ears, and 
which may show why the high lights of the 
theatrical heavens are allowed to go on their 
own way unrebuked for slips. 

A woman star, a great favorite with the 
public, was appearing, last season, in a play 
containing a tremendously long speech. The 
assistant stage manager—a most useful per- 
son in a theater, and one who seldom gets 
credit for the hard work he does—noticed 
that there was a point where she found her- 
self gasping, for the simple reason that she 
did not stop to take breath at a place where 
she could easily have done so. 
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“T think, Miss Blank,” he ventured to re- 
mark one evening, “if you were to pause 
long enough to take breath at”—he men- 
tioned a line in the part—“ this speech, and 
what comes after it, would not be so great 
a strain upon you.” 

The star darted a murderous glance at the 
young man, and in freezing tones replied: 

“T think I am quite capable of look- 
ing out for the manner in which I deliver 
my lines!” 

And when the end of the season was 
reached that assistant stage director found 
himself out of a job. 


“MRS. BUMPSTEAD-LEIGH” DELIGHTS 


Mrs. Fiske has often been criticized for a 
fault which I fear she can never correct— 
indistinctness of speech. Her voice has a 
metallic quality, and a lack of sonority, 
which prevent it from carrying far out over 
the footlights. But what a clever actress she 
is, and how versatile! From ‘Leah Klesch- 
na” to Ibsen she passes, and thence to her 
newest offering, a comedy in which she is 
called on to switch constantly from ultra 
affected English to the harsh twang of Mis- 
sionary Loop, Indiana. And in all these 
things she proves consummate mistress of 
her art. 

Harvard has once again supplied us with 
a new playwright, for Harry James Smith 
is a graduate of the same institution that fos- 
tered the budding talents of the two Ed- 
wards—Sheldon and Knoblauch. In “ Mrs. 
Bumpstead-Leigh,” his first product to reach 
the stage, he shows, to be sure, not a few 
traces of the novice. At first he is slow in 
settling down to his work; later, on the other 
hand, his dénouements are too hurried; but 
his play gives the star such capital oppor- 
tunities, and its humorous moments are so 
delicious, that we are inclined to overlook 
the outcroppings of the amateur. 

Contrary to the usual dictum, I should 
say that this is a comedy distinctly for 
Broadway, and not so well calculated to 
prosper on the road. At any rate, the au- 
diences at the Lyceum appear to enjoy it 
hugely, as well they may, for Mrs. Fiske is 
at her best in the rdle of the woman who 
tries to marry off her sister without reveal- 
ing their real past. Moreover, she has sur- 
rounded herself with an eminently capable 
company, which still goes by the name of 
“ Manhattan,” the theater at Herald Square 
long since pulled down. 

Henry E. Dixey, the same of old “ Adon- 
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is” days, and later the Man on the Box, had 
a part after his own heart as the tombstone- 
maker; while Kathlene MacDonell, a new- 
comer, does excellently as the sister whose 
conscience forces her to speak after the 
other’s cleverness has carried them safely 
through the perils of recognition. Douglas 
Wood works wonders with the elder brother, 
the least convincing of all the characters; 
and Malcolm Duncan finds sympathy from 
the outset for the younger one. 

The scene of the play is a Long Island 
country house, and the unities of time are 
admirably preserved, for the entire action is 
supposed to take place, just as in “Secret 
Service,” within the period covered by the 
actual representation, there being but one 
hour between the first and second acts, and 
ten minutes between the second and third. 


“THE MAN HUNTERS” CHIEFLY HORSE 


Comment on a vaudeville sketch recently 
put up for judgment to an expert in the 
game ran like this: 

“Not sufficiently novel, in a field where 
novelty rather than merit is principally 
desired.” 

There are both novelty and thrill in For- 
rest Halsey’s “The Man Hunters,” which 
Taylor Granville has introduced to two-a- 
day audiences with Frank Campeau, once 
of “ The Virginians,” and with a horse that 
is more intelligent than many two-legged 
actors I have faced. ‘ 

The scene is laid in the Canadian North- 
west, with blizzard effects worthy of a 
Belasco. Boiling down to vaudeville limits 
has made the story a bit obscure at intervals, 
but this is offset by the quickened action 
that necessarily results; and one is so grate- 
ful for a shift from the everlasting stage 
and burglar plot that it seems cruel to 
quibble. Campeau is wrongfully accused 
of homicide, and has the mounted police on 
his track, but escapes by means of the inci- 
dent that constitutes the thrill of the piece 
—a thrill, by the way, that failed to work 
at the dress rehearsal when the sketch was 
originally tried out. Everything had gone 
splendidly up to that point, but when it 
came to making the leap for liberty, the 
horse turned tail and bolted in the opposite 
direction. 

The managers threw up their hands and 
refused to book an act which could not 
make good at its crucial tryout; but I under- 
stand that a new horse and another rider 
were procured, and under these fresh aus- 
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pices “The Man Hunters” has gone on 
triumphantly, with little fear of finding a 
number resembling it on the bill. 


REAL CIRCUS JOYS 


Speaking of horses, the Barnum & Bailey 
“ Greatest Show on Earth” returns this sea- 
son to the basic idea of all circuses in pre- 
senting a bigger display of equine features 
than it has done in many years. A touch of 
novelty is added by practically dispensing 
with the long-familiar equestrienne in be- 
spangled and abbreviated skirts, and by 
clothing the riders in cavalier costumes or 
hunting togs. This attire makes their feats 
more difficult to execute and more pictur- 
esque to contemplate. 

Praise be, this year’s performance lacks 
such death-defying acts as that of the reck- 
less woman who used to leap the gap or loop 
the loop in an automobile, “ without the aid 
of a net.” In its place, the management 
have strengthened the bill throughout by 
providing such excellent acrobatic and com- 
edy features that one wonders how so many 
of them were induced to forego the glory of 
individual appearance in vaudeville, in or- 
der to share the applause elicited by three 
rings and two stages. 

Of course, we in New York don’t get the 
circus at its best. Our seats may be more 
comfortable than the hastily erected rows 
under the “big top”; but there is no smell 
of the grass to remind us that spring has 
come again, no flapping of the canvas sug- 
gesting summer breezes, no breathless watch- 
ing of the candy-butcher to see him topple 
with his wares as the result of a misstep 
while making change on the move. 


WHY THE NEW THEATERS ARE SMALL 


“Why are all the new theaters so small?” 

I heard a woman ask this question as we 
were leaving the inaugural performance at 
William A. Brady’s latest New York thea- 
ter, the Playhouse. I did not catch her com- 
panion’s answer, but I might have told her 
that, next to not building any more theaters, 
the best thing to do is to prepare for small 
audiences in those that are built. The con- 
trary policy was responsible for the New 
Theater fiasco—fiasco, that is, so far as the 
structure on Central Park West is concerned. 

But there is still another reason why the 
small auditorium is preferable to the large 
one. The tendency of the day in drama is 
away from oratorical effects, and toward fa- 
cial play rather than lung-splitting denun- 
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ciations. Tragedy is as dead as Ophelia, 
Desdemona, and all its slaughtered victims. 
If you don’t believe me, write one, and try 
to get some manager even to read it. 

The Playhouse, in West Forty-Eighth 
Street, is a cozy place, which Mr. Brady 
built, not because he felt that New York 
stood in need of another theater, but because 
he wished to gratify a personal ambition in 
providing his wife, Grace George, with a 
stage of her very own. And while the New 
Theater company is wandering hither and 
yon during the coming year, pending the 
building of their new and smaller home in 
West Forty-Fifth Street, he proposes to es- 
tablish a repertoire troupe, headed by Miss 
George, at the Playhouse. 

Miss George stayed in town only long 
enough to open the theater with a matinée 
and an Easter Eve performance of “Sauce 
for the Goose.”” She then resumed her tour, 
while “Over Night” took possession. 

“Sauce for the Goose,” written by Geral- 
dine Bonner and Hutcheson Boyd, is a wab- 
bly affair, labeled a “comedy of New York 
life.” It is of the class that represents the 
metropolis as peopled largely by husbands 
who neglect their wives and devote’ them- 
selves to nocturnal lobster parties. As a 
matter of fact, the contingent that diverts it- 
self in this fashion is a negligible percentage 
of the population. I know a woman who has 
lived in New York almost all her life of 
more than fifty years, yet she never saw the 
so-called Great White Way at night until she 
came down-town, one recent evening, to at- 
tend a missionary jubilee meeting at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House. 

For my part, I think this same thorough- 
fare the most unattractive theater district in 
any of our great cities, with its hideously 
uneven roof-line, and its glaring eulogies of 
petticoats and whiskies. 

But to return to our mutton — our 
“Goose,” rather. Possibly because this very 
untrue picture of the average New York life 
is what the country at large has come to ac- 
cept as the real thing, the play has had a 
good deal of success on tour. It is only fair, 
however, to mention the admirable acting of 
Miss George as Kitty Constable. 


WORSE MAKES BAD TOLERABLE 


It might have been thought that the limit 
in brainless musical shows was reached with 
“Little Miss Fix-It,” which came to town 
in early April; but by contrast with Ralph 
Herz’s starring vehicle, “Dr. De Luxe,” 
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which followed Maude Adams at the Knick- 
erbocker, “ Miss Fix-It” positively radiates 
with brilliancy. 

The latter had at least the magnetism of 
Nora Bayes to offset the puerility of its story 
and the antiquity of its jokes. Its few songs, 
too, with words by Miss Bayes herself and 
music by her husband, Jack Norworth, were 
far more worth while than the mere jingly 
tunes of “De Luxe.” The paucity of its 
lyrical numbers was one of the chief charges 
brought against “ Miss Fix-It” when it first 
arrived on Broadway. A more plentiful 
supply of these, a drastic chopping out of 
time-worn humor, and the elimination of the 
two children and of Oza Waldrop and her 
side partner, might swing the piece into the 
hit column; and this may have been done 
before the present comments appear. 

“Dr. De Luxe” I should call hopeless. 
Ralph Herz, with his jerky sentences, is an 


‘acquired taste, best relished in small doses. 


Since the success of their “Three Twins,” 
Otto Hauerbach and Karl Hoschna have 
worked overtime to furnish half-baked prod- 
ucts. An attempt to rival the catchiness of 
“Every Little Movement” in their “ Mme. 
Sherry” gives “Dr. De Luxe” a song re- 
frain “ For Every Little Boy That’s Lonely, 
There’s a Little Girl That’s Lonely Too,” 
but it is only once in a blue moon that one 
song hit makes a show, and in this one the 
management smothers the chance by sacri- 
ficing an encore to a neat curtain effect when 
the song is first rendered by the boy, Albert 
Lamson, who was one of the caddies in 
“The Slim Princess.” 


SHAKESPEARE AT DALY’S AGAIN 


The manner in which the audience re- 
mained in their seats after the final curtain 
of “King Lear,” in contrast to the precipi- 
tate haste with which the people at “Dr. 
De Luxe” hurried out before the show was 
over, was the most encouraging sign of an 
improvement in public taste that I have 
noted in many a night. Moreover, I was 
glad to see a good house even on a rainy 
evening. 

Other plays in Mr. Mantell’s Broadway 
four weeks’ season, after the week devoted 
to “Lear,” were “ Hamlet,” “ Othello,” “As 
You Like It,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Rich- 
ard III,” and “ Macbeth,” also “ Louis XI” 
and “Richelieu.” His Lear is a careful 
portrayal, the senility of the aged monarch 
not carried to the extreme of making his 
words difficult to catch. Mr. Mantell is for- 
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tunate in not having a voice which reveals 
the actor’s personality in his tones, no mat- 
ter how effectually his face may be disguised. 

Marie Booth Russell (Mrs. Mantell) 
looks every inch the flinty-hearted Goneril, 
and acted the part with complete sub- 
mergence of her own really gracious man- 
ner. Leonore Harris was a pretty if rather 
ineffective Cordelia. The Gloster was well 
looked after at the hands of Alfred Hastings, 
and Fritz Leiber was equal to the versatile 
work required of Edgar. Mr. Brady has 
provided an effective scenic equipment, a 
sunlit field of grain through which the mad 
Lear pushes his way in Act IV making a 
striking contrast to the storm on the heath 
that precedes it. 


WHAT ROBERT EDESON DENIES MANHATTAN 


A quick trip by tube under the river to 
Brooklyn brought me the pleasure of wit- 
nessing a play which Broadway is destined 
never to see. This was Robert Edeson’s la- 
test vehicle, “Where the Trail Divides,” 
written by himself, and suggested by Will 
Lillibridge’s novel of the same name. He 
has been playing it on tour with success all 
season, but has another one in reserve for 
New York next autumn. 

Whether it was thought inadvisable to 
offer Mr. Edeson to Manhattan in another 
Indian réle after the hit of “Strongheart,” 
or whether the collapse of as good a piece 
as Edgar Selwyn’s “Pierre of the Plains” 
gave H. B. Harris a distaste for Western 
drama, I cannot tell you. Certain it is that 
“Where the Trail Divides” is nothing that 
Mr. Edeson need be ashamed of having 
written. While similar material has been 
served up frequently before, the characters 
are not the same old puppets answering in 
the same old way to the dramatist’s pull on 
the strings. 

Ma-Wa-Cha-Sa (Edeson), known as 
How Landor, has been brought up from 
childhood in the family of Colonel Landor, 
together with the colonel’s adopted daugh- 
ter, Bess. Bess, who has never been away 
from the South Dakota town, cares for no 
one so much as for the playmate of her 
youth; and it is the dearest wish of Colonel 
Landor’s heart that the two shall marry. 
Then comes out of the East his only rela- 
tive, young Clayton Craig, whose clear white 
skin dazzles the girl of the prairies. The 
colonel dies suddenly, and Bess determines 
to keep her promise to wed How, which she 
does, in spite of Craig’s opposition. But 
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she dwoops under the loneliness of the life 
in the ranch-house with her Indian husband, 
and Craig keeps himself in evidence. Final- 
ly, noting the drift of things, How sacri- 
fices his own love for his wife’s happiness, 
and goes away, that she may get a divorce 
on the ground of desertion. On her promise 
that she will do this, instead of running off 
with Craig and making a scandal, the cur- 
tain falls. 

The criticism I would bring against the 
piece as two-dollar entertainment is that it 
is rather short, and the endeavor to remedy 
this results in some ill-advised padding with 
alleged comedy episodes in the second and 
third acts. The first act is all right. 

Some manager should inaugurate the sys- 
tem of good curtain-raisers in this country, 
and thus contrive to strengthen many a bill 
that seems scanty without an extra course. 


IN THE SICILIAN MANNER 


The revolution in Mexico gave New York- 
ers a new sensation in the opera line. The 
Italian Comic Opera Company of Palermo, 
Sicily, was about to jump from Cuba into 
the land of Diaz when the unsettled state of 
the country brought them to Broadway in- 
stead. They opened at the Majestic Theater 
with “I Saltimbanchi” (“The Mounte- 
banks”), the music by Louis Ganne, com- 
poser of “ Hans, the Flute Player.” 

There is much to charm in this French 
light opera, and the local critics praised the 
remarkable distinctness with which the vis- 
iting Italians delivered their spoken lines. 
I might add that the grace with which they 
acknowledged applause was an object lesson 
to our own players. 

Signor Canepa, the conductor, also 
aroused comment. Like the Russian Safo- 
*noff, he led without the aid of a baton, wa- 
ving his long fingers in a way which sug- 
gested that the notes were drawn from the 
singers’ throats by Svengali’s process of ges- 
tured incantation. The voices were in the 
main good, and what the chorus lacked in 
looks and numbers it made up in vim. 

The extreme opposite pole in light music 
was offered to Broadway on the same night 
as “I Saltimbanchi” in “ A Certain Party.” 
The one redeeming feature of the piece was 
Mabel Hite, its star, who won laughs more 
by a comical contortion of her spine, and by 
a certain voice resemblance to Rose Stahl, 
than for any real humor in the lines that the 
author gave her to speak. 

Matthew White, Jr. 








THE: FRESH HEIRS OF PLUTARCH 


BY EDITH LIVINGSTON SMITH 


AUTHOR OF “THE PUFFS OF MAME BURGESS," 


fore a wooden box topped with ex- 

celsior. With anxious care she 
drew from its depths a tall glass pitcher and 
twelve glasses, decorated with a frosted de- 
sign of grape tendrils and leaves, and hand- 
ed them to the eagerly waiting children. 

“Set them very careful on the table,” she 
explained. “Now, I do call them hand- 
some! They make yer feel cool jest to look 
at ’em, these hot days, when we need ice tea 
an’ coolin’ drinks somethin’ dreadful. I 
thought they was cheap at the price, thrown 
in ’most free with five dollars’ worth o’ gro- 
ceries an’ addin’ a dollar forty-nine. Sense 
Mary Eliza said city folks left their children 
ear-laps when they died, I thought I’d best 
begin to get some.” 

“Um-m, but ma,” complained Mary Eli- 
za, “it ain’t ear-laps; it’s heirlooms.” 

“We don’t never hev twelve folks all to 
once, ’ceptin’ to parties,” estimated Pansy 
Viola; “but I s’pose I might break some, 
washin’ ’em.” 

“No, you don’t,” said her mother vigor- 
ously. “Ef you break ear-laps—heirlooms, 
I mean—they can’t loom down through re- 
generations. Anyway, we’re likely to hev 
some visitors soon; an’ now, ain’t that fun- 
ny?” she added musingly. “ They’re heirs, 
too — some fresh heirs is comin’ to Plu- 
tarch.” 

“Who be they?” questioned Douglas 
Everett. 

“The heirs of city folks,’ Mrs. Lydia 
said, rising to her feet. “I don’t jest know 
why they call ’em ‘ fresh,’ ’ceptin’ they’re 
mostly poor people, an’ I s’pose they ain’t 
well behaved. The minister’s wife wanted 
fer me to take two, a boy ari’ a girl.” 

“Um-m, but ma, they ain’t heirs, then, if 
they’re poor,” said Mary Eliza. “I bet they 
mean fresh air, like you breathe to your 
lungs, fer folks do come to the country jest 
fer that; they think it’s purer.” 


M* LYDIA knelt upon the floor, be- 
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“THE SUDS OF DESTINY,” ETC. 


“T wanter be a fresh heir to the city,” an- 
nounced Pansy Viola. “I wouldn’t leave the 
city fer Plutarch. I wanter breathe some 
stale air on a vacation to the city, I do!” 

The light of inspiration came to Mary 
Eliza’s face. 

“TI know what, ma!” she exclaimed ea- 
gerly. “Let’s do what Pansy says. You 
exchange kids with the city lady what sends 
her children here. Oh, that would be 
grand!” 

“T ain’t sure, child, but what that’s a nice 
plan, but I'd hev to see the minister’s wife 
first off. You might git the whoopin’-cough 
er the measles to the city, but I guess it’d do 
yer good to exchange some excitement fer 
fresh air. Ef yer want to go, I ain’t fer 
keepin’ yer home. You're a big girl now, 
Mary Eliza—fourteen year old, an’ big fer 
yer age; old enough to look after yer little 
sister ef you go travelin’.” 

“She'll be homesick, an’ bawl,” pouted 
Mary Eliza. 

“T wanter go!” wailed Pansy Viola. 
“Ma said I could go!” 

“Yes, child, you shall, ef it can be de- 
ranged,”’ Mrs. Lydia said confidently. “I'll 
go now an’ see the minister’s wife.” 


II 


A wEEK later Mrs. Lydia came home 
with beaming countenance from a second 
trip to the rectory. 

“Tt’s all right,” she said to Mary Eliza, 
who greeted her feverishly. “I wasn’t goin’ 
to tell you whether or no it might happen 
after I seen Mis’ Morris last week, fer fear 
you’d be heart-broke ef it couldn’t be fixed ; 
but though she thought it a queer idee, she 
said she knew one of the tenement ladies 
through the settle-’em workers, an’ she'd see 
about it. Well, it’s all deranged. The tene- 
ment lady’s a good mother. She takes in 
washin’ fer a livin’, same as I uster, an’ she 
has a big sixteen-year-old boy that works to 
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a butcher-shop an’ helps his ma, an’ two lit- 
tle girls that’s comin’ to Plutarch. The boy 
an’ girl I was goin’ to take first is goin’ to 
some one else. This lady don’t hev much 
time fer sight-Seein’, even livin’ to the city, 
but she says there’s a nice girl to the deli- 
catessen-store, next door, that could take you 
on the Subway, an’ to the beach an’ the mov- 
in’-picture shows; so you ken go, I guess. 
I'll giv’ yer both some money to spend. I 
want yer te hev a good time; but, of course, 
ef there’s a choice o’ prices to shows, always 
go to the cheapest. Ef you spread the mon- 
ey thin, it goes twice as fer, jest like honey 
on pancakes.” 

Another week for preparation went by, 
and then, one morning, two German chil- 
dren, thin and rather stolid, were received 
by Mrs. Lydia on the incoming train. That 
same day Mary Eliza and her small sister 
were escorted, by the settlement-worker who 
had brought out the “fresh heirs,” back to 
the city tenements. 

Mrs. Lydia went with them to the sta- 
tion, and her heart sank as she kissed them 
good-by. 

“Wasn't I a fool to say you could go?” 
she inquired of them fiercely. “The city’s 
a dreadful place to git run over to, an’ Pan- 
sy Viola moves slow. You ain’t never goin’ 
ag’in, Mary Eliza, do you hear?” 

“Yes’m,” Mary Eliza said meekly, 
clutching her ticket tightly. “Good-by, ma, 
I'll write often.” 

Pansy hugged her mother, and then set- 
tled herself comfortably against the plush 
cushions as the train started. Mrs. Lydia 
threw good-by kisses from the platform, and 
then abruptly turned away. She fanned her- 
self with her handkerchief as she walked 
slowly up the Plutarch streets. 

“T feel awful faintlike to my stomach an’ 
soul,” she said. “This thing’s -sure, that 
city wash-lady got the best o’ the bargain! 
I'll hev some lemonade in the heirloom glass 
set,” she said to herself determinedly. “Ef 
anything happens to them children, I’m the 
worst mother in the world, so there! ”* 

Mary Eliza’s letters told many interesting 
details of the railroad journey and of her 
adventures in the city. Mrs. Lydia grew 
more and more constrained as she and Tim- 
othy read them to the other children, with 
notes of explanation thrown in by the visit- 
ing Germans. 

Finally there came a letter which she 
sighed over and took to her room. There 
she spread it down upon the table and gazed 
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at it, fascinated, as if she might read be- 
tween the lines. 

“T don’t know what to do,” she said faint- 
ly. “It ain’t time to exchange the children 
fer a week!” 

III 


[Letter from Mary Eliza to her mother| 


DEAR DARLIN’ Ma: 

The city keeps on being grand. Pansy and me 
are like to die with heat, we jest sizzle, and we're 
as crowded as can he, and that’s a lovely feeling. 
People shoving everywhere, and lots of families 
living to one house, and hurdy-gurdies in the 
street. We eat queer food, German vittles, I 
can’t spell them, but I guess they're all right. 
In the street you can buy a city ice-cream called 
a hokey-pokey fer one cent. I could git a place 
in a shop jest like rolling off a log now I’m 
fourteen and so tall. The butcher’s boy took us 
and the girl to the delicatessen-store to the beach 
the other night. It was kinder like heaven, with 
merry-go-rounds and shoot-the-chutes and a river 
of mystery, and we bought pop-corn and peanuts, 
and danced to the pavilyun by paying five cents. 

Lena Shultz, the girl next door, is sixteen. I 
wear one of her skirts, so I can look as old as 
she does, and lots of the big boys danced with 
us. I did my hair up awful stylish, jest as if I 
hed on some of your false hair, and I bought a 
string of pearls to the ten-cent store, and oh, ma, 
city life’s wonderful! 

You don’t hev to be introduced to New York 
society. You jest dance with the feller who scorts 
you—that’s the butcher’s boy—and pretty soon 
some one else asks you, and you're acquainted. 
Some of the girls dress too flashy, Lena says, but 
we look nice. I learned to dance to the street the 
first night we come, with a hurdy-gurdy pianer. 
We took Pansy to the beach, and she liked the 
music, but she went to sleep, and we had an 
awful time making her walk to the ferry. 

In the daytime we go to the summer school to 
the settlement some. I keep thinking how city 
children can leave this fun to see cows and 
chickens and to climb trees. Law, they’re green 
to get took in so, fer even when they ain’t got 
money to go to the beach, or a penny fer the 
picture slot-machine, it’s jest like a free party in 
the street every evening. 

Mrs. Muller, the lady we live with, says we're 
good children and take to city life awful natural. 
Your own child, 

Mary ELriza. 


[ Another letter from Mary Eliza to her 
mother | 


My DEAR Goop MA: 
The butcher's boy wants me to keep a steddy 
company with him. I told him you’d say I was 


too young and he wasn’t the kind I'd wanter 
marry anyhow, but I danced with a strange feller 
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the other night I’d keep it with ef he ast me. 
You see, they think I’m sixteen, but I can’t keep 
steddy company when I live to Plutarch and they 
live to the city. It'd be dreadful unsteddy. I 
could git more money to a shop here than working 
to Mr. Jordan’s mill, but they said to the settle- 
ment I ought to keep on learning out of books, 
because I ketch on so easy. 

Pansy loves the fire-escape view. You can see 
sixteen washings and ever so many family affairs 
and internals. I don’t let her eat but 5 hokey- 
pokeys ‘a day. We are going to the dancing- 
pavilyun to-night. We went last night. The 
strange young feller told me I was awful cute, as 
pert as a country black-eyed Susan. His name’s 
Larry Wood, and he bought me a banana split. 

Your loving 
Mary EL iza. 


| Letter from Mrs. Lydia to Mary Eliza| 


Dear CHILD: 

I take my pen in hand to tell you that the fresh 
heirs here is doing good. They like it fine, like 
you do to the city. It’s the change. I’m dreadful 
sorry, but I ain’t very well. Maybe it ain’t much, 
but I’m nerved up like I might hev a spell. Ef 
you think you've city aired enuf, likely you'll 
come home to your 

Lovin’ Ma. 
T. O—I think you said to school you put “ T. O.” 
after a letter, fer “tacked on.” You don’t hev 
to come, but ef you do you ken kinder look after 
the German fresh heirs. The boys don’t like ’em 
mutch, but I take ’em to see Farmer Gill’s cows 
milked, and they go riding on hay-wagons. 


IV 


Mary Eviza’s face was pale and her eyes 
were red as she alighted from the train and 
dragged Pansy Viola up the streets of Plu- 


tarch. Her mother sick! What was the 
beautiful city life, what were the entrancing 
moving-picture shows, compared with this 
calamity ? 

She opened the kitchen door wildly, flung 
herself into her mother’s arms, though those 
sinewy members were at that moment knead- 
ing bread, and covered herself with flour and 
her mother with kisses. 

“Oh, you blessed ma!” she cried in an 
agony of fear. “What’s the matter with 
you? What’s the matter with you?” 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Lydia in con- 
sternation. “Hush! Hush! I ain’t as bad 
as all that”; and she wiped her hands and 
her eyes on her apron happily. “Mercy, 
don’t Pansy look pasty from that holy-poly 
ice-cream! Kiss yer ma, Pansy, lamb, an’ 
git some bread an’ butter. It was mean to 
scare yer so, Mary Eliza. I ain’t hed no 
spell. I jest felt like it, an’ I ain’t as sick 
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as I was. I was missin’ you dreadful. It 
was my heart was took, I guess. I was more 
lonesome fer my family than nothin’.” 

“It’s grand to be home, ma!” Mary Eli- 
za said, with enthusiasm and relief, as she 
sank upon the coal-box and saw that her 
beloved parent appeared normal in every re- 
spect. “ But oh, city life’s the peach!” 

Mrs. Lydia walked with the visiting fresh 
heirs as far as Farmer Gill’s that afternoon, 
and then wandered up the hill alone, to 
where the winding road looks down upon 
Plutarch’s quiet streets. 

“T lied to Mary Eliza,” she said guiltily. 
“T wasn’t sick a mite; but it giv’ me a turn 
to think o’ that child lettin’ down her skirts, 
an’ buyin’ pearls, an’ talkin’ about com- 
pany-keepin’ an’ fellers. She’s nothin’ but 
a baby,” Mrs. Lydia went on fiercely, trag- 
ically, “an’ she ain’t a goin’ to grow up yet! 
But she loves her ma. See how she got scairt 
by my letter, an’ how she run home, bless 
her heart!” 


V 


Ir was ten o’clock that night. Mrs. Lydia 
opened Mary Eliza’s door cautiously, shield- 
ing with the palm of her hand the candle 
that she held. 

“Be you asleep?” she whispered. She 
advanced to the bedside when she saw Mary 
Eliza’s wide open eyes. “I want to tell you, 
child,” she went on, “that I wasn’t sick a 
bit when I wrote. I ain’t never lied to you 
afore. My heart ached ’cause you talked 
about hevin’ fellers. You’re only fourteen, 
child; do you hear?” 

“Yes’m,” Mary Eliza said meekly. 

She watched her mother’s face by the 
light of the flickering candle, and love and 
knowledge flooded her shrewd, tender little 
heart with some slight comprehension of the 
mother tragedy. 

“I don’t care a straw about company- 
keepin’, ma,” she said truthfully; “but it’s 
grand to dance, an’ the city’s too int’rustin’ 
to‘even explain. It’s bigger an’ grander an’ 
nicer than Sodum an’ Gemorrer was to the 
Bible!” 

Mrs. Lydia patted her hand gently. 

“ Ef we ken do it next summer,” she said, 
“we'll all go to the city fer a change. We'll 
git the Widow Muller an’ her children to 
come fresh-heirin’ here. I kin git her some 
washin’ to do, an’ I’d peddle some o’ my 
face cream there. The boys’d like it to the 
city, too,” she added in a thoughtful tone. 
“They'd think it fine!” 
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Mary Eliza raised herself to sitting 
posture. 

“Um-m, but ma, you’d let me go to the 
beach an’ the pavilion with Lena Shultz?” 
she asked anxiously. “You'd let me 
dance?” 

Mrs. Lydia kissed her tenderly. 

“Why, o’ course I’d let you, child,” she 
said lightly. “ You could dance every night, 
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ef you wanted to. I’d love to watch yer do 
it, too.” 

She shut the door quietly once more, and 
wiped her eyes as she stood alone in the 
little entry. 

“Tt takes two fer company-keepin’,” she 
said to herself, “an’ three fer a crowd, so I 
cal’late I’ll be the crowd after this when the 
fresh heirs o’ Plutarch goes a travelin’!” 
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BY EDITH RICHMOND BLANCHARD 


that Nora Donovan had been sitting 

by an open window, the shadows had 
turned from gray to black about her. The 
noises in the street below had died from 
shrill clamorousness into a silence broken 
only fitfully by the clang of a distant car, 
the fretful wailing of a wakeful child, or 
the thin staccato laughter of some passer-by. 

Nora Donovan, waiting there, had scarce- 
ly heeded the darkness; she had heard no 
sound save as an interruption of her listen- 
ing intentness. Her hands were caught to- 
gether in her lap, her eyes peered dully be- 
fore her, her lips shaped a monotonous 
petition. 

“Holy Virgin, send Maggie home before 
he comes!” 

The prayer had wrung itself out of her 
anxiety an hour since, but still she framed it. 

“Holy Virgin, send Maggie home before 
he comes!” 

Mechanically the phrase repeated itself, 
even now when her straining ears had caught 
at length the sound of a step on the stair 
without, and she knew that Heaven had not 
intervened in her behalf. 

The feet on the stair drew nearer, slowly 
and steadily. Many a time Nora Donovan 
had thanked the good saints that had blessed 
her with a sober man. To-night, for a 
dreadful moment, she half wished him oth- 
erwise. 

“If he’d been drinking, maybe he 
wouldn’t miss Maggie!” she thought. 

She did not speak or move as the knob 


[’ was late of a Tune night. In the hours 


turned and the door swung inward. Michael 
Donovan, tiptoeing across the room to set 
down his kit of tools, came upon her sudden- 
ly. He started and put out his hand to her. 

“Nora, is it you? And what will you be 
doing awake at this hour? Was you wait- 
ing for me? Didn’t the lad down-stairs tell 
you I would be staying late to finish a bit 
of work the boss was set on having done 
before morning? He made it worth my 
while, too. Didn’t the lad tell you?” 

The woman in the shadow moistened her 
dry lips. Her voice seemed to come to her 
from a long distance. 

“Yes, Michael, he told me, Johnny did; 
but you see ‘tis over-warm, the night, and I 
was restless like. I couldn’t bring myself to 
leave the cool of the window, so I was just 
sitting here—’’ Her words trailed off in- 
effectually. To cover their helplessness, she 
got to her feet and felt for a match on’ the 
wall. “Il be making a light. Maybe 
you'll want a bite to eat, after working so 
late,” she finished. 

She did not wonder greatly that there came 
no response. Without turning to see, she 
knew how, under suddenly contracted brows, 
her husband watched her while she lit the 
lamp and adjusted the paper shade with 
needless precision. Presently he called her 
sharply by name. 

“Nora! Where’s Maggie?” 

The woman’s hand crept up to her throat. 

“Maggie?” she questioned innocently. 
“Well, you see, Maggie—Maggie is—” She 
hesitated. Turning upon the man, she broke 
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down with a piteous little cry. “Oh, Mi- 
chael, you'll not be hard on the girl? She’s 
young yet, and so pretty ‘tis no wonder she’s 
flighty. She’s my little sister, Michael, and 
—and she’s not home yet, and my heart’s 
near breaking “twixt worrying for her and 
fearing what you'll be saying to her!” 

The man’s eyes did not soften. 

“Was she out alone?” he demanded. 

“ She went from here alone, Michael. She 
said she’d be getting a whiff of fresh air, 
but—” 

“But what?” 

“ But Mary Dugan was in later. 
she saw Maggie at the boat-landing. 
saw her go on board the steamer.” 

“With that Dick Costello?” 

“Yes, Michael. Oh, you'll not be hard 
on them, Michael? Maybe he’s not so wild 
as they say. Any one can see he’s half mad 
over Maggie, and maybe—”’ 

“Maybe he didn’t ruin the Monahan 
girl!” 

“ Michael, they say she lied about that.” 

“Aye, and the same ones will soon be 
calling Maggie a liar!” 

“Michael! My God, Michael, you'll not 
compare Maggie with—” 

“Why not?” 

“°Tisn’t true. 


She said 
She 


She’s 


She’s a good girl. 
good, I say! Would you take away a girl’s 


” 


decent name because she’s a bit late? 

“Late!” Michael Donovan laughed out 
unpleasantly. “Tis not late. “Tis early 
she'll get home this time, if she comes at all. 
Do you know the time, woman? The last 
boat’s in two hours since.” 

Nora started. She swept her hand across 
her eyes, and leaned over the table to stare 
at the clock on the wall. When she had 
looked, her face went miserably white. 

“ Michael,” she whispered, “where’ll she 
be? What’ll we do?” 

The man took up her word savagely. 

“Do! You know what I'll do—and she 
knows. Didn’t I warn her fair this thing 
had got to stop? Didn’t I tell her she’d 
choose between her sister and her sister’s 
home, and Dick Costello and the street? 
Sure, it’s not him I blame now. It’s her I 
blame, that’s had it all made plain and clear 
to her. She’s a bad heart, or she’d not bring 
sorrow and shame to them that wish her 
well!” 

Nora caught her husband’s sleeve with a 
passionate gesture. 

“Don’t say that, Michael! Oh, can’t you 
see? We don’t come into it at all. She 

13 


loves him. She means to please us—I know 
she does—but he comes first. When he asks 
her anything, she just forgets it’s wrong, 
because he asked it of her.” 

“No!” Michael shook his arm free. 
“No, she don’t forget. A girl knows what’s 
wrong, and a man knows she knows. Maybe 
he will ask her to meet him unbeknownst. 
Maybe he will put it strong; but all the 
same, down in his heart, he knows she won’t 
come if she’s the right sort. He doesn’t ex- 
pect her. Do you think a decent girl would 
be out alone with a man at this hour? Do 
you think a man would want for his* wife 
one that’d risk her good name that way for 
the asking? Do you think I’d ’a’ married 
you if you'd been that sort?” 

“Michael!” Out of its pallor Nora Don- 
ovan’s face was suddenly stricken scarlet. 
She put up one hand to her breast as if she 
had received a blow. ‘“ Michael” — she 
spoke very low — “you'll not be meaning 
that. Ifa girl loves a man, if he begs her 
to come to him, if she loves him and it near 
kills her to see him unhappy, if she knows 
she'll not be seeing him again, he going so 
far away, and—” 

“Who said Dick 
away?” 

Her husband’s query crashed in upon her 
swift speech, shattering it into silence. For 
a moment she stood motionless; then she 
dropped down by the table and hid her face 
in her arm. 

“TI don’t know!” she cried. “I don’t 
know what I’m saying. And you—you’ll 
not mean those cruel words you spoke?” 

“Aye, as God sees me!” 

The man’s fist beat down fiercely; but 
the next moment he had reached out and 
touched his wife’s bowed head with awk- 
ward gentleness. 

“You're a good woman, Nora, and you 
don’t understand them as are not. ‘Tis a 
thing I’m glad to think on, too, for we’re a 
proud lot, we Donovans, and we’ve good rea- 
son, though ‘tis not lands and money we’ve 
ever been blessed with. Listen now, Nora. 
Do you mind the little cottage at home, and 
the look of it of a night when the peat was 
burning? I can see it all plain this mo- 
ment, and I can hear my father speaking as 
he did, many’s the time. 

*** Michael,’ he’d say, ‘ we be not so rich, 
we Donovans, but we’ve two things to give 
to our childer that many of our betters will 
never pass on. There was never a Donovan 
as held his given word lightly, and there was 


Costello was going 
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never breath of shame might light on woman 
that bore the name. Do you remember that 
when you’re a man dealing with men; and 
remember it, too, when you’re looking for a 
wife, Micky,’ he’d say. 

“And so did I. Maybe they’re worse to 
me, Maggie’s doings, than they would be to 
some. It’s been a bitter pill to swallow, to 
hear her name bandied with that Dick Cos- 
tello’s. But I didn’t act hasty. I gave her 
fair warning. "Tis she herself has chosen 


to drag her name in the dirty gossip of the 
street; and now I’m done. 
der my roof no longer!” 


She'll bide un- 


II 


“So then I'd best not have come back 
at all.” 

The two in the room started at the voice. 
It came from the door, which had opened 
noiselessly while they spoke. A young girl 
waited on the sill. By reason of the mop 
of dark hair, the wide eyes, the small, full 
mouth, one could not miss her kinship to 
Nora Donovan. 

And yet in these very features the differ- 
ence between the sisters showed most plain. 
Maggie’s hair was not caught, for conve- 
nience, in a great knot at her neck. It bound 
her head in glossy braids according to the 
last dictates of fashion. The @yes were like 
Nora’s, but they had a trick of daring glance 
which hers had never learned. What was a 
firm, sweet line in the elder sister became, 
in the younger, an almost childish parting 
of red lips. 

These trembled now, in spite of the shrill 
carelessness of the words they had spoken. 
Nora saw them tremble and forgot all else 
in a surge of tenderness. 

“Maggie!” she cried, 
her feet. 

But Maggie was not to know the comfort 
of the arms outstretched to her. Michael 
Donovan swept his wife aside. He strode 
forward to the slender figure on the 
threshold. 

“*Tis a fine time 
announced roughly. 

The girl did not raise her eyes to meet 
his. She swung nervously to and fro a 
little chain purse that she carried. 

“Yes, it’s late, I know, but I couldn’t 
help it. I was on a car-ride with some girls 
from the factory. We stopped off and lost 
the last car. We had to walk part way 
home.” 

“It’s a lie! 


and sprang to 


to come home!” he 


You went on no car-ride. 
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You were with no girls. You went down 
the river. You went with that Dick Cos- 
tello!” 

Maggie trembled where she stood. She 
flashed a swift glance at Nora, leaning white 
against the table. 

“So you spied on me!” she cried inso- 
lently to her, beating into flame the poor 
flicker of anger that she could oppose to the 
man’s wrath. 

Nora shook her head miserably. Could 
she have spoken, Michael would not have 
suffered it. 

“Le@your sister alone, Maggie Con- 
nolly,” he warned. “ There’s small need for 
spying on them as is the talk of the street.” 

His words whipped the scarlet into the 
girl’s face. Her fingers wound themselves 
in the chain of the metal purse until it 
bruised the skin. 

“Well, then,” she burst forth passionate- 
ly, “I did go with Dick. I lied about it, 
but I’ll lie no more to make it easy for you. 
I was with him yesterday evening, and the 
evening before, and the one before that, and 
to-night. Now, what do you say?” 

Michael turned on his heel. 

“You know what I say,” he answered. 
“We've done with you here. To-morrow 
you'll go with me to Father Dougherty’s. 
There’s a home where they put such as you.” 

His curt dismissal snapped the frail bra- 
cing of the girl’s pride. Bending like a bro- 
ken thing, she propped one arm against the 
jamb of the door, and hid her face in it. 

“'You’re a bad man, Michael Donovan,” 
she wailed. “ You’re bad and you’re cruel, 
you and Nora. ’Tis small wonder I should 
want to get away from such as you to Dick 
Costello. He’s good to me—and they're 
false, the things you say of him. If you 
were good yourself, you’d not be seeing evil 
in others. What are you, anyway, Michael 
Donovan, to set yourself so high ; and Nora 
—Nora—” Maggie’s voice shrilled and she 
raised her head as at a sudden recollection. 
“Maybe your Nora there is not so wonder- 
ful! There was a night—oh, I remember it 
now—it was back home. It was late, later 
than this. It was near morning, for from 
the bed I could see her plain when she crept 
in through the window. And she’d been far 
Her skirts were all wet to the knee from th« 
long grass. Next day I asked her wher 
she’d been. 

““* Down to the rock in the glen, to find 
something,’ she told me, and she went red, 
and then gray as ashes. 
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“* Did you find it?’ I asked. 

“ She’d make no answer, and she made me 
cross my heart that I’d not tell the mother 
and father I’d seen her. Eh, maybe with all 
your fine notions, your wife’s no better than 
others, Michael Donovan!” The girl 
laughed out mockingly. “Strike me—go 
on, strike me if you will. "Twill not mend 
matters,” she taunted, as the man came to- 
ward her with upraised hand. 

Michael would have felled her where she 
stood, had not Nora sprung forward and 
caught his arm. 

“Stop!” she cried, and the strangeness of 
her tone stayed him even in the white heat 
of his fury. 

“Nora, will you let her speak such lies 
of you?” 

Nora stood very still before him, with 
slack hands at her side. 

“*Tis no lie, Michael.” 

“Nora!” 

“ Aye, ’tis the truth. ’Tis a thing I have 
thought to tell you, many’s the time, but J 
could never come to it. I was near to it to- 
night, but for what you said. You said 
you’d not have for a wife one as would risk 
her good name for the asking. Well, I did 
that. It was back home in Ireland. I went 


down, late one night, to the great rock in the 
glen, because a man had begged me to meet 


him there. You mind the place, Michael?” 

Michael Donovan groaned as if in pain. 

“Do I mind the place? Nora, ’twas there 
you promised yourself to me, with your two 
hands in mine! Good God, Nora, do you 
think what you’re telling me? And every 
Sunday in church I’ve thanked God on my 
knees for the good woman He’d given me!” 

Nora flung back her head. 

“Michael Donovan, I’ve been a true wife 
to you always—TI swear it.” 

“ But before—before you came to me here 
—you went down at night in the glen—that 
black glen—to meet a—it’s a lie! You're 
not that sort. I say it’s a lie!” 

“Tt’s no lie. I did that thing. I risked 
my good name. Oh, I knew what I did 
when I went, and it was hard—hard—but 
I went. For all that, I went. I loved him!” 

The woman’s voice appeared to have lost 
its power save over the one dull tone. She 
watched her husband with what seemed a 
breathless expectancy for his next word. 
Maggie, staring at her from the doorway, 
suddenly ran to her with a cry. 

“Nora, Nora darling, forgive me, for- 
give me!” she sobbed. 
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Her intervention offered the man a vent 
for his passion and distress. Seizing her by 
the arm, he half dragged, half thrust her 
out into the dark of the hallway. 

“Get out of here!” he stormed hoarsely. 
“You've brought shame and ruin to my 


house. Now get out of here!” 


III 


THE girl shrank from him in terror. She 
took two steps downward on the stair; then 
she stayed, stricken by another fear. 

“Where’ll I go? Where’ll I go?” she 
cried. 

Nora went swiftly to her sister and took 
her hand. She led her back to the doorway 
and stood with her on the threshold. 

“If you send Maggie out, I must go too, 
Michael,” she said. “Will you have us 
both go?” 

Michael stared at her dumbly. 

“Will you have us both go?” 

“Nora, say you did no such thing!” 

“Will vou have us both go?” 

“Nora “—the man’s hands were clenched 
into two knots of iron—“ Nora, tell me the 
name of the man that wronged you.” 

Nora’s eyes filled with a strange leok. 
Presently she answered him slowly: 

“What does the man’s name matter? Yet 
‘twas a good name, and he as proud of it 
as you of yours, Michael. Of his name, 
mind you. He had no thought of mine 
when he asked me to meet him. He had no 
thought save for himself, and God pity me, 
I, too, had no thought save for him!” 

Michael Donovan’s face worked. He 
sank into a chair, and beat his fist against 
his palm while he rocked to and fro. 

“You went to him —the black-hearted 
devil! You’re no better than the rest, curse 
you! You’re—” 

“Will you have us both go, Michael?” 

The man sprang to his feet with an oath. 

“Aye, go! Go, if you will!” he snarled. 

Nora turned where she stood. Still hold- 
ing the hand of Maggie, who was crying 
weakly, she went down the stair. Michael, 
waiting where she had left him, heard the 
door close below. 

In the street, Nora turned to the left and 
went forward quickly. She had no thought 
in so doing, no reason for hurrying, no place 
to which she was hastening. To keep pace 
with her, Maggie had need to take now and 
again a running step. 

“Nora,” she called timidly at length, 
“where'll you be taking me?” 
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The older woman turned upon her sister 
with dazed eyes. It was as if she had for- 
gotten that she was not alone. Then the 
wonder passed into tenderness at the girl’s 
fresh burst of tears. 

“Hush, Maggie! Hush, dear,” she whis- 
pered. “I don’t know yet where’ll we go. 
We must wait till it’s light. There’s a little 
park over yonder. Maybe we'd best wait 
there on a bench until morning. You might 
get a chance to sleep a bit.” 

Clinging to her sister’s arm, Maggie fol- 
lowed without further question. Only once 
she stopped and spoke out quickly. 

“Nora, tis my fault. I’ve brought all 
this on you. Oh, Nora, aren’t you hating 
me for it?” 

Nora led her on gently. 

“Hush, Maggie, dear,” she said, as if to 
a child. 

In the little green square, when they had 
at last found a bench in the shadow of some 
bushes, she drew the girl’s head down to her 
shoulder. 

“Go to sleep, if you can,” she told her. 

Maggie laid her cheek obediently against 
her sister’s sleeve, but she did not close her 


eyes. It seemed as if she could not. _ Wide 


and unseeing, they peered into the soft dark- 
ness of the night, which wrapped the two 


women as in a clinging mantle. So near 
were their two bodies, yet their inner selves 
wandered far asunder. 

After a long time, Maggie raised her head. 

“Nora!” 

“Yes, Maggie.” 

“ There’s something I’m wishing to say to 
you, Nora. It’s about Dick.” 

“ Maggie, don’t speak his name!” 

“Nora, let me tell you. Oh, I’m not what 
Michael said I was. Before God, I’m not 
that! I’m not bad, Nora. Dick’s not what 
you think him, either. I’ve had all kinds 
of thoughts of him this night. I’ve loved 
him, and I’ve feared him, and I’ve hated 
him. Now, since I’ve been sitting here, I 
see things different again. You'll let me 
tell you, Nora.” 

“Tf you must, then, Maggie.” 

“Nora, I didn’t mean to go down the 
river with Dick Costello to-night. I meant 
to tell him I couldn’t go; but I went. When 
he looks at me, that way he has—when he 
says, ‘ Maggie, you'll come with me, my lit- 
tle Maggie,’ I just go. It seems I’d go to 
the end of the world for him. That’s how 
it was to-night. We didn’t stay with the 
crowd at the park, We were off by ourselves 
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on the beach. I forgot about the time. The 
first I thought of it was when I saw them 
turning out the lights in the open-air thea- 
ter. I jumped up quick. 

“* Dick,’ I said, ‘ we must hurry. 
miss the boat.’ 

“ He laughed, softly like, and didn’t make 
a move. 

““* What’s the use of hurrying?’ he said, 
real slow, and he pulled out his watch. 
* The last boat’s gone a half-hour ago; but, 
Maggie "—and he laughed again—‘’tis a 
fine night. What’s the matter with our 
staying here?’ 

“T was looking in his face when he add- 
ed that last, and Nora, Nora, it seemed as 
if every drop of blood in my body went to 
my face and burned there. I would have 
run, only I was too afraid. Dick wasn’t 
the Dick that I loved any more. He was 
the one Michael said he was. He was a 
strange man, and I was there with him, 
alone, and the last boat gone! Maybe I 
showed how scared I was. Anyway, he 
stopped that dreadful smiling and stared at 
me—stared hard. By and by he caught my 
two hands in his. 

“*Why did you come with me? 
did you come?’ he asked, real rough. 

“T was crying then. 

“* Oh, Dick,’ I told him, ‘I came be- 
cause you asked me. I know I oughtn’t to, 
but I love you, and you asked me! ’ 

“He didn’t answer me. After a minute 
he reached out and grabbed my arm. I 
stumbled once or twice, he dragged me so 
fast back through the park to the place 
where the trolleys run. There was one, the 
last one, just leaving, and he pushed me 
aboard. 

“* Tt won’t go very near. You'll have to 
walk part way,’ he said. Then, when I 
made room for him beside me, he went on: 
‘I’m not going with you, Maggie. Can't 
you see I can’t go with you?’ 

“The car started then, and took me away 
from him. The last I looked he was walk- 
ing fast off into the dark, and I sat there, 
thankful, and angry, and ashamed—I don’t 
know which the most. There was a man 
and his wife on the car—the only ones be- 
sides me. When the car stopped, they let 
me walk with them as far as they went; but 
there was still a long way to go. It seemed 
I’d never reach home. Then, when I got 
there, I heard Michael. I couldn’t tell him 
the truth about Dick; so I lied, and Michael 
was angry at me. I was awful sore and 
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hurt about what had happened. Then I 
thought you’d been spying on me. Oh, Nora, 
I didn’t mean to tell that thing about you! 
I don’t know why it came into my head just 
then. Nora, Nora, dear, if you'll forgive 
me for telling, I'll do anything to make it 
right! Ill go to Michael in the morning. 
I'll go on my knees and beg him to take 
you back.” 

“No!” 

Nora’s answer rang out shrilly in the 
darkness. Presently she spoke again, and 
in a different tone. 

“ There’s no question of forgiveness ‘twixt 
you and me, Maggie. Some day I must have 
told Michael, and ’tis better over and done. 
You'll not be going to him in the morning. 
"Tis not for you nor me to seek him out. 
Oh, and Maggie, dear, you'll not be speak- 
ing his name to me again!” 

It was Maggie’s turn to draw her sister 
very close. She felt for Nora’s hand and 
held it tightly in her own. 

“Nora,” she said softly, after a time. 

“Yes, Maggie.” 

“Why do they use our love to work us 
harm, the men?” 

Nora drew a long, sobbing breath. 

“God knows, Maggie!” 


IV 


DAWN came at last to the little green 


square in the city’s heart. Maggie did not 
see the work of its subtle, changing fingers. 
She had fallen heavily asleep on her sister’s 
shoulder. Nora did not waken her as the 
first pale streamers of light found a flame 
in the thin stream of a fountain near by, and 
called into color the blossoms of the bush 
in whose shadow they sat. 

When at length the girl opened her eyes, 
the sun was shining warm and yellow, there 
was the sound of passing feet, and the rum- 
ble of a laden cart came to her ears. She 
looked wonderingly at Nora, who rose stiff- 
ly to her feet. 

“We'll be starting when you're ready, 
Maggie.” 

“For where, Nora?” 

“To find work. You can’t go back to 
the factory you’ve been in. Michael would 
ask for you there; but there’s other factories. 
If they won’t have me, I can do scrubbing 
somewheres.” 

“Nora, but you’re so white and weary- 
looking! ’Tis well enough for me, but 
you're not fit to be working.” 

Nora shook her head. 
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“T’m both well and strong. Come, Mag- 
gie,” she said. 

Together, they passed out from under the 
shadow of the sheltering shrubbery, and 
went down the gravel walk. On a bench, 
not far from the one they had left, a tramp 
lay, still sleeping soundly amid scattered 
newspapers. Farther on, nearer the street, 
another man sat, his arm stretched along the 
seat-back, his head bowed upon it. Nora 
passed them both unseeing. It was Maggie 
who, chancing to look back at the last fig- 
ure, stopped suddenly, with a cry. 

At her voice the man lifted his head. 
Shortly he was standing before Nora as she 
had stood before hini a few hours before, 
with bent head and limp hands at his side. 
He paid no heed to Maggie, who moved 
apart and left the two alone. 

“Nora,” he said, “you'll come back to 
me. I’ve been walking the streets to find 
you. Bring Maggie, if you will—only come 
back to me!” 

Nora’s hands crept up to her breast. They 
seemed to be pressing her back from a thing 
desired. 

“Michael,” she said, “it was true, that 
that I told you.” 

Her husband lifted his eyes to meet hers. 

“Let it be true, Nora!” 

She swayed a little where she stood. 

“Tt was true, Michael, but there’s more 
of it to tell. Because I loved a man, I went 
down alone at night to meet him in the glen, 
but he was not there, Michael. He was 
going away on a long voyage. Once al- 
ready I had bid him good-by, but he had 
begged me to come to him for a last time. 
He said he’d be waiting, and though I’d 
told him no, I went tohim. He never knew 
I went. The boat sailed earlier than he had 
thought. Michael, you was asking the name 
of the man that wronged me. Do you know 
it now?” 

The woman’s husband stood bowed in a 
strange silence. He found his voice tardily. 

“Nora! God pity me, I had forgotten!” 

“Forgotten!” Nora laughed out bitter- 
ly. “You had forgotten! And all these 
years, since the hour when I crept home at 
dawn through the wet grass, the cruel shame 
of it has been a burning hurt to me! Oh, 
you may say I came to no harm. Aye, but 
was that fault of mine, or of yours? The 
sin of yielding that a woman must remem- 
ber to her torment all her days, is it less 
than the black sin of asking? No man, say 
you, will wed a girl who risks her good 
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name. Aye, but the man who tempts her 
thinks nene too good for him. Would you 
—you that boast of the Donovan name— 
would you have sent me from you alone 
through the dark glen that time, as Dick 
Costello sent Maggie this night? When you 
thought it was another had begged too much, 
you had murder in your heart. Well, and 
now that ‘tis yourself, is the evil wiped 
out?” 
The hot torrent of her words left Nor 
spent. Michael Donovan stood facing her. 
He had no word of response. At length he 
made a little gesture with empty palms. 
“Nora, what can I say—I that drove you 
out into the street, that stood and let you 
go, though the heart in me ached with each 
step that you took from me? I was like a 
madman, thinking of that other. Now that 


I know, the killing jealousy’s eased, but 
I was ask- 


there’s dark shame in its place. 
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ing you a moment since to come home. I’ve 
no heart to urge you more, Nora. You'll 
tell me if you be done with me or no.” 

The man added no word of pleading to 
soften his listener. There was only the long, 
hungry look of his eyes. Nora felt a great 
tide rising within her as she met that look. 
The anger, the protest, the outraged justice 
that had choked the current of her love all 
night, was suddenly lifted and swept away 
before the onrush of her emotion. . 

She took one step nearer her husband and 
laid her hand in his, gravely, as if, as once 
before, a priest of the church made of the 
act a sacrament. 

“We'll speak no more of this, Michael,” 
she said gently. “It’s been a sore night for 
us all—for you, and for Maggie, and for 
me. - Maybe, though, we’re better for its 
coming to us. Thank God, it’s morning 
now! We'll be going home together!” 
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THE poet of the mountain tops, 
The poet of the vale! 


You caught the note that overcrops 
The zephyr and the gale, 

And put its music into words, 
That all might heed the song, 


As, tripping like the note of birds, 
It went its way along. 


The music of celestial things 
Controlled your patriot lyre— 


The echo of the storm that flings 

O’er mountain crest its ire; 
Never to human kinship blind, 

You stirred man’s heart anew; 
You hymned the Savior of mankind 


Born as a homeless Jew. 


What man has paid Columbus meed 
Of thought to dwell upon? 


What man has compassed all his deed 
Like your two words, “ Sail on”? 

You caught the man, you caught the power, 
The spirit of his quest, 

You caught the beckoning of that hour, 





Sweet singer! 





The hand that pointed west. 


In your sunset days, 





Oppressed by weight of years, 

What matter now our words of praise, 
What matter now our tears? 

Others there are whose tuneful strains 
Burst forth both sweet and strong; 

But the wild music of the plains 


You first embalmed in song! 
os S. O'Neill 
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The Friends of Lydia Holden 


BY LESLIE 


I’m bringing you 
some beef broth!” 

The silvery voice of Mrs. Holden 
preceded her up the stairs. She followed 
slowly, careful not to spill the broth. There 
were days when the stiffness in her knees 
was painfully insistent. 

“There!” she triumphed cheerily. “This 
will brace you, I know. I declare, you look 
more like Longfellow than ever!” she add- 
ed with a proud surveyal of the patriarchal 
figure that leaned back so weakly against 
the pillows. 

She was his second wife, but he was the 
only husband that she had ever had. Per- 


* [* coming, Anson! 


haps it was because her romance had come - 


so late in life—gentle Miss Marshall was 
fifty-nine when Professor Holden surprised 
her with his offer—that all the devotion of 
her loving nature had rushed to a flood-tide 
to meet his elderly affection. It had never 
ebbed during the ten years of comfortable 
companionship since then. 

She offered him savory spoonfuls of the 
broth until he shook his head protestingly. 

“How warm it seems for April, doesn’t 
it? I'll open the window wider. Oh, there 
is Mrs. Knox walking down the street! I 
believe she is coming to inquire after you.” 

“TI got her father his place in the col- 
lege. It is natural that she should be in- 
terested,” commented the invalid compla- 
cently. “You'd better go down, Lydia, to 
meet her.” 

“She seems to be—going past,” faltered 
Mrs. Holden, from her post of observation. 

“Oh, then she means to stop on her way 
home, probably.” 

“Probably.” 

She sank back into her chair by the win- 
dow. There she sat until she saw Mrs. 
Knox’s capable figure come once more into 
view, repass the house, and move rapidly 
along the way that she had come. 

After a minute Mrs. Holden rose. 
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“Wasn't that the bell?” she queried. 
“T’ll go and see. Katie is sometimes very 
indifferent about answering.” 

Down the steps she hurried, and flung 
open the door. 

“Why, how do you do, Mrs. Knox?” 
she clearly greeted the empty air. “How 
kind of you to come! He’s doing very nice- 
ly, thank you. These warm days are like a 
tonic. Oh, don’t tell me that you still re- 
member the little help he was able to give 
your father! He was only too happy to do 
it, 1 am sure. Cannot you come in? Well, 
then, another day. Good-by, and thank you 
for calling!” 

She closed the door. 

“Did you hear who it was, Anson?” she 
called. “Mrs. Knox. She sent her love to 
you. Now, if you won’t be lonely, I'll stay 
down a little while and pick up the house 
a bit. 

“That wasn’t wicked, and I won’t have 
him disappointed,” she whispered defiantly 
as she dusted about. “When one is old and 
ill, I suppose people forget. I don’t see how 
they can, though, when he has been so faith- 
ful to the church and worked so hard among 
the poor and the children!” 

A genuine ring of the door-bell interrupt- 
ed her musings. 

“ Violets?” 

Two little girls outside held up faded 
bunches for her inspection. Mrs. Holden 
impatiently shook her head; then an idea 
came swiftly. She stepped out on the piazza 
and closed the door carefully behind her. 

“How much are they?” 

“Five cents a bunch,” said one of the 
girls, with delight at the prospect of finding 
a purchaser. 

Mrs. Holden found the coins, accepted the 
drooping blossoms, and climbed the stairs 
again. 

“Two little girls brought these flowers, 
Anson. How stupid I was not to ask their 
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names! I dare say you would have known 
all about them.” 

A gleam of genuine pleasure lighted her 
husband’s eye. 

“Ah, the children, Lydia! It pays to 
work among the children; they have loving 
hearts.” 

Mrs. Holden turned abruptly away, and 
reached for her bonnet with hands that 
shook a little. 

“T’ve a few errands to do down-town, 
but I won’t be gone long, dear,” she assured 
him. “Katie will stay up here till I come 
back.” 

In and out among the shops she passed, 
an inconspicuous little figure, buying any- 
thing that she thought might tempt the dear, 
capricious appetite at home. Fortunately, 
she had her tiny income, and need not stint 
the delicacies, if only he could take them. 
The sign of the Woman’s Exchange caught 
her eye. Perhaps it could offer something 
attractive. 

“Have you any jellies?” she asked the 
young woman behind the counter. “My 
husband is ill — Professor Holden, you 
know,” she added a little wistfully. 

The name seemed to convey nothing to 
the mind of the clerk, but she set forth her 
wares in a businesslike way. 

“ Chicken jelly, very good for a sick per- 
son; fruited jelly and Bavarian cream.” 

“Who made the chicken jelly?” asked 
Mrs. Holden timidly. 

With the question came an idea. If the 
maker of the jelly chanced to be an ac- 
quaintance— 

“A Mrs. Jenkins,” answered the sales- 
girl, with a surprised lift of the head. 

“T’m afraid I do not know her. And the 
fruited jelly?” 

“ Everybody likes Mrs. Jenkins’s goods,” 
returned the younger woman rather coldly. 

“Will you please tell me who prepared 
the fruited mold?” repeated Mrs. Holden. 

“Mrs. Seymour.” 

“Oh, she’s just the person! Anson has 
known her for years. I'll take it.” 

Mrs. Holden received her bundle with 
delight, quite oblivious of the curious stare 
bestowed upon her. Home she hurried with 
her purchase, breathless in her haste to 
present it to the invalid. 

“ Another present, Anson!” she cried hap- 
pily. “Mrs. Seymour has made you this 


lovely mold of jelly.” 
Professor Holden’s benignant smile spread 
over his worn face. 
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“Why, how very kind of her!” he ex- 
claimed with pleasure. 

“Well, you haven’t forgotten, have you, 
Anson, how you sat up with her husband 
every night until he died? She has reason 
to feel grateful to you.” 

“T suppose she does, dear good woman! 
Well, well—this has been an unusually 
pleasant day; and I'll confess, Lydia, now 
that I see how foolish it was, that I was 
beginning of late to feel just a little bit out 
of the world—side-tracked and forgotten, 
you know. I’m really ashamed of such a 
notion.” 

A faint, trembling flush crept guiltily up 
in Mrs. Holden’s cheeks. She dared not 
meet her husband’s eye, but busied herself 
in attending to little unnecessary duties 
about the room. 

When she did turn, something unusual in 
the aspect of the sick man struck her alarm- 
ingly. She looked at his exhausted face in 
sudden terror. Words rang in her ears as 
if spoken by an outside voice, while a fright- 
ful fear clutched at her heart. “ Till death 
us do part” —did that mean now? 

She ran to the bedside and gathered his 
wasted frame close in her arms, as if to shut 
out the grim intruder. 

“Anson! Anson!” she cried. “I love 
you! I love you!» And you are all I have 
in the world 


! ” 

He tried to answer, but his strength 
seemed gone. He could manage only a faint 
smile as she put him gently back against the 
pillows, calming herself unselfishly. It was 
time for the doctor’s daily visit; perhaps he 
would reassure her and smile at her nervous 
fear. 

But the doctor did not do that. Instead, 
he led her out of hearing of the sick-room, 
and spoke to her very gently. 

“T will come again at midnight and bring 
a nurse. There has been a change. I am 
afraid—” There was no need to finish. It 
was kinder to go away. 

Flung down in Anson’s big armchair, 
Anson’s wife bowed her gray head dumbly 
to the inevitable. Her throat ached pain- 
fully, but her eyes were dry, as only old eyes 
are. It is strange that Nature takes back 
her gift of tears before we have quite fin- 
ished using it. 

Suddenly, out of the darkness, came one 
relieving thought. Mrs. Holden sprang up 
and stumbled stiffly to the telephone. Her 
call was to a florist, and her eager outpouring 
of orders surprised even herself. Roses, 
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lilies, sweet peas, violets—she sent for them 
all with a wild lavishness. When even her 
desperation could think of nothing more, 
she went back to Anson. 

That evening the door-bell rang as it had 
not done during years of service. It kept 
the astonished Katie traveling steadily from 
the front door to the sick-room with boxes 
that filled the little house with fragrance. 

Mrs. Holden sat beside the bed and opened 
the packages, holding each lovely bouquet 
high for the dying man to see. 

“From Mrs. Hurlburt, Anson!” she 
cried. “And these beautiful lilies are from 
Harold Benham. You remember he used 
to be in your Sunday-school class. Why, 
Katie, not more?” Her face was lighted 
happily, but there was a strange glitter in 
her eyes. “You see, Anson, the news that 
you are ill is only just getting about. Oh, 
what wonderful roses from the Thomases! ” 

And so she ran feverishly on, delving 
deep into memory for the pleasantest asso- 
ciations, and spurred by the gleam of in- 
terest in her husband’s eye into a riot of 
dissimulation. 

The last scented box dropped from her 


A Chance 
BY ANNE 
the cross-town car crawled and jerked 


through the narrow street in the wake 
of a dray whose horses stumbled on 


A 
the ice-glazed roadway, Loretta contempla- 


ted, with unseeing eyes, the procession of 
icicles that fringed the eaves of the low 


houses. What she really saw was the king- 
doms of the earth, as set forth by Miss Alma 
Lounsbury, of the Good Cheer Settlement, 
and the kingdom of heaven as portrayed by 
Mr. Terence Maher, late of Donegal. 

The key to Miss Lounsbury’s kingdoms 
lay in Retta’s shabby lap—a dog’s - eared 
grammar. 

“ Such a good mind as you have, Loretta!” 
Miss Lounsbury had exclaimed the night 
before, when her class in English composi- 
tion disbanded. “It will be a sin if you 
waste it. There’s no reason why you, with 
your intelligence and your orderly habits, 
and the start you’ve made, shouldn’t try to 
amount to something. With hard work for 
a year or two more, you could fit yourself 
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trembling fingers. A contented smile settled 
over Anson’s face ; then his eyelids fluttered 
and closed. With a choking cry Mrs. Holden 
fell on her knees and gathered him in her 
arms. 

“Though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death,” she sobbed aloud, 
“ Thou art with me!” 

The doctor and nurse found her there, 
quite alone with her dead. 

When Mrs. Knox and several others read 
the modest notice in the newspapers, and 
hurried to the house with offers of help and 
sympathy—for this was not a heartless com- 
munity, simply a busy, every-day one—they 
were ushered into a flower-filled parlor, and 
received with dignified cordiality by Mrs. 
Holden. 

“Oh, Mrs. Holden,” cried Mrs. Seymour, 
with a sudden rush of comprehension, as she 
looked into the drawn face, “ this long illness 
has been hard for you!” 

“Yes, it has,” agreed Lydia Holden sim- 
ply. Then, with a wave of her hand toward 
the wealth of blossoms, “I really don’t see 
how I could have gone through it alone, 


'> 


without my friends! 


Meeting 
O’HAGAN 


for a good position as a stenographer. You 
could make twelve or fifteen dollars a week : 
and if you kept on studying and improving 
yourself, there’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
make eighteen or twenty in six or seven 
years.” 

“But I'd be twenty-five or six by then, 
Miss Lounsbury,” stammered Loretta. 

“T’m twenty-eight,” declared Miss Louns- 
bury, by way of encouraging Loretta to see 
that twenty-six need not mark the beginning 
of senile decrepitude. 

“Ves, but—” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you’re 
thinking of marrying, Loretta Finnegan?” 

Loretta Finnegan had no intention of say- 
ing anything so unblushingly downright, 
but her troubled eyes and her heightened 
color answered for her. And then Miss 
Lounsbury—earnest, almost impassioned— 
talked to her. 

The kingdoms of the earth—built on in- 
dustry, order, intelligence, thrift; and over 
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against them, the things that Loretta knew 
not only with her mind, but with the flow of 
blood in her veins, the beat of her heart— 
poverty, children, sickness, discouragement, 
drunkenness. 

“If you didn’t have a mind, if you weren’t 
so capable, I should not talk to you in this 
way, Loretta,” said Alma Lounsbury. “ But 
you have it in you to make something so 
much better of your life than year after year 
of such miserable drudgery as you see all 
around you.” 

And as Loretta went down the settlement- 
house steps, and picked her way through the 
murky street, that little section in her brain 
which took such strange joy in its discoveries 
of subjects, predicates, objects direct and in- 
direct, and other like matters, remote—so 
the rest of the class thought—from life and 
pleasure, reiterated all that Miss Lounsbury 
had said. 

Terence had met her at the corner, in- 
criminatingly near the saloon whose yellow 
lights shimmered upon pavements slimy 
with the slow winter drizzle. And Terence 


had tried to show her the kingdom of heaven 
in a three-roomed tenement. 
She was shy and sparing of words, even 


with her tall lover. But haltingly she tried 
to set before him the pictures Miss Louns- 
bury had drawn. 

“If you'll have me, Retta,” he cried, 
guiltily interrupting at one point, “ I’ll never 
touch another drop as long as I live!” 

“Tt isn’t only that,” she faltered. “Oh, 
Terry, I like—I like to know—I like to feel 
that my mind is growing; that there’s hard- 
ly anything that it couldn’t take in if only 
there were time enough. And if we were 
married—” 

“There'd be but little time for learning, 
Loretta,” he replied honestly. “ An’—an’ 
I'll never have book-learnin’. I’m older than 
you, an’ I never took to it when I had the 
chance; an’ nights I’m tired after a day on 
the beams—it’s dizzyin’ work. If you had 
me, it’d be an end to your studyin’, there’s 
no denyin’ that. But tell me, Retta, am I 
no more to you than a book? For you're 
more to me than everything else in the world, 
no matter what!” 

“T don’t know, Terry; I don’t know, and 
that’s the bother of it. I’d like so to improve 
mesilf—myself,” she corrected the slip con- 
scientiously. “ But”—eyes warm with eter- 
nal motherhood glowed on him in the dark 
—“ but I'll not deny I’d like to be near you, 
and take care of you.” 
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“I'd be the one to do the takin’ care,” de- 
clared Terry, rather aggrieved. 

In the shadow of her narrow doorway he 
tried to draw her to him, to kiss her. 

“ Not yet, Terry—not yet—I don’t know,” 
she said, drawing away; and, book under 
her arm, she turned quickly and mounted 
the narrow stairs. 

The night, turning the drizzle into sleet, 
and coating the streets with ice, had brought 
her no counsel. In the early morning, be- 
neath the flaring kitchen light, her mother’s 
brow showed a greenish bruise. 

“Sure, I knocked my head agin the cor- 
ner of the shelf, bad cess to it!” declared 
Mrs. Finnegan, questioned by her eldest 
daughter as to the cause of the discoloration; 
but her eyes fell before the unrelenting scru- 
tiny of the girl’s. 

Loretta compressed her lips and took her 
grammar from the mantel-sheif; and as she 
went through the close halls and down the 
stairs, deftly avoiding the holes in the worn 
oilcloth, she hotly declared to herself that 
her choice was Miss Lounsbury’s. 

The chatter of the girls in Celestine’s 
workroom was all of beaus and little pleas- 
ures. Loretta saw them all ten years hence 
—old, bruised, brutalized by life. By life? 
No, by marriage, she declared. Marriage 
was not for the-poor— and then Terry’s 
voice, as he had promised temperance for her 
sake, broke pleadingly on her ears. Pshaw! 
Hadn’t her father promised her mother as 
much? And look at them now! 

Celestine, entering the workroom in per- 
turbed search of a reliable messenger for the 
purlieus of the wholesale district, pounced 
upon her. Loretta was always trustworthy. 
And so there she sat in the slow-moving car, 
the key to success open in her lap, but her 
troubled eyes fixed on vacancy. 

Loretta did not know how long the car had 
been at an absolute standstill before its pas- 
sengers were curtly bidden to alight, that 
experiments might be tried in using it as a 
battering-ram upon the impeding dray. She 
followed the other passengers to the narrow 
sidewalk, where a crowd of interested spec- 
tators stood, volubly proffering advice, se- 
rious or jocular, according to their tastes. 
Among them, but silent, stood a dried mush- 
room man. 

He was so quaint and novel a figure that 
Retta’s brooding eyes brightened with in- 
ward laughter at sight of him. A pedler of 
dried mushrooms was new to her experience 
—the idea struck her as highly humorous. 
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A little old man he was, whose hair and 
beard were almost of the same dull yellow 
color as the long strings of dried mushrooms 
which he carried festooned across his rusty 
shoulders. Only his eyes, still black and 
keen for all that they were sunk deep be- 
neath his hollow temples, gave him a note 
of strong color. 

As she watched him, her grammar slipped 
from her arm and fell into the gutter, open, 
printed page downward. The dried mush- 
room man stooped to rescue it, and marked 
that the book was wet and dirty ashe 
raised it. 

“Too bad!” he said. Then he bent his 
black eyes more closely upon the grammar. 
“Humph!” he snorted. “What are you 
doing with this?” 

Retta, extending her hand, faltered that 
she was studying it. 

“Studying? And for what? 
yourself higher than your own? 


To raise 


To look 


down upon the mother that bore you?” 

Retta’s frightened eyes dumbly denied the 
charge. 

“To sit and think yourself better than 
your father because he speaks like his father 
before him, and not like a schoolmaster? To 
despise the man that would wed you, and to 


hope for the fine gentleman that will never 
marry you?” 

“Please give me my book,” said Retta, 
summoning courage to break in upon the 
tirade. 

The old man shook his head slowly and 
sadly as he handed it to her. 

“T know whereof I speak,” he said. “I, 
too, was bitten with the lust of learning; 
and I had a gift—a gift!” 

It seemed to Loretta that there was more 
sorrow in his repetition of the words than in 
all the keening she was used to hear in the 
house of death. She could not take her gaze, 
fascinated, frightened, from his withered 
old face with its burning, dark eyes. In 
front of them, the car ineffectully rammed 
the dray, while the crowd shouted directions, 
and the passengers growled their opinion of 
the service. The long line of cars behind 
the stalled one stretched into the distance. 
But Loretta, her heart palpitating strange- 
ly, looked at the mushroom pedler, and he 
looked mournfully at her. 

“Not only the sacred writing, and not 
only the Talmud did I know,” he told her, 
“but I had a gift! I made the noises of 
streets into music; the whir of the machines 
in the dark rooms I made into music. I 
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made the sad poetry of this exile of ours-—” 
He waved his hand toward the dingy shops. 
“It is not in you to do that, hein?” 

“No, I don’t think so—I never tried,” 
faltered Retta. 

“That could I do; and that did I do, and 
my heart was swollen with joy and pride. 
And my wife—my Sadie—you’re not Jew- 
ish, hein?” 

“No.” 

“No, you are not handsome like a Jewish 
girl; yet dark and ripe—a little like. Ah, 
well, you do not know! My wife, Sadie, 
she was proud of my learning and my poems. 
She was proud when the writers found them 
out, and made them over from the Yiddish 
to the English—proud when the ladies of 
the settlement-houses invited me. Proud she 
was, and I never knew it broke her heart— 
broke her heart that my mind journeyed 
whither hers could not travel — broke her 
heart that the men and women who knew 
fine words and delicate ways talked with 
me as with an equal, and only smiled on 
her the way they smile at children who un- 
derstand not the wisdom of the elders. But 
when she lay on her bed, dying, then I knew! 
When her eyes followed me like a strick- 
en dog’s that cannot move; when the tears 
trickled—slow, hard, not like the rain of 
young tears—then I made her tell me all 
that had been in her poor, broken heart— 
the heart of her that had stood by me and 
had never complained in sore troubles in the 
old land, that had fled with me from the 
massacre, though her little children lay there 
dead. 

*“* Am I not more to thee than ten sons? ’ 
I said to her, and she came — came to be 
heart-broken and lonely from my learning. 
Child, there is no wisdom like the wisdom 
of the heart!” 

“ All aboard!” shouted the conductor, the 
motorman, and a helpfully inclined messen- 
ger-boy together. 

Dazed, Retta went back to her corner of 
the car. In her mind there was a picture of 
a lonely Jewish woman whose lips smiled 
patiently upon her husband, busied with his 
learning, but whose eyes were desolate. And 
by and by it was Terence’s eyes that dumbly 
followed her, that piteously besought her not 
to journey whither he might not accompany 
her. 

Retta’s kind, soft gaze grew misty. She 
laid her grammar on the seat beside her, 
and when she left the car the bodk remained 
there, forgotten. 
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She had made her choice, swayed by the 
fanatical words of a strange old man upon 
the street, whom she would never see again, 
though she would remember him as long as 
she lived. She had made her choice! Al- 
ready she suffered its pain, and already she 
felt the stirring in her of the immemorial 
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BUNDLE of blankets, a check for 
A forty dollars, and muscles of spring 

steel, were Clark Bateman’s assets. 
He pondered them unappreciatively as he 
journeyed, half reluctantly, toward the vil- 
lage on the Kootenay where the “timber- 
butchers” of northern Idaho went to purge 
their ache of heart in the “made in a hur- 
ry” whisky of the lumber town. 

It was Sunday evening in late May. A 
church-bell sent its solemn call across the 
river to him, and was echoed in the forest 
at his back. 

At the Arcade Saloon he stopped, argued 


silently with the good angel that persisted 
in trying to guide him, then moved to enter. 


The church-bell called again. He laughed 
at the impotent warning. 

“Some must drink and some must pray, 
for such is life on the Kootenay,” he glibly 
composed as he passed in. 

Tossing the bundle of blankets into a cor- 
ner, he slammed the check defiantly on the 
bar, as if to say: “I, too, have come a long 
way to partake of that sweet forgetfulness 
which you keep in those long-necked bottles 
behind the bar!” 

Pocketing the change, he swallowed an 
amber-colored concoction which felt like a 
live coal going down his throat, then with- 
drew to a vantage where he could watch the 
noisy crowd in their unrefined attempt to 
find sociability. Poker-chips rattled, rou- 
lette-wheels whirred, and glasses clinked in 
discord. In a back room, an out-of-tune 
piano was being thrummed for the dancers. 
Men and women whirled around the uneven 
floor in wild abandon. 

A momentary wave of sickening disgust 
swept over Clark. 

“The devil’s congregation!” he solilo- 
quized. Then the grim humor of the sit- 
uation seized him. “A_ substitute,” he 
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comfort of the thwarted, the deathless ambi- 
tion of the defeated. 

“ Perhaps our children will take to learn- 
ing,” she said. 

And through a haze of tears she imaged 
little faces, all with Terence’s eyes, bent 
over their books. 
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grinned, “for the disinherited. There be 
not homes and music and wives enough for 
each man in the lumber-woods, so this is the 
remedy.” 

He crowded his way to the bar and gulped 
another fiery coal. The room did not seem 
so sordid, when this began to work in con- 
junction with the first drink. Another one 
might transform his surroundings entirely. 
He almost believed he could dance him- 
self; was quite confident he would be lucky 
at faro. He stepped boldly to the bar, but 
wavered. The good angel tugged at him 
again. 

“Tl wake up in the morning broke,” he 
warned himself. “ But,” he sneered, “ what 
does it matter? My brain will be pretty well 
numbed for six weeks, and by the time I 
recover enough to be remorseful I'll have 
the stake to deaden it again. I can repeat 
the dose until I don’t care at all—like other 
lumber-jacks I know. Anyway, here goes! 
The little home I used to dream of is far 
away in the dim, uncertain future, and the 
spirit can no longer hold the flesh in 
bondage! ” 

The street door came open with a bang, 
and the lumberman, Bailey, rushed in. He 
wore no hat or coat. His wild-looking eyes 
and disheveled white hair gave him an un- 
canny appearance. The crunch of corked 
shoes and the noise of the gamblers grew 
quiet. 

“Boys,” shouted Bailey, “the boom up 
at the mouth of the Moyie has broken, and 
three million feet of logs are coming down 
the Kootenay. I'll pay a dollar an hour to 
help me stretch a boom across the river 
above the mill!” 

No one volunteered to go. Bailey plead- 
ed, but it was in vain. The lumber-jacks 
were “having a good time.” Besides, he 
had always been a hard master, and it 
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seemed to do them good to see him begging 
for men. 

Pandemonium revived in the room, and 
Bailey fled in despair. Clark looked at the 
amber-colored liquid for a moment, then 
hurried after him. Surcease from self was 
what he wanted, and a night of excitement 
on the river would do as well. 

At Bailey’s office he found a dozen men. 
The old man, in his excitement, had col- 
lapsed and fainted. The foremen were all 
up the river, and there was no one who un- 
derstood the business well enough to string 
the boom. 

A moment later, Vernice Bailey, the lum- 
berman’s daughter, came into the office. Her 
face was white and firm with determination. 
With the air of a born leader, she addressed 
the group. 

“We've got to stretch that boom! Those 
logs must not get by the mill. If they do, 
we’re broke! We'll pay well if you'll try to 
stop them. One hundred dollars to each of 
you if you save them!” 

She led the men out through the moon- 
light, passed the mill, where they got a sup- 
ply of rope, and on to the river, where the 
long boom lay close to the shore, like a 
gigantic serpent. A line was fastened to the 


upper end, and a boat strung it across the 


wide and whirling waters of the river. Ver- 
nice chose Clark to remain, and cast the 
boom loose when the men on the other side 
were ready. 

He cut it loose when the shout came. It 
swung out into the current, and the swollen 
waters stretched the rope until the boom lay 
across the river in the shape of a half-moon. 
The object was to glance the logs into a 
bayou which ran by the mill. To do this, 
the boom must not sag. 

Vernice walked up and down the bank, 
searching the moonlit waters at the bend of 
the river, a quarter of a mile above, for the 
coming logs. 

“They broke loose at eight o’clock,” she 
informed Clark. “The current must be 
running five miles an hour. It is fifteen 
miles to the Moyie. They ought to be here 
soon, for it’s nearly eleven.” 

“That boom won’t do any good,” he told 
her frankly. “The logs will pile up in that 
sag and break it. If we had time, we ought 
to bring it back to this side, straighten it 
out, and try again.” 

“But we haven't got time,” she replied. 
“They are due here any minute. What else 
could we do? We must stop the logs! We 
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must! If they go by, we’re beggars! If you 
know of anything, please do it!” she almost 
pleaded. 

“The slack might be windlassed up on 
the other side of the river,” he suggested. 
“We can try it, but I don’t think it’s 
much use.” 

In the absorption of launching a boat and 
inspecting the boom as they were crossing, 
both forgot to look up stream. When they 
did, the first logs were already visible with- 
in a few rods. 

Clark gave a powerful pull at the oars, 
and an oar-lock broke. He sprang up and 
paddled hard with one oar, but the current 
carried the boat against the boom. A log 
struck the light craft like a battering-ram, 
and broke the side in. 

Clark leaped upon the boom, and pulled 
the girl after him. The stick they were on 
turned a little, but, with corked shoes and 
skill in using them, he kept the frightened 
girl out of the icy water. The logs banked 
in fast, and were held so firm by the current 
that they stepped over on them. He shouted 
for the men to bring a boat; but before help 
came, the boom gave way under the enor- 
mous pressure, and the logs glided rapidly 
forward. 

Vernice shrieked with fear, and clung 
about Clark’s neck like a drowning person. 
He picked her up and leaped upon the 
largest log he could see, prepared to do battle 
with the mighty power of the cold and 
swirling waters. 

It would have been mere play for him to 
ride a log of that size alone; but to keep his 
balance now called up all his skill and taxed 
the last ounce of his strength. Fortunately, 
however, Vernice seemed to have implicit 
confidence in him, and did not add to his 
difficulties by screaming or twisting about in 
his arms. 

Other logs bumped against the one they 
were riding, starting it to whirl, and all but 
throwing them into the water. Clark’s 
struggle to keep his balance would have done 
credit to the boldest log-roller of the West. 
He was saving the girl’s life, however, be- 
sides his own, and the added strength of a 
great prompting was his. 

As they drifted by the little town, he 
shouted for help, and was answered, but no 
boat came to their rescue. The river hur- 
ried them irresistibly onward, as if to an 
appointed doom. 

As they neared the railroad bridge below 
the village, Clark saw a stout piece of rope 
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hanging down. The log bore them directly 
under it. 

“Hang on tight!” he said to the girl. 

Grasping the rope, he left the log, and 
went up hand over hand. But the rope was 
fastened to the ties, and he could not get be- 
tween them; nor could he reach the outer 
edge of the bridge. 

He slid down to the water again. Logs 
passed on both sides of them, yet not close 
enough to drop to. Clark clung to the rope 
until his powerful arms became numb with 
the double weight. Would a log never 
come? Vernice’s arms kept loosening their 
grasp on his neck, and he feared she would 
let go. 

At last, when both were almost exhausted, 
a log came. It was a much smaller one than 
he wanted, but it spelled life, and life had 
suddenly become extra sweet; so he dropped 
upon it, and by a superhuman effort got his 
balance. 

The log was not only small, it was crooked 
—the most difficult of all to ride. There 
was no getting a permanent balance on it; 
but a minute later the trunk of a big fir 
brushed alongside, and Clark, grasping the 
girl tightly, leaped across to it. Fhe fir 
rocked a little, then settled as if it were 
bedded in snow. 

They floated well over to the right bank, 
and at the next bend were close enough to 
the shore to be caught in an eddy. The 
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curling waters carried them round and 
round, coming each time a few feet closer to 
the bank. Presently they passed under some 
overhanging bushes, and Clark caught hold 
of them and pulled the log to shore. 

They clambered upon the bank and 
stretched their exhausted limbs. Then they 
sat for a half-hour, resting, and watch- 
ing the clusters of logs that drifted along 
under the bright moonlight, their dark out- 
lines contrasting strangely with the dancing 
water. 

It was after midnight when they reached 
the lumberman’s house. Vernice did not 
venture to offer Clark a money payment for 
saving her life; but she thanked him in 
words that rang true. Nor was that all. At 
the door she turned, kissed him, and then 
ran into the house. 

He wandered back through the town in 
dreamy ecstasies. The Arcade, and half a 
dozen places like it, were growing noisier as 
the night wore away. Clark took the middle 
of the street, lest a foul breath should blow 
upon that kiss. 

Straight across the river, where the logs 
were still drifting, and out into the timber 
toward the north, he hurried. Life had sud- 
denly presented a great incentive. He re- 
membered a body of timber, just across the 
Canadian line, that might be used as a means 
to reach that social plane to which tender 
words and warm lips had beckoned him. 
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Pa HERE!” said the mother, as she 
rose to her feet. “It looks mighty 
pretty!” 

“It certainly does,” Anne agreed, as she 
surveyed herself with naive satisfaction in 
the inadequate mirror. 

The rosy ribbon, pinned about her waist, 
fell in long streamers over her dark serge 
skirt. The effect was somewhat startling, 
but Anne and her mother had no doubts. 
They were far away from the subtleties of 
metropolitan fashion, and they liked plenty 
of color. 

A coarse straw hat with a pink rose was 
set on Anne’s sunburnt hair. Beneath it 
the girl’s eyes looked out eagerly. 

“Oh, mother,” she breathed, “I’m glad 


David’s goin’ to drive me to the station! 
He ain’t never seen me look like this!” 

“Well, you needn’t worry,” her mother 
teased. “He’d think you was all right if 
you hadn’t nothing on but your old blue 
gingham. He looks at you as if you was a 
red apple, and he’d like to eat you.” 

“ Hush!” 

The rattle of wheels outside took them 
to the front door—Anne walking a little 
stiffly in the closeness of her new suit, Mrs. 
Stubbs shuffling in old slippers and the 
freedom of a loose wrapper. 

“Dave,” said the older woman, as the 
mud-spattered buggy stopped at the step, 
“you are early enough. You'll have to 
wait when you get to the station.” 
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“T didn’t want her to miss the train,” the 
boy explained. 

But there was another reason for his 
promptness. When they had left behind 
the half-dozen tow-headed youngsters who 
waved at them from the front gate, and 
the big man who hallooed from the field— 
when they were beyond the sights and 
sounds of the farm, and had come upon 
the quiet of the forest road, he let his horse 
walk. 

“Anne,” he began, and stopped. 

Her glance met his, and she laughed 
nervously. 

“Look here!” 
here, Anne!” 

“T’m_lookin’,” 
partee. 

“Look here, ain’t you goin’ to let me 
kiss you good-by?” 

“Here?” The great trees bending above 


He hesitated. ‘“ Look 


was her tremulous re- 


the road made for them a sanctuary of 
“Here?” she whispered again. 
There’s so many people at the 


love. 

“ Yes. 
station!” 

“But I ain’t never let you kiss me, 
Dave.” 

“You ain’t never been away before.” 

“T know—but I’m comin’ back in a 
week.” 

“ Somethin’ might happen. 
you, Anne!” 

He dropped the reins, and the old horse 
stopped. The girl swayed toward him, and 
he took her in his arms. She was only a 
sunburnt mountain child, but her eyes shone 
like stars, her cheeks were as pink as the 
rose, her lips were warm and sweet. To 
him she was altogether lovely. 

On the platform he warned her: 

“Don’t you fall in love with any of 
those city fellows!” 

“Of course not,” she laughed, conscious 
of her power. 

“You won’t?” he urged jealously. 

But she gave him no further satisfac- 
tion than a coquettish— 

“You'll see!” 

At the city end of her journey she was 
met by Margaret Drake. Her father had 
supplied fresh eggs and butter to the Drakes 
for ten years, and it had been Margaret’s 
whim to bring the little country maid to 
town and show her the sights. 

Anne was half afraid of the luxury of 
the claret-colored cushions of the limousine, 
but she was more afraid of the dancing 
eves of the young man who had come with 
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Margaret. He was like a being from an- 
other world, with his soft, white hands, his 
smooth, fair skin. 

“So this is our mountain rose!” he said, 
and Anne blushed to the roots of her hair. 

When they reached the big house, Mar- 
garet showed Anne to a room all pink and 
white and gold, and said: 

“You can dress for dinner, dear, and 
then I’ll come for you.” 

Anne gasped. 

“TI—I haven’t any other dress,” she 
stammered. 

“Oh!” Margaret apologized. “I never 
thought of that. But—I have a white gown 
with a short waist—I could make it fit 
you, I think.” 

So it happened that when little Anne 
came into the dining-room that night she 
created something of a sensation. Margaret 
had looped up the rough locks with a bit 
of silver ribbon, and two curls bobbed over 
one ear and were caught by a white rose. 
The silken gown swept in folds about the 
tiny straight figure, and hid the awkward 
feet, while a chiffon scarf made a chari- 
table place of concealment for the red 
hands. 

The young man who had driven home 
with them came forward eagerly. 

“Cinderella?” he murmured, laughing 
into Anne’s startled eyes. 

“Don’t tease her, Mark,” Margaret pro- 
tested, with a perceptible note of irritation 
in her voice. 

“Ts he your beau?” Anne asked her 
friend eagerly, as they sat together, later, 
in a dim corner of the library. 

The men were smoking on the balcony, 
which overlooked the Italian garden. 

“T’m not sure,” Margaret said, with a 
catch in her voice. “We are not engaged, 
if you mean that.” 

“Has he ever kissed you?” 
manded. , 

Out of a long silence, Margaret whis- 
pered : 

“Tf he had, what then?” 

“ Because that would show that he wants 
to marry you. Dave kissed me this morn- 
ing on the mountain—and that means that 
I’m his!” 

“You dear!” Margaret said quickly, 
and turned the subject to other things. 

But that night, when little Anne was in 
bed in the pink and white room, Margaret 
came in, looking very beautiful, with her 
long braids framing the-white oval of her 
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face, and hanging dark and glossy against 
the silken folds of her scarlet gown. 

“Tell me about Dave,” she commanded. 

It was a simple little tale, but it breathed 
of youth and love. 

“And when you marry him,” Margaret 
brooded, “you will live up there on the 
mountain, and take care of your babies, 
and wash and scrub for the rest of your 
days!” 

“Well, that’s just what mother did,” was 
little Anne’s easy philosophy, “and she’s 
mighty happy.” 

Remembering the wholesome radiance of 
Mrs. Stubbs, Margaret was forced to ac- 
quiesce. 

“TI believe she is, and she has raised 
ten of you.” 

“Eleven,” litthke Anne corrected, “with 
the new baby.” 

“Mark wants to marry me,” Margaret 
said slowly. “He asked me to-night, after 
you came up.” 

Little Anne sat up in bed. 

“Then it’s all settled?” 

“No, it isn’t settled. I can’t be sure of 
Mark. He knows that I have money, and 
that father has influence, and he is an am- 
bitious young lawyer. Oh, little Anne” — 
she threw herself down beside the wonder- 
ing child—“I am afraid it is not love he 
gives me!” 

Little Anne, puzzled by complexities 
which had never disturbed her pellucid 
mind, reiterated: 

“He wouldn’t have asked you if he 
didn’t love you.” 

In spite of her doubts, Margaret was 
comforted by that simple faith. 

Next evening, little Ann¢ again wore the 
white gown. After dinner she sat alone 
on the balcony with Mark, while Mar- 
garet played for them. Below the balcony 
the garden was asleep under a silver moon. 
From beyond the stone walls came the 
soft night-sounds of the city streets. 

“Do you like it here, little Anne?” 
Mark asked. 

“T like it, but I miss mother anv Dave,” 
she told him. 

“Dave?” 

“I’m goin’ to marry him.” 

“ You’re much too pretty to marry a coun- 
tryman.” 

“He threw his cigar away, and sat down 
on the marble coping which encircled the 
balcony. His change of position brought 
him just behind her, so that she had to 
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turn to look up at him. He bent toward 
her suddenly. 

“Such a waste of sweetness!” he mur- 
mured, and kissed the parted lips. 

She flung him from her, and stood very 
still and silent in the white moonlight. 

“If you were up on the mountain, Dave 
would surely kill you for that!” she said 
at last, and he shrank from her primitive 
ferceness. 

In the other room the music stopped. 

“Come here,” Margaret called, “both 
of you!” 

Anne went to her swiftly, like a bird 
flying to cover. Mark followed slowly. 
When they stood beside her, Margaret 
talked of plans for the next day—a mat- 
inée and dinner at Bartin’s, or the opera 
and the Russian dancers? 

“ You—you needn’t plan for me,” little 
Anne said. “I’m goin’ home.” 

Margaret stared at her in amazement. 

“You promised me a week.” 

“I’m sorry, but I’ve changed my mind,” 
little Anne insisted obstinately. “ Mother 
needs me.” 

But that night she crept into Margaret's 
room. 

“It’s Dave I want,” she confessed. 

They clung together for a moment in 
the darkness; then Anne whispered: 

“Don’t you marry Mark, Margaret.” 

“Why not?” was the sharp demand. 

“ Because—oh,” she whispered, with a 
shuddering sense of the secret she must not 
share, “wait till somebody loves you like 
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Dave loves me, Margaret! 


The next day Dave, driving to the mail 
train, found more precious freight. 

A soft rain fell on the mountain, and 
made the forest road a thing of moist 
fragrance and misty vistas. Dave drove 
the old horse to the place where he had 
stopped on the morning of little Anne’s 
departure. Then he let the reins drop, 
and held out his arms to his sweetheart. 
She yielded this time without resistance. 

“T ain’t ever goin’ away from you again, 
Dave!” Her face was hidden in his 
rough, wet coat. “TI ain’t ever goin’ away 
again!” 

He laughed with a triumphant sense of 
possession. 

“T knew them city fellows couldn’t take 
you from me,” he said. Then, with a 
sudden savage certainty, he added: “I’d ’a’ 
killed them if they had!” 





